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Not: tHstanpine the great success of the Greek writers 

in tragic composition, there were circumstances affecting 
the state of ancient Greece, very adverse to their efforts in that 
department of poctry. There was a clumsy, cumbrous, intri- 
cate Mythology,—within the mazes of which, when once involv- 
ed, the poet could do little but fatigue himself, and weary his 
audience. ‘There was a Religion, addressed so much to the 
senses, and so little to the heart or understanding, that at best 
itwas but a gorgeous plaything to amuse, or a bugbear to ter- 
rify full-grown nurseries, and denied him all powerful topics of 
consolation or of terror. ‘There was a restriction upon Female 
intercourse,—a confinement of the high-born dames of antiquity 
to little better than menial offices,—that obstructed or obscured 
all the more delicate workings of the female breast, and thus 
deprived him of one great charm of the modern drama. Woes 
men, it is true, are sometimes made the leading characters in 
Grecian tragedies; but they want the discriminating stamp of 
womanhood; and, for the most part, their feelings and expres- 
sions might with equal propriety be ascribed to persons of the 
other sex,—or, at any rate, thrown into a joint and common 
stock for almost indifferent use amongst themselves. ‘There is 
hardly a shade of variation to break the sameness of this uni- 
formity, or to distipguish the heroines from each other. The 
sacrificed daughter of one play, is the devoted wife of a second, 
and the pious sister of a third. Ditference of circumstances 
makes little difference of language or of feeling. Polyxene 
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might sit for the picture of Iphigenia, or Alcestis stand as the 
reflection ofgAntigone. Love, * so fruitful a source of interest 
with modertt writers, is left uncultivated by the ancient dra- 
matists. They have no Juliets, no Belvideras, no Ophelias, 
They till! a sterner soil, and are more successful in the de- 
lineation of jealousy or revenge. Medea is indeed the picture 
of a’consumimate artist—true to nature, and essentially female, 
She is in revenge what Lady Macbeth is in ambition,—as bold, 
as resolute, as bloody,—y et with one touch of tenderness to re- 
deem her from abhorrence. The last smile of her children— 
the mavwsurey yekacua—is to her what the resemblance in the 
sleeping Duncan to her father is to the other. But with this ex- 
ception, the remark holds good. The poet could not perceive 
the defect, and of consequence could not remedy it. To sup- 
ply the want of a poetical theology, he had two resources, of 

which unsparing use is made: —he could resort to the Furies 
or the Fates. The first, in the hands of +A%schylus, were e- 
nough to frighten women into miscarriages, and children into 
fits; and even modern breasts may thrill at the invoe: itions of 
+ CEdipus, or the agonies of || Orestes. The mysterious power 
of Destiny is made yet more potent and appalling. Leading 
its unconscious, helpless victim, through the dreary v icissitudes 
of madness, crime, and misery, to a catastrophe of undeserved 


but unavoidable horror, it makes the gradual development of 
the CEdipus Tyrannus the most heart-rending series of action 
that imagination can conceive. We drink the cup of agony by 
drops, and find it regularly increase in bitterness to the close. 
This masterpiece of Grecian tragedy stands single. It is as if 
the Muse had concentrated her whole strength to make one im- 


* Sophocles and Eschylus have pourtrayed, one the jealous an. 
xieties of a Dejanira, and the other the jealous revenge of a Clytem- 
nestra; but they have nothing like love in any of their plays. Eu- 
ripides introduced something like it, but it was in his hands a Kav- 
wos tows, (Aristot. Rhetor. II. c. 6.)—the passion, not the sentiment; 
not, in short, the kind of love which we evidently mean to signify 
in the text. See the Frogs of Aristophanes, v. 1044,"and the Clouds, 
v. 1372. 

+ Aristophanes does not forget this cireumstance. See the Plutus, 
v. 423, and the Scholiast upon it. 

${ CEdipus Coloneus, v. 84. 

{| There is nothing in poetry more truly overwhelming than the 
picture of the sufferings of Orestes under the persecution of these 
tremendous beings, as it is given in the Iphigenia in Tauris of Euri- 
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syest § mortal effort. But in general her productions fall very short 
dra- § of perfection. ‘There are the marks of what might have been 
lias, § done. Itis the outline, not filled up—the elements, but not 
de- § in combination—the low, imperfect murmurs pf Dodona, before 
‘ture | her oaks were masters of their inspired articulation. 
nale, The Comic poet, on the contrary, had not to combat with 








sold, any such obstacles as we have described ; or rather, the very 




















































































































































































o ree § circumstances most inimical to the Tragic writer, were propi- 
en— § tious to him. If he could not catch the finer lineaments of fe- 
the § male character, which the nature of society in ancient times 
sex- | prevented from being fully developed—if, like Tilburina in the 
ceive § Critic, Ae could not sce what was not yet in sight,—still there 
sup were certain gross, discriminating features, too marked and 
s, of | striking in the females of every age to be mistaken, that he 
‘uries | could easily delineate for the amusement of his audience.* The 
re e- 9 heterogeneous attributes, perplexed relationships, and still more 
1 into | ambiguous characters of the Heathen deities, that clogged 
yns of § and dulled the spirit of the tragic chorusses, supplied Aim with 
ower | anexhaustless source of ridicule and merriment. A cowardly 
ading {| Bacchus, disguised, beaten, and derided ; + a greedy, gorman- 
tudes ff} dizing Hercules, baffled in his projected gluttony; +} or a diplo- 
erved § matic Neptune, and a gibbering Triballus; || —were treats too 
ent of § exquisite to be withheld. The same profaneness, which in a 
action | grave tragedian or philosopher—an § Adschylus or a Socrates— 
ny by ff was visited with forfeiture or death, the fine or the hemlock,— 
close. § from Aristophanes or Eupolis, was welcomed with thunders of 
is asif § applause. Even from the Eleusinian mysteries of Ceres,—the 
ne im- § most solemn rites of the Grecian religion, the violation of which 
is esteemed by Horace as sufficient to excommunicate from all 
civil relations, —even from these the audacious hand of the Comic 
us an» B poet tore the veil, and gave more than a glimpse to the unini- 
‘lytem- § tiated. The gods, the priests, the ceremonics,—the whole pa- 
Eu- J raphernalia of Paganism,—were for Aim but a magazine on 
. aa which to draw for blasphemous jests and impious buffvoneries. 
iment, 
signify 
Clouds, * Witness the Lysistrate, the Ecclesiazusa, the Thesmophoriazusa, 
+ See the humours of Bacchus and Xanthias in the Frogs. 
Plutus, t See again the Frogs, and the last act of the Birds. 
| See the last act of the Aves, a play in which, throughout, the 
most cutting sarcasms upon the Athenians are blended with the most 
han the § daring mockery of the Gods, 
yf these § Aischylus was condemned to death for some expressions of im- 
of Eure fF pious tendency in one of his plays. His brother Amynias saved him, 








by uncovering an arm, of which the hand had been cut off at Salamis. 
Of Socrates we shall presently have to speak. 
$2 
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Nor is it merely by ambushed attacks—side blows or sly inus 
endos—that this incessant warfare is maintained. The batte- 
ries are opened in due form, and with appropriate solemnity; 
and.complete scenes, and acts,—nay almost entire plays, are le. 
velled against the sacred institutions, of which these very repre- 
sentations formed a part. Aristophanes is a great master of 
this weapon. He can, indeed, where it suits his purposes, as 
in the latter scenes of the Clouds, where the atheism of the So- 
phists is to be brought into contempt and detestation, assume a 
far different tone, and vindicate, in glowing terms, the honours 
of Olympus. But, generally speaking, the powers of his keen 
satire, brilliant wit, and humorous imagination, are never so 
anxiously or so successfully exerted as when he has to expose 
the crafts of the priesthood, + ridicule the authority of the ora- 
cles, { or lash the vices of the celestial personages. || This, 
perhaps, as much as his elegance of style or purity of phrase, 
might recommend his works to the pillow of St Chrysostom; 
but we cannot but be struck with surprise at the inconsistency 
of a people, who could tolerate so unbounded a licentiousness 
in one class of writers, while they punished so severely the least 
freedom of the same sort in another. 

We would not be supposed to assert, that the circumstances 
we have described were the sole or the chief causes which tended 
to favour the Comic writers, and to raise the Grecian Comedy, 
as we think it was raised, to a much higher pitch of perfection 
than Grecian Tragedy ever attained. The marked peculiari- 
ties of female character, and the wild absurdities which the most 
orthodox Pagan must have perceived in the heathen theology, 
were indeed, as we have remarked, of great weight to incline 
the balance to the side of the Comedian. But Greece, under 
every aspect in which it can be viewed, was the very land for 
Comedy,—a soil, selected and prepared, on which it might 
fasten and luxuriate. With Greece for the country,—Athens 
for the city,—and Athenians for the audience, we cannot ima 
gine a more happy combination for the Comic bard. We must 
consider the country,—portioned out into a number of petty 
communities, all differing more or less in their habits, interests, 
dialects, § and customs, each state conceiving itself the first in 
the world, and looking down upon its neighbours with unutter- 
able loathing and disdain. We must add to this a city, split 
into innumerable factions,—with its war party and its peace 


































+ Plutus. { Plutus, Equites, &c. || Aves, &c. 
§ The harsh pronunciation and strange idioms of a Megarensias 
er Becotian,—the coarse fare or the pantofles of the Spartan,—a 
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party,—its aristocratic and its popular,—its students of philo- 
sophy and its lovers of fun,—containing within the circuit of its 
walls characters the most eccentric, and modes of life the most 
extraordinary,—and offering, as the greatest naval power in 
Greece, a mart for the regular importation of all the follies, 
fashions, and vices that foreign countries could supply. * “We 
must recollect the constitution of the audience:—the quick sus- 
ceptibility of ridicule, the lively sensibility to humour, the eager 
appetite for novelty, that distinguished the Athenians,—and 
which, as they were a hearing and a seeing, not a reading public 
(according to the just observation of Mr Mitchell), were best 
and most easily gratified by the poet from the stage at the seve- 
ral festivals when the comedies were acted before them.’ Nor 
can we at all agree with Mr M. in considering this audience as 
usually made up of a mere ‘ rabble,’ ripe for nothing but ‘ the 
nonsense of holiday revelry,’ and totally unfit to appreciate 
merit of an higher order. Indeed, Mr M. plainly contradicts 
himself on this head,—in one place characterizing the composi- 
tion of the Clouds, as the ‘ legitimate ridicule of a Dionysian 
Festival, ’ +—while in another he asks, what possible connexion 
could exist between it and * the Dionysian Festival, where 
every one came to be amused; where he who laughed loudest 
was the merriest; and he that laughed longest was the wisest?’ t 


well as the barbarous language of a Persian envoy or Triballian deity, 
—were reckoned as good subjects of ridicule, and excited full as 
hearty laughter in an Athenian theatre, as the odd figure and broken 
English of a Canton or a Foigard may do upon our own stage. See 
the Acharnians, Wasps, &c. 

* Thucyd. Lib. II. c. 38. + Prelim, Disc. p, cl. 

} Ibid. p.cxv. We cannot see why the authority of Elian should 
be alternately allowed and rejected as suits the purpose of the writer, 
(Prelim. Discourse, pp. cxvii, cxiii.); or why it should be laid down 
so decidedly, that the failure of the Clouds was owing to its matter 
being too grave for the taste of the audience. The Parabasis of the 
second Clouds (preserved in the first as it now stands), and the con- 
clusion of that in the Wasps, the play of the succeeding year, are 
chiefly urged in support of this opinion. But though we should not 
insist that the avdges Pogrixos (Nubes, v. 524.), on whom Aristophanes 
charges the crime of his discomfiture, might possibly be the xg:ras or 
subsequent judges §—(the Monkir and Nekir of Athenian theatricals, 


§ This interpretation is the one given by Beck— ux’ avde. Qogr. 
* judicibus imperitis pronunciantibus. Sic Latini sub judice : omnino- 
“ que ix sub sic dicitur, ut in genere causam alicujus rei indicet.” 
Beckii Comment, in Nubes. The Scholiast gives the same meaning 
to the words. 
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The character of the Old Comedy (to which our observations 
are confined), as it is drawn by the invidious hand of Plutarch, 
might perhaps warrant the conclusion, that none but the o wears 


who passed final sentence on a piece after it had lived its one day 
upon'the stage, and assigned the prize of competition according to 
their pleasure),—still there is no ground for supposing that the majo- 
rity of the spectators were of that stamp, since the poet seems to spe- 
cify them as an exception from the d:fsos bsailas,— coos Oseras,—coPwlare 
Gée]as,—the usual terms in which he addresses or describes the body of 
his hearers. There is asingular degree of confusion in Mr Mitchell's 
reasoning on this point. He admits that the ‘ gentlemen’ of Athens, 
—the xarcieyetos,—probably attended at the representation of the 
Clouds, and assisted in its demolition ; and yet he would ascribe that 
demolition to the Athenian rabble’s being ‘ cheated of their Baccha- 
‘ nalian festivity,” and ‘ passed off with a lecture, which, though 
‘ conveyed through the medium of two fighting-cocks, had yet some- 
‘ thing in it too serious to be sufficiently piquant’ for their palate. 
(Prelim. Discourse, p. cxv.) He goes on,—‘ What was it to them 
‘ how the education of the higher classes was conducted ;’—(quite 
forgetting the admitted presence of the xaAcineyabo:) ;—* or what did 
‘ they care for the opinions of Protagoras or Polus, of Prodicus or 
‘ Gorgias? The persons and the sentiments of these fashionable so- 
‘ phists would be equally unknown, tt is most probable, to the greater 
‘ wart of such an audience as generally filled the comic theatres at Athens.’ 
(Ibid. p. cxvi.); and yet in another place he talks of such ‘ personal 
‘ knowledge’ of a philosopher, as must have ‘ necessarily happened 
‘ in a town not of very considerable population, and whose customs 
‘ and manners brought a// persons more into contact, than the habits 
‘ of modern society do.’ (Ibid. p. cxxxvii.)—Leaving these incon- 
sistencies to shift for themselves, we will not lengthen this Note fur- 
ther than to observe, that though we should not credit AElian’s ac- 
count, that the audience received the Clouds with rapture, crying 
out that the victory belonged to Aristophanes, and ordcring the 
judges to inscribe his name accordingly, (Var. Hist. b. ii. cap. 13.)— 
yet it is to no want of wit, or even of farcical humour, in which it 
abounds almost as much as any of that author’s compositions, that 
we are to ascribe its damnation. (Anglicé.) The fact seems to be, 
that the party of the Sophists, who were of course adverse to the 
play, was at that time extremely strong ; and that Alcibiades (whose 
early intimacy with Socrates, Xenophon is very far from denying, as 
Mr M. would make him do), exerted his intriguing abilities to the 
utmost against an attack aimed at a philosopher whose political sen- 
timents and prejudices so entirely coincided with his own. Whether 
the spectators, or the xg:ra: (as we rather incline to suppose), were 
the tools this crafty politician would use, we can easily imagine his 
machinations quite powerful enough to inflame the one or to corrupt 
the other, 
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—the lowest and meanest of the people,—would endure to wit- 
ness its exhibitions. ‘The abuse which this most pleasing of 
biographers, but most blind and bigotted of moralists, and most 
unfair of critics, pours with such pitiless profusion, in his Sym- 
posiacs, * upon the Ancient Comedy, must however be consi- 
dered as little better than a trick of composition. It is thesfoil 
and contrast to the high-flown praises of his adored Menan- 
der,—that Menander whom he esteems as indispensable as wine 
itself to the enjoyments of a drinking-bout ; whose diction he 
declares as sweet and unambitious as his sentiments are preci- 
ous and profound ; whose erotic lucubrations (a commendation 
we should have rather expected from Timoxena than Plutarch) 
he extols as so peculiarly seasonable for revellers who are short- 
ly to retire from the banquet to their spouses; + and whose pa- 
negyric he sums up in the enthusiastic sentence—that as the 
painter, when his eyes are wearied out, turns for recreation to 
florid hues and verdant colours, so must the philosopher or la- 
borious student find refreshment for his unremitted and intense 
exertions in the pages of a bard who * laps the soul in an ely~ 
sium’ of his own,—a meadow rich in shade, prodigal of flowers, 
and haunted by the breeze. { In fact he proves too much for 
his own hypothesis. In spite of his declamation, and against 
his wish, he forces us to a conclusion that the Old Comedy, 
differing little from the New, § except in coarser personalities 
and more grotesque buffoonery, could not be altogether with- 
out attractions for the philosophic mind, that explores the 
principles of human nature, or the cultivated taste, that de- 
lights in the triumphs of genius.—The Halicarnassensian Dio- 
nysius, whose sound sense and exquisite acumen rank him high 
among the critics of antiquity, displays at once more judgment 
and more candour, where he talks of those beauties of style 
which characterized the Comedians in general. ‘ They are,’ 


* Plutarch. Sympos. L. vii. 


~ engts de nas Ta tgwrina wae auTw xasgov memaxoriy avbewmrors xm cve= 
mavousvoss, peslee ingoy amigos mage Tas tavlay ryuveeixees.— Ibid. 


L PiroroPess de xs Dirowovess, worse oTay os ryeaPiss txwovnbars Tas 
sy Sms Te cvbnga nas mowdn YewuaTa TENET, aVEmaVAG THY axe 
lav (Reiske) xas cuvlovwy ixtvar, Mevaevdgos isiry ciov tveerdei Asem nas 


Puiigw xas mveveclay Mise de yopetvos thy dvevosev.—Plutarch. Arist. et Me- 
nan. Comp. 


§ We mean, ofcourse, in the points in which they can be compar- 
ed. A much greater variety of incidents was admitted into the plot 


of the New Comedy,—but we speak merely of the style and the ex- 
position of character. 
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he says, * in their thoughts both clear and perspicuous,— 
* terse and yet m: agnificent,—pow< rful and ethical.’* Quali. 
ties these, somewhat above the coarse apprehension of a mere 
mob, and fit to gain applause more precious than the unintel- 
lectual roar of plebeian acclamation. 

We must be allowed a few words further on this subject, as 
our veneration for the Old Comedy, as far as its remains are 
embalmed in the writings of Aristophanes, will not suffer us to 
let it be imagined, that the Comic poet was no better than a 
holiday jester, or his audience on a level with the modern dei- 
ties of the one-shilling gallery. We would ask Mr Mitchell, 
who seems to regard Aristophanes with the half-parental fond, 
ness of a translator,—whether he will be really content to 
Jet his author rank with the puppet-showman of a Venetian 
Carnival, looking for his guerdon to the obstreperous laugh- 
ter of a rabble, and elevated but one degree above the wire- 
moved figures on his stage? Would the numerous and po- 
tent body of Athenian sophists have been so anxious to crush 
an opponent, whose blows indeed were heavy, but who could 
hope for no better witnesses and applauders of his gymnas- 
tic energies than a set of Bacchanalian rioters, sworn foes to 
everything but nonsense and buffoonery? Would they have 
been so solicitous to close the theatres and banish the comedi- 
ans, had they not known that the rich and the noble, the gift- 
ed as well as the gay, to whom they looked for pupils and ad- 
mirers, would be found upon the benches, and crowded round 
the very statue of Bacchus?+ When Socrates himself was 
there, where were his disciples? Have we not the testimony 
of Aristophanes, as well as the voice of his contemporaries, to 
prove that he of all the Comic writers was incredibly honoured 


* Tov ds xaewda besitos THES Asxlexces cegtlas amacas® tics xe Mab TOI 
Yona os xadapos, was cade, xa Reaysss, Kab Meyaromesmils, Kos t ever, 
xas ¥6ix0.—Dion. Hal. de Vett. Script. Censura. We need scarcely 
add to this the testimony of another great Critic, Quinctilian,—* An- 
* tiqua comeedia cum sinceram illam sermonis Attici gratiam prope 
* sola retinet, tum facundissimz libertatis, etsi in insectandis vitiis 

* pracipua, plurimum tamen virium etiam in ceteris partibus habet. 
* Nam et grandis, et elegans, et venusta, et nescio an ulla, post Ho- 
‘ merum tamen, quem, ut Achillem, semper excipi par est, aut si- 
‘ milior sit oratoribus, aut ad oratores faciendos aptior. ’—Quinctil. 
Institut. p. 897. Burman. Vide etiam Cic. de Offic. Lib. I. c. xxix. 
ed. Fac. 

+ The best place in the Athenian comic theatre. 

t Dionysius, who wrote an express treatise wigs THs Sevelyros Ane 
netivss, well understood the value of this epithet. 
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and run after,—égbss 3s peyas, xas tyendus, ws dvde¢ wm) iv deer }— 
and was it not this very Aristophanes who scourged from the 
stage with an unrelenting hand the low provocatives of vulgar 
approbation ? { who lopped off so many off-shoots of luxuri- 
ant absurdity? who reformed the indecent Cordax, § and 
tempered the obscenities in which his predecessors had indulg- 
ed? who breathed into the shape of Comedy,—the body he 
had chosen,—a new soul of sense, and feeling, and morality,— 
poetic rapture, and declamatory grandeur? Was not his very 
first production (the Deetaleis) received, to use Mr M.’s own 
words, with the ‘ most flattering attention?’ And was not ‘a 
* comparison between the temperate virtues of the good old 
* times, and the unrestrained and unexampled dissoluteness of 
¢ his own age, ’—the very portion of the Clouds which Mr M. 
unfortunately selects as having caused, by its unseasonable gra- 
vity, the rejection of that play,—the whole jet and object that 
this performance had in view? Were the two fighting-cocks 
of the Nubes less welcome to a laughter-loving rabble than the 
ordinary characters of Sophron and Catapygon? or had the 
whole enlightened population of Athens been scared away by 
the sober horrors of the Deetaleis, abandoning sense and poetry 
to the mercy of the mob? 

We have said enough to vindicate the audience of the Athe- 
nian theatre from the aspersions of Mr Mitchell; and to show 
that its applause, instead of being a mere ‘ ebullition’ of * noisy 
jollity,’ unworthy the ambition of a liberal mind, might well 
rank with the prize,—the procession,—the banquet,—and all 
the other honours that stimulated the exertions, or rewarded 
the successes of the comic writer. Nor was it only an assembly, 
whose anticipated presence would enhance the vigour of his ef- 
forts,—but one on whom he might be sure, beforehand, that no 
effort would be wasted. Keen to observe, and quick to appre- 
hend,—no stroke of humour, no slyness of allusion, no fine ethe- 
rial touch of subtlety, could be lost upon it. It was an atmo- 
sphere impregnated with the electricity of wit, that needed 
but a spark from the poet to inflame it. In every mixture, 
however, there must be dregs,—and undoubtedly together with 
the better judges of poetical merit, there was blended a propor- 
tion of the lower orders, who, like our own imperious vulgar, 
were to be amused with pantomimic tricks and Sess jocula- 
rity. The smiles of the polite few were not enough for the co- 
median,—he mest join to them the shouts of the million; and 
the variety of functions he had to discharge—the diversified at- 


t+ Vespe. v. 1059. t Nubes. v. 538, § Ibid. v. 540, 
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tractions of the ancient comedy—gave him charms for both. 
For all tastes he had to cater; and all—provided he spared not 
for high seasoning, but made the most of his matériel—he was 
sure to please. As Public Satirist, an office with which he 
found himself virtually invested, he had to exercise a Censorship 
far mre formidable than that of the Archon: there was no 
shift to elude his dexeo: nor could any bribe persuade him to 
arrest the lash, when once his arm was raised for flagellation. * 
As State Journalist,—for no daily reams then issued from the 
press to pour a deluge of intelligence, and pall the appetite of 
curiosity itself,—he ae to chronicle the events of the passing 
year, to comment on the conduct of the ruling powers, to ani- 
mate the patriotism, instruct the zeal, or direct the aversions of 
his countrymen. As Periodical Critic, he had to watch with a 
jealous eye the productions of contemporary writers,—as Prize- 
Competitor, he had so to regulate, or so to humour the publie 
taste, as to secure indulgence for his own. 

In the last-mentioned capacity, Aristophanes boldly chose the 
nobler part; and made the caprices of even Athenians bend be- 
fore his juster notions of the ygnrmor and 430,—what should be at 
once beneficial and agreeable,—in the line of composition he had 
pitched upon. *‘ The strain they heard was of an higher mood’ 
than they had been wont to listen to; but it came upon them 
recommended by such a richness of melody, and such a force of 
inspiration, that they could not turn a deaf ear to its enchant- 
ments. ‘The chord he struck was new, but every bosom vibrat- 
ed in answer to its tones. Not that in his hands Comedy for- 
got her broadest grins, though she acquired graces of a more ma- 
jestic cast. Never was caiumny so ungrounded as that mon- 
strcus position maintained by Plutarch,—‘ that Aristophanes 
* can neither please the multitude, nor be endured by the re- 
 fined,—-but that his Muse, resembling a decayed courtesan 
* that imitates the dignity of a matron, is at once disgusting to 
* the many from her insolent assumptions, and abominated by 
‘ the graver few for her lewdness and malignity.’ + The literal 
reverse of this judgment might be stated as the true one. Com- 
peunding and concocting the wzle and dulce,—with many a 
laughable jest, and many a serious appeal; § for the lively rab- 


* See the Wasps, v. 1062, &c. 

+ AgiroParns psy sy &le toss WoAAoss aetsos, STE Tos Peovsposs aveilos, &@Ar 
wraie irzigus Tas weinrios waguxuanvics, Eilee mimempesrns cyormeryr, B16 os Or- 
os trav avIadicer Lmoucveriv, (Reiske.) os te cteves Gd:AvTrovras To anodusoY 
was xaxontes—Plutarch. Aristoph. et Menandri Comp. 

§ Torre msv yirore ts- 

ity) wWorrce O& cxevoax—Ranex. v. 389. 
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ble he has practical jokes, good-humoured merriment, intermi- 
nable slang,—‘ the puns of the Peiraeus,’ ‘ the proverbs of the 
Agora,’ the ribaldry of the popular assembly, and the profes- 
sional pleasantries of the courts of justice ;—while for souls of 
brighter mould he unveils the awful face of genuine Poesy, 
and bids the mighty mother smile upen her votaries.* The 
patriot learned from him to glow at the recollections of Mara- 
thon; + the poetical aspirant to invoke the shade of Homer; 
the youth to shudder at the hideousness of vice; § and the aged 
to repose in the security of virtue.§ ‘Though diffidence (for 

iodesty was no stranger to the breast of Aristophanes) induced 
Toe to have his first play acted under the shelter of another’s 
name, J the sentiments, we may safely conjecture, as well as the 
tendency of that composition, were conceived in a spirit all his 
own. We know that the subject was serious, and it would 
neither be weakened nor degraded by his treatment of it. The 
applause which crowned this effort taught him, that, even among 
such an audience as Democratic Athens afforded,—however fu- 
ture Mitchells or Mitfords were to dlacken at the notion,—there 
were some hearts that beat in perfect unison with his own, and 
many that, .while they had chosen the wrong path, could yet 
discern the right, and had neither lost the sense to understand, 
nor the feeling to admire him. 

We feel as if treading upon holy ground, in venturing to 
treat of a subject that has so lately been discussed and adora- 
ed by the labours of the Messrs Schlegels. We promise that 
our steps shall be as light and rapid as we can make them,— 
but mixed with the gratitude we entertain towards those distin- 

uished critics, for rescuing Aristophanes from the obloquies of 
ignorant contempt, and asserting with so much spirit his proper 
place among the poets of antiquity,—there is a wish, for which 
our readers must hold us excused, to add our own homage, 
however insignificant, to theirs. In every light in which we 
can view the works of this extraordinary genius, there is an 
union of different qualities perceptible,—singular and striking 
when contemplated separately, but utterly amazing when con- 
sidered in the aggregate. * As a patriot,’ says Mons. Schlegel, 
‘ his principal merit consists in the fidelity with which he paints 


* His own words are— 

Zesxeoy D imwodsrbccs Tos Ker ALTE Bsropeces* 

Tog coPoscr peev Tuy coPwy peteevngcevors xesvery ues? 

Tots yirwos d ndtog, die To sw, xevtsy ies. Eeclesiaz. v. 1154. 
+ Vespa. v. 1109. t Rane. v. 1061. §§ Passim. 
@ Vespa. v. 1054. 
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* all the corruptions of the state, and in the chastisement which 
¢ he inflicts on the pestilent demagegues who caused that cor- 
* ruption, or profited by its effects.’ But to the tone of proud 
defiance and indignant eloquence in which, at all personal ha- 
zards to himself, he so discharged this patriotic duty, as to de- 
serve the crown of sacred Olive from the hands of his country- 
men,—there is to be added that spirit of impartial scrutiny, pre- 
served amid the rage of declamation, and: that minuteness of 
historical detail, that caused even his adversary Plato to send 
his comedies to Dionysius in Sicily, as the most faithful record 
of Grecian affairs and politics for the period during which he 
wrote. In satire, though, when justice demands it, he can be 
severe, caustic, terrible,—yet the vein of brisk and sprightly 
raillery,—of lively and not illnatured gzzzing, if we may use such 
an expression, in which he so often indulges, seems mere con- 
genial to his temper and dispositions. If he might have said 
with Junius, in his haughtier moments,—* What public ques- 
* tion have I declined? What villain have I spared ?’—we 
suspect that in general he would have been more pleased to 
claim that ‘ facetious and civil way of gesting,’ that Heinsius 
commends in Horace, and Scaliger means to describe where 
he talks of a poet’s grinning merely to show his white teeth, 
without a thought of using them. ‘There is sometimes, to be 
sure, a little butchering,—as when he falls foul of a Cleon or 
a Cleisthenes; but, for the most part, we have to admire that 
decisive criterion of a superior genius, the insinuated sarcasm, 
the delicate invective,—in Dryden’s language ‘ the fineness of 
* the stroke that separates the head fiom the body, and leaves 
* it standing in its place.’ * Any man,’ said the wife of a very 
useful though ignoble member of the commonwealth,—‘ any 
* man is capable of a plain piece of work—a bare hanging ; but 
© to make a malefactor die sweet/y,— tis only my Mr Ketch can 
‘do that!’ Aristophanes has all this merit. He certainly 
executes with grace; and the very victim must have found it 
difficult to refrain from joining in the laughter raised at his ex- 
pense. 

But the prominent feature—the diffvrential quality that dis- 
tinguishes his satire from that of other poets, is neither its 
occasional vigour, nor its general facetiousness. Among the 
Latins, we have Juvenal his equal in the first respect, and Ho- 
race in the last. It is that unfailing fluency and copiousness— 
that sort of active magnetism, by which one conception rising 
in his mind draws after it in full exuberance an endless train of 
corresponding thoughts and connected allusions—that magic 
power that conjures and compels into its service the most re- 

6 
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mote, refractory ideas, and surprises us at every turn, like ur- 
expected light, with something that at once startles and delights 
the mind.—As the fabled touch of the Phrygian monarch trans- 
muted the meanest materials into gold,—or as the chemist ex- 
tracts a spirit from a thousand seemingly unpromising substan- 
ces,—the unwearied and prolific fancy of Aristophanes can find 
matter for his drollery or sarcasm, where a less fertile or less 
energetic genius would slumber or despair. A beard, *—a puff 
of smoke, +—a termination, t—the blunder of a clown, || —the 
lisp of Alcibiades, §—every thing and any thing is made subser- 
vient to his purposes of personal attack. Once let him be start- 
ed, and it is vain to conjecture whither he will lead, or where 
please to stop. His restless wit flows on—sometimes sparkling 
in antithesis—sometimes pungent in a gibe—sometimes insipid 
in a pun, §—but never for an instant failing him, or threatening 
his readers with adrought. Persius,++—a satirist to whom Dry- 


* Ecclesiaz, v. 101. + Vespa, v. 342. 

t Nubes, v. 642. | Ib. v. 213. § Vespa, v. 45. 

q His passion for puns might have made him, in later times, the 
pride and envy of a Cambridge common-room. Attic ears may have 
relished them well enough,—but we should pity the translator who 
could think it worth while to imitate them in his vernacular idiom. 

++ A word in behalf of a favourite author, who is not near so much 
tread or admired as he ought to be, must be allowed us. We forget 
whose observation it is—‘ that the difficulty in Juvenal is to choose 
‘ a meaning—in Persius to find one ;’ in which there is much more 
quaintness than truth. His difficulties are much magnified through 
the self-created mists with which laziness surrounds him, and may 
generally be easily dispelled if we will but recollect the dramatic air 
he has studiously given to his compositions, and the extreme com- 
pression of thought at which he aims. His metre may be called 
* scabrous and hobbling ;’ but it is at least as harmonious as that of 
Horace, and, for more important particulars, even Dryden acknow- 
ledges that ‘ he is never wanting to us in some profitable doctrine, 
‘ and in exposing the opposite vices to it;’ nor can he stigmatize 
him for great indecency, except in one passage of his 4th Satire.—In 
some bursts of serious poetry he is wonderfully striking and sublime. 
There can be nothing finer than that apostrophe in the 3d Satire, 
* Magne pater Divam!’ &c., whence Milton has taken, 

. ; ‘ e ° ° saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw, and pin’d 
His loss; ~ . ‘ i ‘ a 
and the magnificent close of the 2d, eulogized by Lord Chatham, 
which we trace in Milton’s lines— 
- « « « O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before al] temples th’ upright heart and pure !— 
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den by no means doés justice, and whom no commentator ex- 
cept Casaubon seems to have thoroughly understood,—is the 
only writer we can mention who comes at all near to Aristo- 
phanes in this quality of inexhaustible fertility. Perhaps the 
consciousness of such resemblance might heighten the enthu- 
siasm with which that Roman hails him as the PRASGRAN.-. 
DIS SENEX * of the Grecian comedy ; but it is an epithet to 
which the ‘ audacious’ Cratinus, or the * angry’ Evwpolis 
himself, could hardly have objected.—The boast Aristophanes 
has put into the mouth of his Chorus in the Acharnians,— 

éurw 0 avrov wigs Tas TOAUNS yon Wogew xAtos nxet, 

ore xs BacsAtus, Aaxidaimoriay Thy meerBeray Bacandwr, 

newTnoLY mewrce pesy aurous, Woreeos Taig veves xeaToUTLY® 

era Ds TovToy Tov woimrny, Wortgous C6orck nonce WOAAG, 

TovTous yae én tous avtewmous modu Bsrrious yeysynodas, 

Kel Tw Mortum worv vinncew, Tovtov EvseBovrov évorras. + 


—may appear plausible enough to have been more than a * mere 
jeu de théatre,’ if our readers shall think that we are borne out 
by the reality in the praises we have bestowed upon the bold- 
ness of his patriotism, and the richness of his satire. 

Language and versification are points of scarcely less import- 
ance, when we are considering the merits ofa Poet; and in these, 


says Mons. Schlegel, ¢ his excellence is not barely acknowledged 
—‘ it is such as to entitle him to take his place among the first 


> 


* poets to whom Greece has given birth.’ He might have said 
still more :—Aristophan: es is wholly without a competitor in 
these respects. The ¢ripping lightness and airy grace of his 
trochaic metres, and the majestic swell of the anapeestic tetra- 
meter that has taken its name from him, are fraught with mus 


* Pers. Sat. I. v. 124. 
t+ Thus rendered by Mr Mitchell.— 
* And so far, sirs, hath Fame tongued his boldness and name, 
that when Sparta to Persia sent mission, 
Her ambassadors tell, how the king sifting well, 
question’d deep and with learned precision. 
And foremost ask’d he, of the twain who at sea 
shew’d most prowess, commanding the ocean ;— 
*“ In which nation next teach does the bard by his speech 
and his taunts stir offence and commotion. 
Who, ” says he, “ most incline to that poet divine, 
to his counsels of wisdom low bending ; 
In war shall that state most her fortunes make great 
and her morals at home best be mending. ” 
Achar. v. 653. Trans. p. 88. 
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sic the most ‘ eloquent,’ even under all the disadvantages of 
neglected accents and modern pronunciation: while a single 
glance at Suidas or Hesychius is sufficient to convince us how 
much of his native tongue owes its preservation to his writ- 
ings, and how vast those treasures must be, from whose reposi- 
tories the Grecian Lexicographers have drawn such overflowing 
stores. Had the flames of Omar reached the whole of his 
productions, posterity could never have rightly estimated the 
exhaustless power, the endless flexibility, the prodigal exube- 










































$ rance of the magnificent language in which they are embodied : 
—could never have tasted the true relish of that Attic Salt, 
which though sometimes harsh and acrid—the ‘ sales venenati’ 
of Seneca—might oftener seem to have been collected from that 
very wave which gave birth to Aphrodite * herself:—nor have 
traced to one maternal womb so many of what appear, on a su- 
perficial inspection, the idiomatic graces of other tongues.—If 
we allow the name of Plutarch once more to cross our pages, 
e it is not for the purpose of confuting his ridiculous charges un- 
it der this head, which even the zealous Frischlinus dismisses with 
l- asmile, + but merely to show how far the ardour of a thorough 
Platonist—(for Plutarch, as the devoted admirer of Socrates 
t= and Plato, had his own motives for endeavouring to depreciate 
e, Aristophanes) —could hurry him, in spite of the conviction of his 
“dd very ears. The following ts his atrocious + criticism, as F'risehlin 
st justly terms it: * There is, sooth to say, in the structure of 
id ‘ his phraseology something tragi-comic, bombastic as well as 
in ‘ pedestrian,—there is obscurity, —there is vulgarity,—there are 
is ‘ turgidity and pompous ostentation,—together with a garrulity 
ae ‘ and trifling that are enough to turn the stomach!’ {+—Bona 
Us verba Plutarche !—we well may cry with honest Nicodemus. It 


is amusing enough to find such blasphemies as these in a writ- 
er, who reckons it one of the worst symptoms of malignity 
to use rough or violent expressions where milder phrases are at 
hand—(imsetstgav ragorrwy), |—and who would soften down the 


ferocivus insanity of Cleon into the gentle reprobation of a futile 
levity ! || 





* The compliment of Plutarch to Menander. 

+t Nicod. Frischlini defensio Aristophanis contra Plutarchi crimi- 
nationes. 

t évese fey &y ey Tm meTerKeun THY ovomuaray wore To Temyinov, TO xwuIKOY, 
0 coBagor, To msCov, arcades, xoWwoTns, oyKos xs Ducegpece, origuoroyie xeus 
Prvagix vavtiwdyc.—Plut. Aristoph. et Menandri Comp. 

q De Herodoti Malignitate Comment. 

|| 4 Searvente noes wecevicey KAswvos peeAAor, » x3Poroyiar——De Herodet. 
Malig. Comment. p. 395. edit. Xylan. 
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It is an observation of Mons. Schlegel, that ‘in many passages 
* of serious and earnest poetry, which (thanks to the boundless 
* variety and lawless formation of the popular comedy of A- 
‘ thens) he has here and there introduced, Aristophanes shows 
* himself to be a true poet, and capable, had he so chosen, of 
* reaching the highest eminence even in the more dignified de- 
¢ partments of his art.’—'This is in fact a very strong point in 
his poetical character,—and our applause is due, not only to 
the great intrinsic merit of the passages themselves, but to the 
extreme taste with which they are uniformly introduced. There 
is no false glare, that would be misplaced and unnatural if dif- 
fused over the surface of comic composition :—they are but the 
streaks of sunshine, that give variety and beauty toa landscape. 
We are never disagreeably reminded of the ¢ purpureus pannus,’ 
—the purple rag ‘botched in to shame the circumjacent mean- 
ness of a beggar’s apparel. It is the ‘ il/us@ auro vestes, ’—the 
garment fr icked with gold, but not overloaded.—It always seems 
suited to the texture it adorns,—and truly the ground is rich 
enough to bear a little embroidery.—Aristophanes is no osten- 
tatious coxcomb to drag down Poetry from her car of fire, and 
parade her in the common eye, merely for the vanity of dis- 
play iying his acquaintance, —y et he will sometimes fling the 
reins into her hands, and is not the man to balk her if she in- 
vite him to her side. There are a thousand places we could 
refer to, that bear the stamp of this ‘communion high.’—We 
question whether the united genius of Pindar and Euripides,— 
fond as the latter is of the ‘nightingale,—could have produc- 
ed any thing superior to that burst of lyric ecstacy * in which 
he calls on Philomela from her ‘leafy yew’ to challenge the 
minstrelsy of Heaven.—Nor will the descriptions of Ovid or of 
Milton, staad a competition with that tone of melancholy gran- 
deur in which he opens the Parabasis of the * Birds’ and 
penetrates the mysteries of Chaos and ¢ Old Night.’ +—In- 
deed we might safely stake the justice of our panegyric upon the 
whole conception and execution of that fascinating drama,—the 
most fantastic production of his fantastic genius,—that seems 
meant for fays alone to act in fairy-land ;—that Midsummer’ s- 
Night-Dream of the Grecian stage, of which it is not too much 
to say, that it is what Shakespeare, had he been an Athenian, 
would have written, or, had he read Greek, would have admir- 
ed. 

We have much too slender data to proceed upon, did we 
‘wish to institute a comparison, in this respect, between Ariste+ 


* Aves. v. 209. + Ibid. v. 685. 
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phanes and his precursors or contemporaries in the same line, 
of whose works nothing but the most meagre fragments have 
escaped the ravages of time. But with regard to his immediate 
rivals ;—the remains of Cratinus are by no means of a nature 
to justify the praises of Quinctilian ;—and the precocious talent 
of Eupolis tf} fails in competition, when we find it employed up- 
on the same subject with the muse of Aristophanes. That ce- 
lebrated verse of the Acharnians, in which we seem yet to hear 
the eloquence of Pericles convulsing Greece,—that verse which 
Cicero + and Pliny, + Diodorus || and Lucian, § have alike ap- 
pealed to as the best monument of the orator’s fame,—if con- 
trasted with the cold and laboured eulogy of Eupolis, will leave 
little doubt upon the mind, * that his superior vigour in the pas- 
sages of serious poetry was one of the grounds upon which the 
title of Aristophanes to the acknowledged sovereignty of the an- 
cient comedy was founded. 

So many brilliant qualities almost required a foil; or at least 
may cover one transgression. It is the severity of impartial criti- 
cism that forces us to admit, that although Aristophanes undoubt- 
edly moderated the spirit of unrestrained and profligate obscenity 
that wantoned in the old hags and drunkards of preceding bards, 4 
enough of it remains in his writings to form a foul blot upon a mind 
which, in the language of a well-known epigram, the Graces had 
selected for their peculiar portion.++ ‘Those Powers of the Ce- 


_ tt Eupolis is said to have written 17 comedies by the time that hé 
had lived as many years. 
+ Cic. in Oratore ad Brutum. Num. 29. Ed. Gronov. 
{ Plin. Sec. LI. ep. 20. 
|| Diod. Sic. LXII. p. 307. 
§ Lucian. in Demosth. encom. p. 693. Ed. Amst. 
* The lines of Eupolis referred to are as follows : 
Kearisos bros tyser’ avtewarar Agyesr 
“Omors maesrbos, wrmtg os eryacbos Oeoueets, 
“Exnaidixc wodwy nea Asya THs pnTogas* 
Taxus Asyey pav, wees oe ¥ are TH Teves 
ThesSw ris ixexaeDuoey ims ToIs yesdsouve 
Qiras genres ots foros THY putogwy, 
To xevrgor iynaridimt Tois cxgowectvors. Eupolis &y Anpeosse 
q Vid. Nubes. v. 555. 
+t This epigram is ascribed to Plato,—it runs thus, 
Ai Kees Teesves Auber, omte OUKs WiresT as, 
Zuroveas, Quyny sigov "AgisoParois. 
VOL. XXXIV. NO. 68. 
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phisian wave, {}—who plant their thrones at the right hand of 
Phcebus, and dispense to mortals the three best of heavenly gifts, 
—wisdom, beauty, and fame, {}—should have shrunk away from 
such contamination, or have expelled it from the chosen temple, 
that was never to fall. It is an unnatural coalition of ugliness 
with elegance,—a Caliban basking on the lap of an Ariel. Yet, 
without allowing the spirit of the Advocate to interfere with the 
calmer duties of the Judge, we may urge for Aristophanes, that 
his greatest grossness is always playful, and his longest indul- 
gence in it comparatively short. It is a sop—and nothing more 
—for the Cerberus of the prevailing taste of the age. This at 
least is the case in eight out of the eleven of his plays that re- 
main with posterity. It was certainly not the bent of his mind 
to be immoral,—though, like Swift, he might not care to wade 
through a little nastiness for the sake of a joke. There is no 
wallowing in the mud; no indecency that clings to its ground, 
or reluctantly gives way ‘ with many a lofiging, lingering: look 
behind.’ His most indelicate writing is generally introductory 
to some passage of exceeding spirit or poetical beauty, * to 
which his mind returns with an elastic impulse from having 
been forced out of its native inclination. Like Antzeus he may 
grovel on the earth for a moment,—but it is only to rise into the 
fresh air again with increased alacrity and renovated vigour. 

Springing from such sources as the Phallic Hymn and the 

Margeites of Homer, the Ancient Comedy could not be expect- 
ed, under any management, to become a perfect model of un- 

interrupted purity. We cannot be surprised to find some pol- 

lutions in the stream, when its fountain-heads were these,—nor 

offended at detecting those pollutions in the earlier part of its 

course, when we know that it had not left them all behind, even 

when filtered-through into the pages of Menander. * Omnis 

Luxuria Interpres’—the character which Pliny bestows upon 

that poet,—is pretty intelligible testimony against him, although 

we had not Terence for a stronger and more substantial evi- 

dence. 

We are persuaded that what we have advanced concerning 
the nature of the Old Comedy, and the merits of him who was 
its prince, however extravagant it may appear to superficial 
students or to timid reasoners, will be fully admitted by all that 
are thoroughly acquainted with the Aristophanic writings :—and 
we have the rather avoided any attempt at overstrained ingenuity, 


t{ Pindar. Olymp. XIV. v. 1.—9.—15. 
* Vide Ran. v. 236. Nubes. v. 975. Aves. v. 669, &c. &c. 
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and aimed at a perfect simplicity in our observations, that the 
complete sincerity of our own conviction might be made as ma- 
nifest as possible. Aristophanes will of course continue to be 




































underrated by all who choose to submit ancient subjects to the 
; test of modern opinions: who canndt perceive any excellence 
' in dramas that are composed upon rules entirely different from 
e the only principles they can understand: or who are gene- 
t rously satisfied to draw decided inferences from what floats up- 
P on the surface, without the pains or perhaps without the pow- 
€ er of diving into those depths which so often hide the gems of 
it ‘purest ray.’ Justice to Mr Mitchell makes it now high time 
= for us to hasten to the consideration of his work. 
id Shenstone—or some one who was as fond, as that very in- 
le considerable author, of turning commonplaces—has remarked, 
10 ‘ that every original writer wonders no one ever thought of the 
d, ‘ best possible subject before,—every translator—of the best pos- 
ok ‘ sible original.’—Though Aristophanes has undeniably been 
7 thought of before,—and by sundry aspirants,—we still think 
to that, in one respect at least, Mr Mitchell has hit upon the ‘ best 
ng ‘ possible original, ’—inasmuch as no translation has hitherto 
7 appeared by any means satisfactory. It has seemed as if his 
the spirit could not be transfused, without losing all its raciness and 
ur, flavour, into any other language than his native tongue: that 
the we might almost write Dante’s terrible inscription for the gates of 
Cl» hell upon his title-page,—and warn the most resolute interpreter 
une to expect nothing for his portion but despair.—In Latin we 
rol have Bergler’s translation of the Frogs, which is much too ti- 
nor sieeously literal, to afford any satisfaction to the reader of taste, or 
its any illustration of obscure and doubtful passages to the scholar;—— 
ven Plutus, the Clouds, the Frogs, the Knights, and the Acharnians, by 
mus § Nicodemus Frischlin, are so intolerably full of the grossest blun- 
pon F ders that we cannot conceive why Kuster should have printed 
ugh § this traduction in his otherwise excellent edition, except as a 
evir § continual excuse for his own comments ;—and the Wasps, Peace, 
3 and Lysistrate, are rendered by Septimus Florus into such a 
ning § strain of crabbed phraseology and obsolete diction, as makes his 
) was § explanation far more difficult to comprehend than the original.— 
ficial J France has given us the * Theatre of Aristophanes,’ by Poin- 
that F sinet de Sivry, written partly in prose and partly in verse,—a 
—and F work of no conspicuous merit; the Birds by Boivin the young- 
uty, F er; and Plutus and the Clouds from the pen of Madame Dacier, 





—whose 200 perusals of the latter play have not saved her from 
falling into many strange mistakes. Wieland, the German 
translator of the Clouds, has the advantage of writing in a lan- 
guage, that alone of modern tongues may compete with the 
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rich melody and tuneful inflections of the Greek ;—but not- 
withstanding his extensive erudition and great impartiality, 
which Mr Mitchell gratefully acknowledges,—we cannot quote 
either that translation, —nor his Dema gogues,—as more than use- 
ful aids to a person engaged ina similar taskk.—The literature of 
England has not been “enriched by any complete version of this 
Poet,—and the attempts that have been made, from time to 
time, to effect one, are not such as to make us regret that the 
labour has been reserved for the hands into which it has fallen 
at last. White’s translation of the Clouds and Plutus we have 
never seen; but that of Theobald is taken, not from Aristo- 
phanes, whom he could not understand, but from the French 
of Madame Dacier, which he has servilely ‘unitated. The Clouds 
of Cumberland is a well-written, high- -sounding poem,—but it 
is not the Nepsra. He has not caught the tone, nor expressed 
the manner of the Athenian bard. Hehas made it too stiff, 
too pompous. It is Aristophanes imprisoned in brocade, and 
mounted upon stilts into the bargain. The Frogs by Dunster 
has not only this fault, but is exceedingly dull and vapid be- 
sides; which cannot be affirmed with any truth of Cumberland’s 
production. We believe we have enumerated all the versions 
that have been essayed in our own language, except it be the 
very stupid translation in prose of Plutus that disgraces the 
memories of Fielding and William Young; and a most impu- 
dent version of the Birds,—every second word an error: >—pub- 
lished by an anonymous ‘ Member of one of the Universities, 
in what he calls a comico-prosaic style, with this modest motto 
from Juvenal, 

Haud facil? emergunt, quorum virtulibus obstat 

Res angusta domi :— 
which, as it has no conceivable reference to Aristophanes, must 
be presumed to apply to the translator himself. Knowledge of 
Greek, or an ability for translation, are not to be reckoned a- 
mong his virtues, whatever they may be.—It is no great com- 
pliment to Mr Mitchell, after this, to say that his version, as 
far as the present volume carries it, is incomparably the best 
that has been given to the public. But when we add that we 
consider him, judging from his publication, to be a writer ful- 
ly and admirably qualified to accomplish the difficult task he 
has undertaken,—and to present the literary world in this coun- 
try with a translation of Aristophanes completely adequate to 
the merits of the great Original,—we esteem this as praise so 
exceedingly high, that it shall make us the less tender of ex- 
pressing our dissatisfaction wherever he has fallen short—we 
will not say of our expectations—but of our wishes and his own 

1 
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powers. The agin translators hitherto have never proceed- 
ed beyond one play, or two at the utmost :—like the ‘ chat- 
ter-boxes’ * of the Ran, they have done no more than ap- 
proach the Muse, or have retired exhausted by a single em- 
brace. Mr Mitchell seems made of stouter stuff,—and we 
doubt not will maintain his promise of greater perseverance. 
We have yet only the foot of Hercules,—but if he will correct 
some parts of his design, and—under favour—attend to a few 
hints we shall feel it our office to administer, we believe that 
the remainder of his work will even improve upon the sample.— 
The volume now put forth is made up of two distinct parts :— 
versions of the Acharnians and the Knights,—which have never 
yet been rendered into English,—and a most interesting Preli- 
minary Discourse, to which we shall beg leeve first to call the 
attention of our readers. 

With a few inaccuracies and inconsistencies of reasoning,—of 
which we have already pointed out some specimens ;—without 
any attempt to support his arguments by the aid of verbal cri- 
ticism,—for indeed Mr Mitchell is too good a soldier in the cause 
of literature to make himself a mere pioneer, and has too just a 
notion of his own peculiar powers to devote himself to what— 
except in the hands of a Porson or an Elmsley—is worse than 
trifling ;—and with here and there a little needless episodic de- 
viation from the straight path of his design, for the sake of dis- 
playing stores of information that are extremely copious ;—we 
consider this Preliminary Discourse to be one of the most amus- 
ing, and at the same time valuable treatises, we ever remember 
to have perused. It is amusing—as the work of a man who 
has thought much, and read perhaps still more; and whose 
command of a style at once so rich, so lively, and so dramatic, 
would of itself give interest to a much duller subject than he has 
chosen to discuss. It is valuable—not only as it is always an 
important matter that Truth should be clearly ascertained and 
placed in as conspicuous a light as possible,—but as it draws the 
curtain from a department of knowledge that has heretofore lain 
as a sort of ¢erra incognita,—opens a new world upon theeyes of 
curious speculation,—and guides the student to a greater familia- 
rity than has usually been attained with topics very interesting 
in themselves, and essential towards a thorough comprehension 
of the Grecian classics. Seizing with particular felicity upon 
ground that has been strangely left unoccupied by guesling 
writers, he makes it a vehicle for conveying to his readers a 
great variety of collateral information on almost every poin 


Te sonvanaeré— Vide Ranas., v. 92. 
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connected with the ancient comic drama,—and though we can- 
not always coincide with his sentiments incidentally expressed, 
we cordially assent to the main object of his reasoning, and owe 
him all gratitude for the pains he seems to have bestowed upon 
his task, and the learning he has adduced in support of opinions 
with the general tenor of which we so heartily agree. 

Cumberland—while he defended Aristophanes from the ab- 
surd charge of collusion with Anytus and Melitus in their pro- 
secution of Socrates—a charge directly confuted by the stub- 
born argument of dates, if indeed the contemptuous language 
of the Apologia * did not evince it to be one that it is ridicu- 
lous to advance with any appearance of seriousness,—did not 
venture to justify the poet’s motives for his celebrated attack 
upon that philosopher, but, barely claiming for them the cha- 
racter of being natural, gave up the point of their liberality and 
fairness.—The Messrs Schlegels—while they place the prince of 
Ancient Comedy on the lofty eminence he deserves to occu- 
py as a poet and a patriot—can find no excuse for his * repre 
* senting in so odious colours the most wise and the most vir. 
* tuous of all his fellow-citizens, ’ the title they choose to apply 
to Socrates, but an almost inconceivable ar of intellect, 
by which they say * he mingled and confounded in his own 
‘ mind, even without wishing it, this inestimable sage with his 
* enemies the Sophists, whose schools he frequented in his ma- 
* turer years, solely with the view of making himself master of 
* that which he intended to refute and overthrow. ’ 

Mr Mitchell makes a bolder stand for Aristophanes; and while 
he grapples so closely with his subject, and follows it up so minute- 
ly through all its bearings and windings, that no one can call 
his defence a piece of siinple declamation or of partial sophis- 
try, he contrives, partly by his ingenuity, partly by his forcible 
statements, but still more by his candour, and even tenderness 
towards the great Philosopher, so to turn the whole current of 
our schoolboy predilections, that the most prejudiced person, we 
think, must rise from the examination of his treatise convinced 
that the comic bard—so far from deserving blame for the course 
he pursued in consequence of what he saw and felt—is ¢ entitled 
* to the gratitude of posterity for the assumption and execution 
* of the task.’ In order to make out this position, it is evident 
that the writer has only to identify the Aristophanic Socrates 
with what must be supposed the faithful, or rather the favour- 
able character of that remarkable man, as it is detailed in the 
works of his affectionate disciples, Xenophon and Plato,—to 


* Vide Platonis ‘ Apologiam Socratis,’ §§ 2. 3, 
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connect this character with that of the Sophists,—and by point- 
ing out the evils and mischiefs inflicted on society by the misdi- 
rected ingenuity of that pestilential race; to set in its true light 
the spirit and the — of him who was really their great 
antagonist, and who has left us in the Clouds so abhorrent a 
icture of the noxious reptiles he was endeavouring to crush. 
The Jirst and the last of these propositions have been fully la- 
boured by Mr Mitchell—and with a great deal of honesty as 
well as of, eloquence :—on the second Fead,—the actual simili- 
tude between the Socrates of Plato and the Sophists with whom 
that Socrates waged so incessant a warfare—he has not so much 
insisted, although it be a point necessary to be made out for the 
complete justification of Aristophanes. Without doing this, no 
one can be said to have done full ‘ justice to a man, whose mo- 
* tives have been much mistaken, and whose character, in con- 
* sequence, has been unduly depreciated.’ But while Mr Mit- 
chell contends that proofs have been displayed by him, ¢ that 
‘the character of Socrates is a little more open to remark, 
* than some admirers in their ignorance are aware of, and more 
* than some in their knowledge are willing to bring into notice,’ 
—he seems, like the executioner of Marius, so struck with the 
dignity of his victim, so awed by the splendid powers of Socra- 
tes, and the sublimity of some of the doctrines he unfolds, that 
he has no heart to deal the final blow, or to press his assault so 
closely as he might have done. We confess that our own nerves 
are much more hardy. We have not that respect for the whole 
fabric of ancient philosophy—a fabric, within whose dark cells 
the poetic genius of VIRGIL * had so nearly been immured, to 
waste its radiance like the lamp in a sepulchre,—a philosophy, 
in Physics so wildly visionary, so indolently satisfied with unex- 
perimental errer,—in Ethics so perplexed, so fluctuating, so un- 
satisfactory,—which can make us tremble to approach its shrine 
with any thing short of the incense of adulation, or regret to 
see the hollowness and contradictions of the principles upon 
which it proceeded, exposed even in the speculations of: him 
who went so much further in his advances towards truth than 
any other of his countrymen. We care not what reproaches 
we may incur in the exposition of truth,—and shall, therefore, 
in following Mr M. through his examination of this question, 
at least avoid the inconsistencies into which he has betrayed 
himself by his too great timidity. 
Mr Mitchell begins his task with a slight and rapid sketch of 


* Vide Georgic. Lib. ii. v.495. See also Dryden’s Life of Virgil 
p. $3. 
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Grecian education, which is thus introduced: ‘ The first of 
the dramatic pieces of Aristophanes seems to have been directed 
against the state of private manners in Athens ; in his Acharnians 
he endeavoured to moderate the insolence of national success, and 
to infuse juster notions respecting a great public measure, which 
was putting the existence of the Athenians as a people at stake; 
while in the Knights, or, as it may more properly be termed, the 
Demagogues, a mirror was held up to his fellow-citizens, where 
the ruler and the ruled saw themselves reflected with equal fidelity, 
and by which posterity has gained a complete knowledge of the 
greatest historical phenomenon that ever appeared, the Athenian 
* Demus. It remained for the author to strike at the root of all 
* these evils, private and public, domestic and political,—a mischiev- 
* ous and most pernicious system of Education. This was undoubt- 
‘ 
« 
< 
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ly the origin and object of the Clouds; and a brief outline of the 

progress of knowledge among the Greeks, and more particularly 

of that branch of it, which was comprehended under the name of 
§* Philosophy, ” will at once tend to explain the aim of the author, 
* and throw some light upon the comedy itself.’—He accordingly 
traces the Athenian Pupil through the hands of the Grammarian 
(veauperiens) who taught him Homer, with all his own criticisms, 
commentaries, explanations, and interpolations, upon that great 
Text-book of his instructions,—into those of the teacher of 
Music (xSagiens), who continucd to cultivate the imagination at the 
expense of the understanding,—of the master of the Gymna- 
sium, where he was exposed to learn something worse than the 
mere exercises of the Paleestra,*—and lastly of the Sophist, 
whose sole object—besides the acquisition of fame and of money 
—seems to have been to fit his disciple for the ruin of his coun- 
try, and the utter destruction of his own character. Mr Mit- 
chell’s strong and masterly delineation of these insidious pseudo- 
philosophers is well worthy of a little attention.. 

Protagoras of Abdera, the great ‘ Belial’ of the Sophists, 
and the first person who acquired distinction in this profession, 
culled by the hand of Democritus from the obscurity of his ori- 
ginal trade, and planted on a fatal elevation by the instructions 
of that philosopher, and the aid of his own talents, became the 
UPAS of society, which was to spread far and wide its deadly 
branches, and drop a mortal poison upon all that came beneath 
its shade. He was the first to announce, that § with him might 
§ be acquired, for a proper compensation, that species of know. 
§ ledge, which was able to confound right and wrong, and make 
é the worse : appear the better cause. “He and his followers in 
the same School openly inculcated, ‘ that not only what is whole- 


% Vide Aristophanem in Pace. v.762. in Vespis. v. 1025. 
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some and useful had no actual substance in themselves; but 
that honour and virtue, being the beginning and aim of what 
is useful, existed only in the opinions and habits of men: that 
the first and best of all acquisitions was Eloquence, such as in 
the senate, the ecclesia, the court? cf law, and the common in- 
tercourse of society, could steal, like the songs by which ser- 
pents were charmed, upon the ears of their auditors, and sway 
their minds at the will of the speaker: that, on all occasions, 
might makes right: that the property of the weak belongs te 
the strong, and that, whatever the law might say to the ¢ con- 
trary, the voice of nature taught and justified the doctrine: 
that luxury, intemperance, licentiousness, were alone virtue 
and happiness: that the greatest of blessings was the power of 
committing wrong with impunity, and the greatest of evils the 
inability to revenge an injury received. ‘—¢ Such were some 
of the doctrines, ’ says Mr Mitchell, ‘ which, advanced with 
all the powers of dialectic skill, and dropping upon a soil too 
well fitted by an imperfect education for their reception, con- 
‘ fused the intellects, and perverted the notions of the young 
* Athenians.’ Their passion for disputation upon all subjects 
is described by Plato as something bey yond the reach of decay 
or mortality. ‘ No sooner,’ he says, ‘ does one of our young 
« men get a taste of it, than he feels delighted, as if he had dis- 
‘ covered a treasure of wisdom. Carried away by a pleasure 
¢ that amounts to madness, he finds a subject of dispute in every 
* thing that occurs. At one time both sides of the subject are 
‘ considered and reduced to one.* At another, the subject is 
‘ analyzed and split into parts: himself becomes the first and 
‘ principal victim of his own doubts and difficulties: his neigh- 
‘ bour, whether junior, senior, or equal, no matter, is the next 
‘ sufferer; he spares not father nor mother, nor any one who 
* will give him the loan of his ears; scarcely animals escape 
* him, and much less his fellow-creatures; even the foreigner 
* has no security but the want of an interpreter at hand to go 
§ between them.’ + We may imagine how rejoiced youths of 


Ce ee a! 


* We remember the opening of a lawyer’s speech upon the Cir- 
cuit, which may give an idea of the sophistical phraseology and mode 
of reasoning :—‘ My Lord, if there ever was a case,—in which one 
* case ought to be conjoined with another case,—this case is that 
* case! —‘ Which case, Mr * * *?’—was his Lordship’s graff but 
humorous reply. 

+ Philebus, p. 74.—Gil Blas, describing his own disputatious pro- 
pensities, while a student at Oviedo, draws a similar picture: ‘ I was 
* so much in love with dispute, that I stopped passengers, known, or 
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this disposition would be to fall in the way of instructors who, 
as Plato describes them in the Phaedon, ‘ when they were dis- 
cussing any question, cared not how the subject they were treat- 
ing really stood,—but only considered how the positions they 
themselves laid down ritght be made appear true to the by- 
standers.’{ And again, in the Thestetus—‘ It is as easy to 
talk with madmen as it is with them. Their writings have 
nothing steady in them: all are in a state of perpetual mo- 
tion. As for a pause in disputation and interrogation, or a 
uiet question or answer, it is a chance infinitely less than no- 
thing that you get such a thing from them. For their minds 
* are in a perpetual state of restlessness: and woe to him that 
* puts an interrogative! instantly comes a flight of enigmatical 
¢ little words, like arrows from a quiver; and if you ask a rea 
* son of this assault, the result is another discharge, with mere- 
* ly a change of names.’ || 
Accordingly Protagoras found his new trade more profit- 
able than binding faggots. Incited by his success, a numer- 
ous train of adventurers still more flagitious flocked to A- 
thens, and taught the same maxims in terms yet more open. 
—Knowledge is Power,—says Lord Bacon: Knowledge is 
Gold,—said the Sophists,—and they brought their wits to a 
good market for substantiating the boast. Like the admirable 


annana*eenen & 


Crichton, and other charlatans of the middle ages, who were 
accustomed to set up challenges, offering to dispute-de omni 
scibili,—they professed themselves ready to answer every ques- 
tion, and to teach every branch of knowledge. The effect 
of such tuition upon the manners and_ the morals of Athenian 


¢ unknown, and proposed arguments to them ; and sometimes meet- 
* ing with Hibernian geniuses, who were very glad of the occasion, it 
* was a good jest to see us dispute: by our extravagant gestures, 
* grimace, contortions, our eyes full of fury, and our mouths full of 
* foam, one would have taken us for bedlamites rather than philoso- 
* phers. ’—Vol. I. p. 3. 

{ In Phedone, § 40. Ed. Oxon. 

|| In Thexteto, p. 130. The process of ratiocination taught by 
Raimond Lully, as it is described by his follower Cornelius Agrippa, 
strongly reminds us of the Grecian Sophists. By this art, says he, 
‘ everye man might plentifullye dispute of what matter he wolde, 
* and with a certain artificial and huge heap of nownes and verbes 

invente and dispute with ostentation, full of trifling deceites upon 
§ both sides.’ (Corn. Agrip. of the Vanity of Sciences, Englished 
by Ja. San. Gent. Lond. 1575.) It is this mechanical process which 
Swift ridicules by his machine in the academy of Lagado,—Scott's 
Life of Swift, p. 334. 
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society we may easily conjecture. Plato and Aristophanes 
bear ample testimony to the perversion of manners in both the 
upper and the lower classes: and the impartial pen of Thucy- 
dides has left upon record a deterioration of morals not only in 
Athens, but throughout Greece, adequate, and yet not more 
than adequate, to the causes which were thus set at work to pro- 
duce it.* A baneful and malignant vapour was spreading 
abroad beneath the surface; and drooping flowers and withered 
yerdure upon every side gave tokens of its desolating course. 

‘ To dispel by the powerful weapon of ridicule these mists of 
* error,—to give a finished picture of a plain unlettered man as 
¢ he was likely to come from the hands of the Sophists,—to res- 
‘ cue the young men of family from the hands of such flagitious 
‘ preceptors, and restore them to that noble simplicity of man- 
‘ners, which had prevailed in Greece in the time of Homer, 
‘and which had not entirely disappeared even in the days of 
‘ Herodotus, was unquestionably the object of the Clouds.’ 
The object was laudable—was noble—and the manner in which 
it was attempted does as much credit to the heart and under- 
standing, as it does to the inventive genius and poetic powers 
of Aristophanes. How the attempt was made—the plot and 
plan of the memorable drama, on which the Poet bestowed 
the whole force of his consummate skill—must, from the writ- 


ings of Cuntberland, be well known to the generality of read- 
ers. It is not our purpose to linger upon this part of the sub- 
ject: we have a proposition to make out, from which Mr 


Mitchell’s courage has shrunk, though he has collected such 
ample matter for supporting it: and, despite that halo of glory, 
which virtues and intellect that ‘ form an epoch in the history 
‘ of man’ have thrown around the son of Sophroniscus, we can 
see enough to believe that Aristophanes was as happy in se- 
lecting the central figure for his piece, as be was in tee other 
constituent parts of this his greatest production. We certainly 
should not be content to rest the defence of the comic bard np- 
on either of the lame and impotent conclusions to which all Mr 
M.’s reasoning conducts him ; namely—either ‘ that the parties 
‘ were very little known to each other,’ and that Aristophanes 
wrote rather in ignorance than with any intention of exposing 
those faults in Socrates, which his personal virtues and magna- 
nimity made only the more dangerous,—or that he described 
Socrates only as he was at the time, or such as he conceived him 
to be,—a conjecture that Mr M. has the flagrant inconsisten- 

* See the Account of the Corcyraan Sedition: Thucyd. Book 3. 
¢. 188, 
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cy to urge in the face of his own argument that ‘ every single 
* trait of the Aristophanic Socrates may be traced in the Plato. 
* nic’—a picture drawn from the most intimate knowledge more 
than twenty years after the Clouds had been acted, and limned 
in such favourable colours as the very safety of the artist made 
it necessary should be employed. {j 

We know from the various authorities upon the Life and 
Conversation of Socrates, that have come down to us, that 
he was the immediate disciple of Archtlaus, one of the Io- 
nian school, and thus derived his philosophical descent regu- 
larly from Thales, of whose disciples it is with truth affirmed 
—* Their facts were few, but their disputes were long; if 
‘ they could not convince, they could at least reason: one 
* absurdity led them to another; but every absurdity fur- 
* nished a disputation of words,—and words, even without 
* ideas, were as the breath of life to the loquacious Athe. 
‘ nians.” We have himself, or Plato for him, laying down 
as a fundamental principle, ‘that the wicked man sins only 
‘ through ignorance, and that the end of his actions, like 
¢ that of all other men, is good, but that he mistakes the na- 
* ture of it, and uses wrong means to attain it,’—and in the 
same way, defining a virtue like bravery to be nothing but 
knowledge.+ Wehave him described as one who, ‘ if not a So- 
phist himself, was always in the company of Sophists,’— 
who like them had given himself up deeply and unremittedly 
to physical researches, ’—and who ‘in vanity and self-conceit 
surpassed them all.’ We find him spending his time not on- 
ly with such ambitious and unprincipled young men as Alcibia- 
ie and Critias, who left him as soon as they had gained their 
objects—a power of speaking and an aptitude for action, { upon 
principles which, it is very plain, notwithstanding the example 
of Socrates himself, might lead to any thing but patriotism and 
moral excellence,—but with an Eucleid, an Antisthenes, an 
Aristippus, men who, as Mr Mitchell expresses it, went from 
him ¢ to form schools, whose names have since been synonymous 
« with sophistry, the coarsest effrontery, and the most undis- 
‘ guised voluptuousness.’ The noble stand he made for the 
laws of his country, in the famous case of the ten generals, *— 


” 
. 
6 
« 


|| Preliminary Discourse, p. cxxxii. 

+ Vid. Aristot. Ethic. Lib. III. c. viii. et Platonem in Lachete et 
Protagora. 

t yeverbas oy inaverarw Atye:y TE xs REATTEMV Xen. Memor. Lib. I. 
c. ii. § 15. 

* Xen. Hist. Grec. Lib. I. c. 7. 
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a stand so perfectly in unison with the personal virtue and mag- 
nanimity of mind conspicuous in his character, and which may 
safely be allowed and admired without at all touching the ques- 
tion of the danger that lurked in his philosophical principles,;— 
must save him from the reproach ¢ that neither practice nor re- 
‘ flexion had made him acquainted with the duties of his office 
¢ as asenator:’@ but we have his own words to assure us £ that 
‘to ask questions || or to answer them—to convict or to be 
‘ convicted’—were in his opinion ‘ the great purposes for which 
‘men should meet together;’—* anda person,’ says Mr M. 
‘who had decreed that his life should be a complete logoma- 
‘chy, could not have come to the contest better prepared ; 
‘nor, where § words were to be the weapons of warfare, could 
¢ any man draw them from a better provided armory.’ Let us add 
to this the terrible catalogue of ‘ false,’ * absurd,’ * unfeeling,” 
and ‘ guilty’ opinions put into the mouth of Socrates by Plato, 
in the fifth book of the Republic, and visited-with such just and 
spirited reprobation by Mr Mitchell, and—for lighter matters— 
the actual conversations of Soérates in the Lysis, the Cratylus, 
the Philebus, or the Parmenides of Plato, which give so fair 
occasion for the scenes in the Clouds, representing the bolting- 
tub—the cock and hen pullet—&Xc.,—the constant appeals to 
the Deemon who was the Zeguiel of this 7orralba—the slovenly 
appearance and want of cleanliness objected to him by Diogenes 
—and we shall not only admit with Mr Mitchell that ‘ the my- 
‘sticism, the garrulity, the hair-splitting niceties of language, 
‘the contempt for exterior appearance, the melancholy tem- 
‘ perament, the strong addiction to physical pursuits, the belief 
‘ in a supernatural agency, to an extent not precisely recognis- 
‘ed by the religion of his country, every single trait of the 
* Aristophanic Socrates may be traced in the Platonic,” but we 
shall feel compelled to go at least so much beyond him as to be- 
lieve that Aristophanes wrote from a most intimate acquaintance 
with the object of his attack, and selected him as one whose 

rinciples he conscientiously believed would prove preeminent- 
Ir dangerous. Nor, when we find Mr Mitchell asserting that 
in this Platonic Socrates, a picture, as we must remind our 
readers, drawn more than twenty years after the date of the 
Clouds, there are even worse and aggravating * circumstances, 
suppressed by the comic bard, than those he has introduced, 
can we conceive by what confusion of judgment he ‘supposes 


q Prelim. Discourse, p. xcvii. |) In Prot. 
§ See the whole of the dialogue called Cratylus. 
* Prelim. Discourse, p. cxxxvii. 
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that an alteration took place in the interval,—that the Socra- 
tes of Ar istophanes was not the Socrates of later days, or that 
the reproof of the poet had changed the pursuits or affected the 
principles of the philosopher.§ Such a notion, notwithstand- 
ing the extravagant compliment to ourselves with which it is 
linked, || we must pronounce most palpably absurd. ‘The soul 
of Socrates, of that Socrates 
—who scorn’d to fear or fly, 

Who liv’d and died, as none can live or die— 
was not moulded of such a malleable temper: nor is it to be 
imagined that any castigation from the hand of a Comedian, 
a class of writers held in utver contempt by all the philosophers, 
could have worked so powerful an effect. 

We are convinced that whoever will take the pains to com- 
pare these two slight sketches of the Sophists and of Socrates 
which we have abstracted, chiefly from the pregnant pages of 
Mr Mitchell, will be struck with points of similarity that, pro- 
perly urged home, might have staggered even Plato, or Xeno- 

hon himself, and that might be exhibited in a still stronger 
fight, had we time or space for a more minute detail. Even 
from the ‘golden’ Memorabilia, in which Mr M. will allow but 
a few blots to be discoverable, and from that ‘ immortal’ ‘Tri- 
logy * which has been embalmed by the tears of all ages, ’—we 
should not despair, however invidious the task, of extracting 
quite enough to support our view of the subject. In the very 
first book of the former we find the charge of receiving pay for 
philosophical instructions, to which Mr M. excepts as a ‘false fea 
ture in the portrait of the Clouds, * not indeed directly fasten- 
ed upon Socrates himself, but strongly countenanced by the 
mode of remuneration to ‘which he would recommend the phi- 
losopher to trust.+ It is no impolitic disinterestedness that 
leaves recompence to gratitude: and even Protagoras would 
sometimes rather appeal for his reward to the feelings of his 
scholars, than to previous stipulation. t A far darker imputa- 
tion upon the Soeratic code of morals,—for we shut our ears as 
we must our hearts against any impeachment of the sage’s in- 
dividual purity, —is only too well warranted by the discusting 
coolness with which, in the same book, he is made to argue on 
the subject of a crime, that all ages and all religions have 
concurred in branding as the most horrible of treasons a 


§ Prelim. Discourse, p. cxxxviii. | Ibid. p. exxxix. 
* — p- Cxxxiv. 
+ Xen. Mem. Lib. I. c. ii. § 7. 
a: hi Plato i in Protagora. 
3 
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inst nature.§ We shudder at the bare idea of pressing a 
point like this: but the Trilogy of Plato, in some respects, is 
not more impregnable. The Apologia, which stands first in 
that collection, notwithstanding its powerful and touching rhe- 
toric, is debased by a vein of quibbling that blends but ill 
with the simple and manly eloquence with which it closes. So- 
crates must have known that the charges expressed by his ac- 
cusers were mere pretexts; that his political sentiments were 
the real cause for which he was prosecuted; and why did he 
not boldly force his assailants to drop the mask ? why strain his 
ingenuity to repel allegations which, after all, he could not 
wholly or implicitly deny ?—-Why does he fight so shy of the 
charge concerning religion, as it is worded in the indictment, if 
he thought it worth while to answer it at all? Why shift his 
ground by aid of his sophistical interrogatives, or fly for shel- 
ter to that paltry play upon the definition of his Demon, which 
might do well enough for Aristotle to quote among his speci- 


§ Xen. Mem. Lib. I. c. iii —Mr Mitchell has with good taste avoid- 
ed this topic. If any thing could provoke us to dilate upon so odious 
a theme, it would be to find Dryden extolling Socrates for such dan- 
gerous reasonings as the following: (see Dryden’s Life of Virgil, q 
p67.) ‘ There is but one Eternal, Immutable, Uniform beauty ; in 
‘contemplation of which, our sovereign happiness consists: and 
‘ therefore a true lover considers beauty and proportion as so ma- 
‘ny steps and degrees, by which he may ascend from the parti- 
‘ cular to the general, from all that is lovely of feature, or regular 
‘in proportion, or charming in sound, to the general fountain of all 
‘ perfection. And if you are so much transported with the sight of 
‘ beautiful persons, as to wish neither to eat or drink, but pass your 
‘ whole life in their conversation ; to what ecstasy would it raise you 
‘to behold the original beauty, not filled up with flesh and blood, 
‘ or varnished with a fading mixture of colours, and the rest of mor- 
‘tal trifles and fooleries, but separate, unmixed, uniform, and di- 
‘ vine,” &c.—The man who could ckoose so luscious a basis for his 
speculations, or to whom the presence of ‘ the beautiful Agathon, * 
or the ‘ interesting Autolycus’ was necessary, before he could work 
and pamper up his reveries to the avo xa3’ avre—the ‘ original beau- 
‘ty’ and * fountain of all perfection,’ must have had too presump- 
tuous a confidence in his own strength, or too disdainful a contempt 
for the opinion of the world. 


q Dryden declares himself indebted to Mr Walsh for this Life of 
Virgil, but it bears strong marks of his revision, and at any rate the 
*pinions expressed in it are set forth under his sanction. 
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mens of enthymematic reasoning, * but can hardly be considers 
ed by us as any thing better than what Shakespeare would have 
called ¢ some quip, some quillet to deceive.’ + In the Criton, 
which displays the magnanimity of Socrates in the most con. 
spicuous and affecting manner, we may entertain some doubts 
as to the soundness of an argument, that makes the highest re- 
verence towards the laws, consist in aiding them to accomplish 
an act of the most monstrous injustice. But the exquisite beau- 
ty of that suicidal dialogue, as well as its indisputable alienation 
of Self; may be allowed to shield it from a cavil. The Pha. 
don, however—splendid, overpowering as it is—lies a little 
more open to remark. We would not deny the fanciful grace, 
the spell-like enchantment of its ultramundane speculations; 
still less would we militate against the soul-piercing pathos of 
its final scenes, though that pathos be much impaired by the 
studied suppression of all natural tenderness, and the artful am- 
biguity of the expiring sneer, which give too much the air of 
dying, as in many points the philosopher had lived, for fet. 
But amid all the tediousness of the metaphysical subtleties 
that Socrates brings forward in this dialogue for proving the 
soul’s immortality, there is that vile doctrine of referring all 
abstract knowledge to the memory of a previous existence, 
more futile than the theory of innate ideas overturned by 
Locke, and as dangerous, when viewed in connexion with 
the other Socratic doctrine of ascribing all virtue to know- 
ledge, as any of the moral heresies maintained by the So- 
phists,—which would confound the whole distinctions between 
probity and vice, destroy the real merit of ,every species of 
excellence, and make the moral world a mere realm of anar- 
chy for chance to rict in uncontrouled. It is vain to urge » 
gainst the mischief of doctrines like this, an example of inno- 
cence, however spotless, or a reach of thought, however sub-’ 
lime. Eudoxus himself, white he would have had all mankind 
devote themselves to pleasure as the highest good, was a model 
of temperance and self-denial.{ ‘The ethics of Socrates con- 
tain maxims as pure as any that Christianity unfolds, and po- 
litical reflections that might instruct even the absolute wisdom of 






































* Vide Aristot. Rhetor. Lib. II. c. xxiv. 
+ Mr Mitchell has noticed the gross contradiction between one 
part of the Apologia and the language of the Phaedon on the subject 
of physical pursuits. He might have added the testimony of Dio 
genes Laertius to prove that Socrates had been most violently ad 
dicted to those studies. 

¢ Aristot. Ethic. Lib. X. ¢. ii. 
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some statesmen at the present day. ‘ They who are treated 
* with violence, hate, as though they were bereft of a right: 
¢ they who are conciliated by persuasion, love, as though they 
‘ were gratified with a favour: therefore it is not the part of 
* those who study prudence, to coerce by violence, but of those 
‘ who have mere force without judgment to guide it,’ +—is a 
remark, to which certain rulers we could mention might attend 
with advantage. But all this forms no excuse or palliation for 
a philosophy which weaker heads or more depraved hearts 
could so easily wrest to the most pernicious purposes. It was 
a weapon that might be wielded to destroy as well as to defend : 
asort of Lesbiun rule || that might be made to accommodate itself 
to any shape, or be twisted into any tortuosity. We can hardly 
think it a sufficient compensation for such an evil, to find the 
folly of the dean-election exposed in one treatise § of the So- 
cratic school, or ‘ the originally happy state of man,’ ‘ the de- 
luge,’ or ‘the doctrine of free will,’ darkly suggested in an. 
other. t But our readers may think it full time for us to have 
done with this subject; and as we draw near the close of Mr 
Mitchell’s dissertation, we feel half-infected by his softness. It 
is impossible to read the few last pages of his Essay, without 
losing every other feeling in admiration of their cloquent beau- 
ty. His forte certainly does not lie in syllogism: But to his 
purity of taste, and his liveliness of manner; the warmth of 

is classical devotions, and the graces of the language in which 
he clothes them; we are glad to bear most cordial testimony ; 
and it makes us pass, with every kindly inclination, to examine 
the translations that constitute the remainder of his work. 

Yet we must begin with a protest against the plan upon 
which these translations are executed. It is really not fair 
in Mr M. to garble his poetry with so much prose: to give 
us Aristophanes in stripes; like the cuts and slashes of a Spa- 
nish doublet. We can hardly pretend to fathom his reason 
for doing so. It cannot be laziness surely, with such an unli- 
mited command of language and versification as he seems to 
possess. It cannot be a mincing delicacy, that wishes to pass 
sicco pede over all that might offend pradish ears,—for many of 
the passages omitted in the translation are purer than some that 


+ Xen. Mem. Lib. I. c. ii. § 10. 
i) Vid. Aristot. Ethic. Lib. V. c. x» 
gq Xen. Mem. Lib. I. c. ii. § 9. 
t Vide Platonem de Legibug, 
VOL, XXXIV. NO. 68, U 
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find 2 place. Besides we suppose that Mr M. does not mean 
to publish a Family Aristophanes, or pretend to a more squeam- 
ish stomach than Madame Dacier, who has managed to let us 
have her translations served up whole, an instance of some reso- 
lution as well as ingenuity in that remarkable lady. We shall 
be sincerely sorry to have our favourites the Clouds and the 
Birds thus mangled; nor is it just in Mr M. towards his au- 
thor, to stand behind the scenes, like Master Peter in Don 
Quixote, and bring in his characters with a flourish of the rhe- 
torical trumpet, or keep them off, merely as it suits his con- 
venience. Mr M. must know the old Greek proverb, xsAwm, 
Quryerv 4 wn Payer, * either eat the whole snail, or let it quite a- 
lone, ’—and that is the sort of treat his readers will expect of 
him. Of the Acharnians, a play of about 1200 lines altogether, 
his versign omits nearly 500,—not very far from the half. The 
1400 lines of the Knights, are despoiled of upwards of 400, 
Whether the passages fof untranslated be of much consequence 


or not, we object to the plan in toto. ‘The merely English reader 
may imagine himself cheated of something valuable,—and 
think that he does not.get all he was promised for his money; 
while the scholar will certainly grumble to see omitted any op- 
portunity for spirited interpretation or useful remark. 

A person with a rage for classification might arrange the re- 
maining — of Aristophanes under the three heads of Critical, 


which would comprehend the Frogs,—Philosophical, which would 
contain the Cleuds,—and Political, which might be made to em- 
brace all the rest. But these different qualities are so interwov- 
en in the tissue of each individual piece, that it would be silly 
to lay much stress upon apy such arrangement. The two plays 
which Mr M. has given us in the present volume, may be con- 
sidered as two of the most exclusively political,—each having a 
specific object of policy in view, that is kept sight of through- 
out. The Acharnians, which stands first, is likewise the ear- 
liest of its author’s productions, that has come down to us en- 
tire. The plot may be told in a very few words. 

* Diceopolis, a citizen of Athens, is irritated at the continuance 
of the Peloponnesian war, that calamitous event, which furnished 
Aristophanes with so many topics of complaint, and which ended in 
the ruin of his native country. Diczopolis endeavours to persuade 
his countrymen to make a peace with Lacedemon,—his efforts fail: 
irritated at their obstinacy, the worthy rustic resolves to make a se- 
parate peace for himself and family, and despatches one Amphitheus 
to Sparta for the purpose. We are not to look for probability in 
these Grecian farces: or, rather, it is in an utter contempt for pro- 
bability, and an entire departure from all the ordinary prosaic occut- 
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rences of common life, that the principal * entertainment of these 
wild sallies of humour consists. This journey of one or two hundred 
miles is accordingly accomplished in the course of a few minutes. + 
The rest of the play consists in a succession of panegyrics upon the 
blessings which this treaty brings to Dicaopolis—(among which the 
additions to his culinary enjoyments are not forgotten, in a country 
where cookery is ranked by one of its poets among the liberal arts) ; 
and a series of satires upon the young statesmen of the day, who 
were impatient for the continuance of the war, and who, it should 
seem, had as yet shown nothing but that spirit of foppery, haughti- 
ness, and vain-gloriness, which often precedes the development of 
powerful and active minds: such were Alcibiades and Lamachus, 
upon the latter of whom the dramatist’s Jash falls very heavily. ’ 

Thus tar Mr Mitchell. Though the Greek argument cha- 
racterizes this play as iv choden memornesrvor— exceeding-well con- 
cocted;’ and though there is no piece of Aristophanes more 
rich in that pregnant, unlooked-for, round-the-corner sort of 
personal satire he so much excelled in, we cannot regard it, in 
comparison with his other compositions, as so interesting as any 
ofthem. Spite of the chronological propriety of beginning with 
it, we think a translator, conscious of the force of first impres- 
sions, might have hesitated as to putting it foremost. The best 
scenes are the famous interview between Diceeopolis and Euri- 
pides, whom Aristophanes is delighted to bring as soon as pos- 
sible into ridicule,—a scene uncommonly brisk in the original, 
but rather tame and vapid in Mr M.’s transfusion of it,—and 
those farcical and broadly-humorous scenes with the Megaren- 
sian and his daughters, the Boeotian and the little sycophant, 
which Mr M. has not translated at all, at least has only given 
hashed up with his descriptive prose. 

Mr M. is not happy in the dialogue of this drama. He has 
not caught the Aristophanic brevity and roughness. It is alto- 
gether too much wire-drawn, and too much inflated, to please us. 
He says a good deal that Aristophanes does not say, and be- 
stows a meretricious glare and glossiness.upon a good deal that 
he does. He gives us the cold “ali tter of an icicle, for the hear- 
ty though less polished glow of his author’s phraseology. We 


* Not the principal surely. Mr M. should have added, as fur as 
the plot is concerned. 


+ It is much more violent in Shakespeare to whisk his characters 
from Italy to England and back again, as he has done in Cymbe- 
line: or to slide over sixteen years between two acts, as in the Win- 
ter’s Tale. 
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would not be thought unreasonable in our demands. We do 
not want Mr M. to rival the inimitably compressive powers 
of the Greek tongue. It would be as bad as the attempt of 
Barten Holiday, in his version of Juvenal, to make every line 
of his comprehend the sense of one of the original,—forgetting 
that he wrote under the disadvantage of four syllables less in 
each verse. But we need not have such a word, for instance, 
as Papucxocoyaeyeee (lin..3.) spun out into * whole battalions, In 
numbers numberless, like Ocean’s waves ;’—nor such a phrase 
as adurnSar senyedsnev (lin. 9.) rendered by ‘ t’other trouble, A trou- 
* ble that might give the tragic Muse Fit theme and matter, ’— 
which, by the by, is by much the /east comic meaning that the 
words can be in any — made to bear. Neither can we see 
why Mr Mitchell should not have imitated better the colloquial 
ease, half-coarse, half-dégagé, that runs through the Iambics 
of Aristophanes. Why should a homely phrase like & orev "yo 
purrouas (lin. 14.), become in his dainty transformation * Since 
first | took to living cleanly, Aud making my ablutions,’ when 
the Poet meant it for nothing more than a rude expression for 
the infancy of life? We believe it is Fielding that recommends 
a play or two of Johnson’s, (who was a diligent student though 
no imitator of Aristophanes), to be taken as a kind of prepara- 
tive before one commences the perusal of this Author, lest, as 
he figuratively says, the simplicity of his style, for want of being 
sweetened with. modern quaintness, may, like old wine after 
sugar-plums, appear insipid, and without any flavour, to palates 
that have been vitiated with the common theatrical diet. * Read 
not to believe and take for granted,’ is one advice of Lord Ba- 
con’s.* We fear that Mr Mitchell has given more authority 
over himself than it deserved to this recommendation of a 
writer who failed in his own attempted version of a Greek 
comedy. For perusal he has understood translation, and has 
devoted too much time to working in the mines of our early 
dramatists, instead of undergoing the greater trouble it would 
have cost him to form a style of his own more suited to the exi- 
gency. Johnson, and Beaumont and Fletcher, with all their 
high and undisputed merit in their own line, are the worst pos- 
sible models for a translation of Aristophanes. Fielding pro- 
bably meant to do nothing more than round a period ; But he 
has done considerable mischief to Mr M.’s translations of dia- 


* ‘ Dubitare in singulis non est inutile,’ says Thomas Langschnei- 
derius to the most scientific Ortuinus Gratius.—Epist. Obscurorum 
Virorum, p.1. ed. France. 
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logue. His chorusses are good, almost without exception ; for 
in them he is treading a path of his own, without any blunder- 
ing finger-posts to mislead him. 

At line 79 (of the original) we think Brunck, and Mr M. 
after him, have fallen into a mistake: & Bageagos yae eevDeces HysvTes 
porous, Tors wAuCTE uveepesvous Peyev ve nas amisiv 

—*‘ For these barbarians, 

‘The rogues ! allow no manhood but to those 

Who show a vigour at their meals, and drink 

A hogshead at a draught ’— , 
says the ambassador. ‘Then follows the remark of Dicceopolis, 
wuts 26, Awinasag te xas xatervyoves* which Mr M. according to 
Brunck’s Latin, and in his own amplifying manner, renders 

—‘ Say you? we hold 

Thoughts quite diverse, and think such fellows are 

The stuff that pimps and profligates are made of.” 
Diczeopolis means to be much more sarcastic. * The barbari- 
‘ ans think those alone worth naming Men, that can gorge and 
‘ swill the mightiest quantities,’ says the envoy,—* And we— 
‘ your debauchees and profligates, ’—observes the citizen: that 
is surely, those are the persons we think Men, a stroke of satire 
quite Aristophanic. At line 140 we have another error. 0- 
ys wyensre is translated ¢ our frosty bard, Theognis, Was writ- 
ing for the prize.’ The meaning is, * one of his plays was 
being acted.’ At line 174 «errwrer had better have been ren- 
oad salmagundy than sallad, 1t was a dish precisely answer- 
ing to Morgan’s preparation in the cock-pit.* At line 279, 4? 
somis iv cw Dejadrw xeqeactras is rendered * What serve shields un- 
less for fuel ?’--Diczeopolis only intends to signify among the 
blessings of peace, that the shield may be now hung up to get 
smoked in the chimney. But we are tired, as our yeaders must 
be, of this minuteness of remark. All we want is to impress 
upon Mr M. that he had better take more pains, especially with 
the dialogue. He seems to have imagined that the features of 
his original could be best copied in a hurry. (Preface, p. i.) 
But he should recollect, that a light hand is not necessarily a 
careless one. It is to ‘the patient touches of unwearied art’ 
that we owe the truest copies of nature. Simplicity of style is 
always the result of labour; and simplicity should never be for- 
gotten in a translation of Aristophanes. 

We are glad to get Mr M. to a chorus. He has imitated 
with great success both the trochaic and anapeestic measures of 


* Roderick Random. 
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the Greek. The first appearance of the Chorus in this play is 
very spirited. 
Scene VII. Full Chorus in pursuit of Diceopolis, address 
each other. 
‘ Double, double toil and trouble, quicken step and change your plan, 
Inquisition or petition must arrest the shameless man ;— 
It concerns her pride and honeur that our town his motions know; 
Who has back’d him, or has track’d him, forward let bim come aad 
show. 
Semi-Chorus. Toil and search are in vain, 
He is gone,—tled amain. 
Now shame to my age, 
And to life’s parting stage. 
Other tale it had been, 
When my years were yet green, 
And my youth in her pride 
Follow’'d fast at the side 
Of Phayillus the racer ! 
A fleet-going pacer, 
Though coals a full sack 
Press'd hard at my back. 
Then had not this maker 
Of peace, and a breaker 
With his best friends, I ween, 
Long space put between 
His country’s undoer 
And me his pursuer, 
Nor should we thus part 
For a leap and a start. 
But now my leg with age is heavy, and in vengeance for my sins, 
* Lacratides and all his frost sure winter in these stiffen’d shins. 
So the rogue both scapes and flouts me— 


Semi-Chorus: Forward, forward, friend, ’twere shame, 
Should we, tho’ slow, the search forego, and the varlet vict’ry claim.’ 


The scene between Diezopolis and the Chorus is still better: 
we wish it had been given entire. 

Dic. ‘ Explanation—supplication— 

Chor. Both are preaching to the wind. 

Dic. Warm petition and submission— 

Chor. Seas are deaf and rocks are blind. 

Dic. Bended knees and hands uplifted— 

Chor. We have eyes and cannot see. 


* Lacratides was a former archon of Athens, during whose ma- 
gistracy there happened a prodigious fall of snow. 
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Dic. Falling tear and prayer submissive— 

Chor. We have ears, but not for thee. 

Dic. Hear, O hear me! 

Chor. I'll not hear thee—death must guerdon deeds so bold. 

Dic. (enraged.) Blow for blow then let us bandy, damn’d be he 
that first cries hold. 

On a wight your vengeance falls not—unprovided—unprepared— 

With the nearest and the dearest of your friends must it be shared. 

Chor. (to his companions.) Sons and wardsmen of Acharne, whence 
this threat of retribution ? 

Speak,—explain,—my wildered brain seeks in vain for a solution. 

Hath he bairn of any present, hath he prisoner hous’d within ? 

Whence hath he such boldness gather’d ? 

Dic. (exhibiting something in his hand.) Now let Fate her work begin: 

We have here that in the drama shall enact a foremost part— 

Surest test to prove who best loves his craft and trade at heart. 

Chor. Allis over—darkness cover me and mine within the grave ! 

(To Dic.) O let prayer and humble tear this my toy, my darling 
save ! 

Explanation—supplication— 

Dic. Both are preaching to the wind. 

Chor. Warm petition and submission— 

Dic. Seas are deaf and rocks are blind.’ 


We have no rvom for further extracts from this play. We 
would only allude to the famous defence of Diczopolis, begin- 
ning in the original at line 497, (which Mr M. has translated 
with considerable spirit), in order to notice a singular mistake 
of a most ingenious and lamented author, the late Member for 
Banbury.—Mr Douglas refers the animated picture of bustling 
preparation so well described in the concluding lines of the 
speech to the fitting-out of the Sicilian expedition. t As the 
Acharnians was written in the sixth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, and the armament against Syracuse was not sent out till 
the seventeenth, it is needless to point out that this is an er- 
roneous notion. Our Edinburgh readers will perhaps forgive 
us too for hinting at an Athenian custom expressed in line 617, 
which will be very intelligible to those who remember how rife 
the cry of Gardez l'eau, || once was in the streets of our beau- 
tiful metropolis, and what it portended. Edinburgh has been 
called the modern Athens:—but we trust that no one will sup- 
pose this to be the strongest point of similitude. 


t Douglas on the Modern Greeks, p. 164. 


|| The warning at Athens was not so specifically worded :—» 
wrme amoumreoy txytovrés iorrregees, 
anartis EZIZTQ TaENPOVY 06 Pidote 
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It must be evident by this time to our readers, that the An- 
cient Comedy rested none of its claims to admiration upon va- 
riety of incident or intricacy of plot. The plays of Aristo- 

hanes, with the highest finish of execution, display the utmost 
Daldness of design. We cannot indeed agree with Lord Shaftes- 
bury—(who seems to follow Aristotle.in assigning a great 
preeminence to the Grecian Tragedy)—in thinking that the 
truth of characters, the beauty of order, and the imitation of 
nature, were wholly unknown to the comedians; to whom 
he yet assigns a perfection in style and language, and an a- 
mazing fertility in all the turns and diversities of humour, * 
We think, on the contrary, the imitation of nature exact; the 
truth of character uniformly preserved ; and the beauty of order 
maintained,—as far as order can be beautiful that is entirely 
simple, that never diverges from straight lines, nor deviates into 
* the winding lineaments of grace.’ The character of Demus 
in the very play we are now going to examine, which, as pro- 
fessing to exhibit an exact portrait of a whole people with all 
their peculiarities, required great powers for accurate observa- 
tion and faithful copying, is, says Mr Mitchell, ¢ an immortal 
‘ procf of rich invention, discrimination, and acuteness.’? * Even 
* as a drama,’ he elsewhere observes, ‘ the Knights has always 
* held a very high rank, and not undeservedly.’ But the Gre- 
cian Comedies, though true in the delineation of character, and 
of consequence in those delineations strict in their fidelity to 
nature, disdained the additional embellishment of interesting 
action. They have abundance of jokes wag’ ixevsas, pleasantries 
by surprise, but few incidents of the same description. Any 
simple fiction served as a vehicle for Satire, Politics, Criti- 
cism, and Poetry, the prime ingredients in the intellectual 
repast offered by the comic poet to his audience; and a little 


* Characteristicks, p. 245. We do not preeisely see how a writer 
can be perfect in style and language, which are to be put in the 
mouths of different characters, without keeping to the truth of cha- 
racter: or fertile in all the turns and varieties of humour, without 
imitating nature.—Some critics will have it that the characters of 
Aristophanes are all generic, that is, that each is the embodied likey 
ness of a tribe or genus, the personification of an abstract idea, not 
of a real individual.—In this way, every comic or tragic character 
may be called the representative of a genus, at least as long as there 
shall be points of resemblance among mankind,—as long as each in- 
dividual does not stand per se, distinct, isolated, without model and 
without copy. Is not Socrates an individual portrait ? are not C/gsr, 
Euripiaes (in the Frogs) strong individual portraits ? 
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garnishing of buffoonery mixed up with them, made the treat 
be exquisitely relished by every class of Athenians. The plan 
of the Knights is even more straight-forward and unadorned 
than that of the Acharnians; but it is a play of a much higher 
order in every other point. ‘ The professed object,’ says Mr 
Mitchell, ‘ of this singular composition is the overthrow of that 
powerful demagogue, whom the author had professed in his Achar- 
nians (Act II.) that it was his intention at some future day “ to cut 
into shoe-leather ;” and his assistants on the occasion are the very 
persons, for whose service the exploit was to take place,—the rich 
proprietors, who among the Athenians constituted the class of Horse- 
men or Knights. For this purpose Athens is here represented as a 
house: Demus (a personification of the whole Athenian people) is 
the master of it; Nicias and Demosthenes (the General not the Ora- 
tor), names too familiar to the reader of history to need explanation, 
are his slaves; and Cleon is his confidential servant and slave-driver. 
The levelling disposition of the Athenians could not have been pre- 
sented with a more agreeable picture. If the dramatis persone are 
few, the plot of the piece is still more meagre ; it consists merely of 
aseries of humiliating pictures of Cleon, and a succession of proofs 
to Demus, that this favourite servant is wholly unworthy of the trusé 
and confidence reposed in him. The manners are strictly confined 
to Athens, and might almost be thought to belong to a people who 
imagined with the Indian, that his own little valley comprehended the 
whole world ; and that the sun rose on one side of it, only to set a- 
in on the other.’ 
Mr Mitchell justly ascribes great value to this comedy ‘ as 
‘ an historical document, giving a strong, full, and faithful pic 
‘ ture of the most singular people that ever existed.’ Yet we 
cannot but observe that he dwells, both in his argument and 
notes, with too much satisfaction upon the darker shades of the 
rtrait. He seems to lose all sight of moderation, and abso- 
utely run riot in his unsparing abuse of republicanism and po- 
on orators. We would just beg leave to accompany him in 
is triumph, like the slave of the Roman chariot, and whisper 
in his ear § THOU also art a man ;—with all your national par- 
‘ tiality you must confess that Demus and your own John Bull 
*‘ have somewhat more than an exterior resemblance.” Demus 
indeed has no wife to read him lectures ¢ on the indispensable 
‘duty of cuckoldom, ’ but he has the knavish servant, the false 
ally, the traitorous friend, and all the wantonness of humour, 
wildness of caprice, and depth of gullibility, that distinguish the 
famous representative of the English national character. We 
cannot be supposed to entertain much affection for a people 
who could suffer Miltiades to die in prison, and Themistocles 
in exile ; but aversion may be pushed to the limits of injustice. 
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How are we to expect any candour from a writer who begins 
his work by making the Galo-street Conspiracy* a grave, and 
doubtless in his opinion # powerful, argument, for taking that 
exclusive view of politics which he at the same time acknow. 
ledges should be carefully avoided: + who eulogizes Dante for 
his very doubtfal equity, to say no worse of it, in condemning 
Brutus and Cassius, with Judas Iscariot betwixt them, to 4 
place which Julius Caesar or Augustus had a much better claim 
to occupy : { and who can express his cordial concurrence with 
that most violent and groundless dogma of Xenophon, * that 
* any one, not immediately in the rank. of the people, who pre. 
‘ fers living in a democratical rather than in an oligarchical 
* government, must be a villain by anticipation, and acts upon 
the consciousness, that it is easier to be a bad man and to 
escape detection in a state where the government is in the 
hands of the many, than it is in a state where the govern 
ment is in the hands of the few?’ |} What will Mr Mitchel 
say to Montaigne, whose honest opinion ‘ that a man ought to 
* be contented with that form of government, and those funda. 
¢ mental constitutions of it, which he received from his ances 
* tors, and under which himself was born,’ gives him a right 
to be heard on this question,—and who nevertheless freely con- 
fesses, that if he could have chosen his place of birth, it should 
have been under the republic of Venice,—a government ap. 
proaching much nearer to the democracy of Athens, than to 
the odious oligarchy, or monarchy, or whatever else we must 
term it, of Xenophon’s favourite Lacedemon? Mitford ap 
ears to be the great master of political wisdom, whom Mr 
Mitchell has chosen to follow: and our readers must be pretty 
generally aware of what respect is due to the prejudices of an 
historian who makes heroes of the cold-blooded Darius, the 
cruel Xerxes, and almost of the frantic Cambyses, while he can 
bestow an elaborate frigidity upon his account of Marathon, 
and toil to deepen every stain upon the patriotic virtues of De 
mosthenes. We say this without meaning in the least to de 
tract from the praises he deserves for the great care and atten- 
tion he has employed in the compilation of his history; but the 
student will be bitterly disappointed who expects to find it rich 
either in impartial views or liberal opinions. 


* Preface, p. xii. + Ibid. 

t The great Devil’s mouth,—as Dryden calls it ; see the Inferno, 
Canto XXXIV. and Mitchell’s Preface, p. xiii. 

| Mr Mitchell seems so fond of this sentiment that he quotesit 
awice ; see his Prelim. Discourse, p. cxliii, and Translation, p. 295. 
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Without, however, being hurried away in our feelings by any 
Josses or remarks of commentator or translator, we must con- 
sider the Knights an everlasting monument of the power, pa- 
triotism, and skill of Aristophanes. * Cleon appears to have 
been in his imagination as the centre of a circle, into which all that 
society exhibits of the mean and the ridiculous, all that folly contains 
of the weak and the imbecile, and all that vice displays of the odi- 
ous and disgusting, was, as a matter of course, to be drawn. * 
That good humour, which, in spite of the opposite opinion general- 
ly entertained of him, formed, 1 think, a conspicuous part of the 
character of Aristophanes, displays itself here but rarely :—he had 
set his all upon a cast, and the danger he was running evidently sits 
heavy upon his mind. His Chorus, who are generally to his plays 
what the female faces have been observed to be to the pieces of Ho- 
garth, a means of keeping the acrimonious feelings within the limits 
of legitimately pleasureable sensation, here assume a ferocity of cha- 
racter—the poet has written their parts with gall, and armed their 
hands with a dagger. The German critics, whose feelings are as 
correct as their learning is profound, have observed the difference 
between the Knights of Aristophanes and his other plays. It isa 
struggle for life and death, says Wieland: it is a true dramatic phi- 
lippic, says Schlegel.’ 

‘ In attacking Cleon so continually upon the point where he seemed 
least assailable, viz. the affair at Pylus, the poet has shown that deep 
knowledge of the people collectively, which forms the most consi- 
derable feature in his literary character.’ ‘ It was politic to nau- 
seate the audience with a continual recitation of the only event upon 
which any. real notion of his capacity could be grounded. The pea- 
sant who signed the vote for the banishment of Aristeides, had no 
other reason for it but that he was tired of hearing him continually 
styled the Just.’ 

Mr Mitchell has risen with his author. The translation of 
the Knights is much superior to that ef the other play. Even 
the Iambic dialogue, though still generally heavy, is very brisk 
in one or two passages. We shall give a specimen or two. The 
following is from Scene I. in which Nicias and Demosthenes, 
habited as slaves, are debating on some means of overreaching 
Cleon. Demosthenes calls for a flask of wine to stimulate his 
ingenuity : 

Nic. * A flask! thy soul is ever in thy cups: 
What thoughts can habit in a toper’s brain ? 


* This is representing the character of Cleon in this play as too 
ideal, too generic. The fact is, that Cleon seems actually to have 


combined in himself, all the detestable qualities enumerated in the 
text. 
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Harkye, thou trifling, bubbling water-drinker, 

Who darest speak treason thus against good liquor ! 
Resolve me—speak—What stirs the wit most nimbly ? 
What makes the purse feel heaviest, or gives 

Most life to bus’ness ?—wine! What masters all 
Disputes ?—a merry cup! What gives the spirits 
Their briskest flow ?—good liquor! What most sets 
The soul afloat in love and friendly benefits ?— 

A mantling bowl !—hand me a pitcher then :— 
Quick, quick, nay quick! I'll bathe my very mind 
And soul therein, and then see who can hit 

Upon a trim device. 
A-lack a-day ! 

What will that drunkenness of thine engender! (goes in doors.) 


- Much good, believe me: quick, and bring the wine then. 


I'll lay me down,—let but the generous fumes 
Once mount into my head, and they will gender 
Such dainty little schemes—such tit-bit thoughts— 
Such trim devices ! ’— 


The next, from the last scene of the play, gives a spirited 
sketch of the young political coxcombs of Athens.—Demus is 
recounting to Agoracritus the Sausage-seller, who has suc- 
ceeded to his favour in the place of the degraded Cleon, his 
projected reformations in the state: 

Dem. ‘ Y'll have no speeches in the Agora 


Agor. 


Dem. 


Agor. 


From those whose chins haye not yet budded. 
Clisthenes 
And Straton then must use despatch, and straight 
Look out another school of oratory. 
My meaning rather points to those same sparks, 
For ever haunting the perfumer’s shops, 
Who sit and chatter to this tune—* Commend me (mimicking) 
To Pheax—swinge me !—'tis a man of parts— 
Vers’d in all school-points most divinely—none 
Takes firmer hold upon his hearer—split me !— 
And then such art in hammering his sentiments, 
So clear, so powerful to sway the passions !— 
He'll take them in their highest storm and buffetings, 
And—stap my vitals—lay them in a moment.’ 
(mimicking) A rape! arape! thou’rt gone, thou’rt lost—this 
phrase-maker 
Hath ta’en thy very senses—split my wind-pipe !’ 


We must return to the first Act to give the scene between 
the Knights or Chorus, the Sausage-seller, who is to contend 
against Cleon for the mastery in impudence, and Cleon him 
self, Mr Mitchell has translated it with amazing fire and. ve 
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gour. Nothing can be better than the burst of double trochaics, 
in which the Knights commence their attack : * 
Cuorvs. 
‘Stripes and torment, whips and scourges, for the toll-collecting 
knave ! 
Knighthood wounded, troops confounded, chastisement and ven- 
geance crave. 
Taxes sinking, tributes shrinking, mark his appetite for plunder ; 
At his craw and rav’ning maw dykes and whirlpools fail for wonder ! 
Explanation and evasion—covert art and close deceit— 
Fraudful funning, force and cunning, who with him in these com- 
ete ? 
He can cheat and eke repeat twenty times his felon feat, 
All before yon blessed sun has quench'd his lamp of glowing heat. 
Then to him—pursue him—strike, shiver, and hew him ; 
Confound him and pound him, and storm all around him ’—&c. 


Cleon trembles at so furious an assault, and calls for aid upon his 
favourites and abettors, the dicasts of the courts, under a curious 
combination of characters. It is a combination which we had 
not expected to see imitated by any assembly of the present day: 
but as Claudio says, ‘ Ob! what men dare do! what men may 
‘do! what men daily do! not knowing what they do !’+ 

Cl. * Judges, jurymen, and pleaders, you whose soul is in your fee; 
You that in a three-piec’d obol, father, mother, brother see ; 

You, whose food I’m still providing, straining voice through right and 
wrong— 
Mark and see—Conspiracy drives and buffets me along! 

Chor. "Tis with reason—’tis in season—’tis as you yourself have done: 

Thou fang, thou claw—thou gulph, thou maw! yielding partage fair 
to none. 

Where’s the officer at audit but has felt your cursed gripe ? 

Squeez’d and tried with nice discernment, whether yet the wretch be ripe.. 

Like the men our figs who gather, you are skilful to discern, 

Which is green and which is ripe, and which is just upon the turn. 

Is there one well-purs’d among us, lamb-like in heart and life, 

Link’d and wedded to retirement, hating bus’ness, hating strife ? 

Soon your greedy eye ’s upon him—when his mind is least at home,— 

Room and place—from farthest Thrace, at your bidding he must come. 

Foot and hand are straight upon him—neck and shoulder in your grip, 

To the ground anon he’s thrown, and you smite him on the hip. 

Cl. (fawning.) Il frem you comes this irruption, you for whom 

my cares provide, 

To reward old deeds of valour, stone and monumental pride. 


* The want of some English metre similar to the trochaic and ana- 
pestic metres in Greek, formed one great deficiency ip all former 
translations of this poet. Mr M. has entirely supplied this defect. 

t Much Ado abeut Nothing, Act iy. sc. 1. 
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*Twas my purpose to deliver words and speech to that intem— 
And for —_ my good intentions must I thus be tempest-rent ? 
Chor. Fawning br aggart, proud deceiver, y ielding likea pliant thong! 
We are not old men to cozen and to gull with lying tongue. B 
Fraud or force—assault or parry—at all points will we parsue thee: | 
And the course which first exalted, knav e, that same shall now undo 
thee. 
Cl. (to the audience.) Town and wea!l—I make appeal—back and 
breast these monsters feel. 
Chor. Have we wrung a clamour from thee, pest and ruin of our town? 
Saus. Clamour as he will, P llraise a voicethat shall his clamour drown. 
Chor. To outreach this knave in speech were a great and glorious 
feat— 
But to pass in face and brass—that were triumph all complete. | 
Then might fly to earth and sky notes of vict'ry pzan’d high! 
cl. (to the audience.) Allegation—affiirmation—I am here prepar‘d 
to make 
That this man, (pointing to the Sausage-vender) shipp'd spars and tim- { 
ber and—sausages for Sparta’s sake. 
Saus. Head and oath, I stake them both, and free before this pres Ba 
sence say, Th 
That the Hall a guest most hungry sees in this man (pointing to Cleon) § He 
ev'ry day ; : Sor 
He walks in with belly empty and with full one goes away,’ &c. The 
The next interruption of the Chorus is very powerful : By 
Chor. * Wretch! without a parallel— You 
Son of thunder—child of hell,— Yor 
Creature of one mightv sense, Wh 
Concentrated impudence {_ And 
From earth’s centre to the sea, Hes 
Nature stinks of that and thee,’ &c. I 
‘ But thou, (turning to the Sausage-vender) whose breeding and deri 
whose feeding were in those schools and masters, page 






From whence pr oceed all those who breed our present state-dis 
aSters,— 
"nfold thy speech—direct and teach in eloquent oration 
‘That they are naught who'd have us taught a virtuous education. 
Saus. Then at a word must first be heard my Tival’s estimation. 
Cl. (eagerly.) I claim precedence in my speech—nor you my right 
deny, Sir. 
Saus. Your reason,—plea?—mere knavery! (proudly) marry ani 
what am I, Sir? 
I stake my fame and this way claim a right to prior speaking. 
Chor. (gravely.) The reason’s good, well understood ;—if more th 
foe be seeking, 
Be it replied—that you're a knave, and not of new creation, 
But known and tried—on either side—through all your generation. 
4 
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Cl. {to Saus.) Dost still oppose ? 

Saus. Fore friends and foes. 

Cl. My soul is ia commotion :— 
By Earth !— 

Saus. By Air i— 

ci. I vow! 

Saus. I swear ! 

Cl. By Jupiter !— 

Saus. By Ocean !— 

Cl. O I shall choke— 

Saus. You shall not choke—myself am your prevention. 

Chor. (to Saus.) Forbear, forbear, my friend, nor mar so useful an 

intention ! 

Cl. (to Saus.) Discuss—propound your cause—your ground for 

these your words nefarious. 

Saus. My pow’rs of speech—my art to reach phrase season’d high 

and various— 

Cl. (contemptuously.) Your pow'rs of speech!—ill fare the cause 

beneath your hands e’er falling — 
Batter’d and rent, ‘twill soon present a sample of your calling. 
The same disease will fortune you—that meets our eyes not rarely :— 
Hear—mark—reply, and own that I discuss the matter fairly. 
Some petty suit "gainst strangers gain’d—anon you're set a-crowing ; 
The mighty feat becomes forthwith a birth that’s ever growing. 
By day, by night, on foot, on herse, when riding or when walking,— 
Your life a mere soliloquy—still of this feat you're talking. 
You fall to drinking water next—on generous wine you trample, 
While friends are sore—worn o’er and o'er with specimen and sample. 
And this attain'd, you think you've gain’d the palm of or, atory— 
Heav'n help thee, silly one, you've yet to learn another story. 

It may be fair to give an example of Mr M.'s powers in ren- 
dering those touches of poetry which so often illuminate the 
pages of Arist phanes. ‘The following lines are very pretty : 

Cuorat Hymn. 
‘ Oh thou, whom Patroness we call 

Of this the holiest land of all, 

That circling seas admire ; 
The land where Power delights to dwell, 
And War his mightiest feats can tell, 
And Poesy to sweetest swell 

Attunes her voice and lyre ; 
Come, blue-ey’d Maid, and with thee bring 
The goddess of the eagle wing ; 

To help our bold endeavour : 
Long have our armies own'd thy aid, 
Y Victory, immortal maid ; 
Now other deeds befits thee tell 
A bolder foe remains to quell ; 

Give aid then now or never,’ 
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A inuch deeper spirit breathes in the following extract, which . 
is the last we can afford room for, from the Parabasis. The 9 
poet, through the lips of his Chorus, is alluding to the fortunes $ 
of his precursors in the art: : 
* Could it ’scape observing sight what was Magnes’ wretched plight, 

when his hairs and his temples were hoary ; 

Yet who battled with more zeal or more trophies left to tell ‘ 

of his former achievements and glory ? [clapping,~ 

He came piping, § dancing, tapping,—fig-gnatting and wing- , 

frog-besmear’d and with Lydian grimaces : te 

Yet he too had his date, nor could wit nor merit great D 

preserve him, unchang’d, in your graces. 

Youth pass’d brilliantly and bright ;—when his head was old and white, ol 
strange reverse and hard fortune confronted ; e 
What boots taste and tact forsooth, if they’ve lost their nicest truth hi 
or a wit where the edge has grown blunted! b 
Who Cratinus may forget, or the storm of whim and wit di 
which shook theatres under his guiding ? m 
When Panegyric’s song pour’d her flood of praise along, ts 
who but he on the top wave was riding ? cc 
Foe nor rival might him meet ; plane and oak ta’en by the feet i. 
did him instant and humble prostration ; i 
For his step was as the tread of a flood that leaves its bed, ' 
and his march it was rude desolation. k 

Who but he the foremost guest then on gala-day and feast ? 

what strain fell from harp or musicians, It 

But “ Doro, Doro sweet, nymph with fig-beslipper’d feet "— mi 

or—* Ye verse-smiths and bard-mechanicians. ” thi 

Thus in glory was he seen, while his years as yet were green ; ad 

but now that his dotage is on him, ha 
_God help him! for no eye, of all those who pass him by, shs 
throws a look of compassion upon him. des 

"Tis a couch, but with the loss of its garnish and its gloss ;— scr 

‘tts a harp that hath lost all its cunning,— un 

’Tis a pipe where deftest hand may the stops no more command, 

nor on its divisions be running. 

Connas-like, he’s chaplet-crown’d, and he paces round and round : 

in a circle which never is ended ;— 

On his head a chaplet hangs, but the curses and the pangs 

of a drought on his lips are suspended. ’ 
We would not willingly interrupt the current of strong feeling, 
so simply and yet so beautifully expressed as in these latter lines 
especially,—but we must remark, that in the verses printed in 
¥ 


§ The poet alludes in his peculiar manner to the titles of some of 
the dramatie works of Magnes. 
2 
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italics, Mr M. has deserted his author to introduce ornament 
of his own. Aristophanes takes his metaphor simply from 
acouch. * But now,’ he says, ‘ ye take no pity on him, be- 
‘ holding him in his dotage like an aged couch, 

icmirrovowy tay HAsKTeWY, Kees TOV ToveU dux ir’ WorTes, 

tov 3 aguonmy Seyacxovcwr— 
* with its bosses tumbling off—its straining-cords no longer fixed 
‘ —its joints wide-gaping.’ The turn which Mr M. has given 
to the words may be more beautiful and more poetical, but it is 
not the sense of the original. 

We must now bid Mr Mitchell farewell, with every assurance 
of the pleasure it will give us to meet with him again in the 
course of his entertaining and instructive labours. He professes 
himself no friend to indiscriminate praise, and will not therefore 
be offended by any portion of our animadversions. Let him 
drop a few prejudices, and the general tone of hjs work will be 
more pleasing: let him bestow a little more pains, and its gene~ 
ral execution will be more correct. For what we have said in 
commendation, we think the extracts we have given will fully 
justify us to our classical readers. We hail with much satisfac- 
tion the prospect now afforded us of seeing ably and agreeably 
translated into our native language, an author who has hitherto 
had so much fewer readers and admirers than his merits deserve. 
It will be no slight honour to Mr Mitchell, if he succeed in 
making Aristophanes a more familiar and more popular study 
than he has been; and in spite of the despairing motto he has 
adopted, we have good hopes of his doing so. We rejoice to 
have laboured in a small portion of the same vineyard; and 
shall be glad if our assistance can in any way contribute to so. 
desirable a result. We would recommend a more cheerful in- 
scription for the next volume:—Aristophanes has long been 
under a sort of cloud, 

“* But shall anon repair his drooping head, 
** And trick his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
’ Flame in the forehead of the Morning sky!” 


YOL. XXXIV. No. 68, 





Ireland. Noy, 


Arr. II. 1. Whitelaw’s History of the City of Dublin. to, 
Cadell os Thavices 

Observations on the State of Ireland, prince ? pally directed to 

its Avriculture and Rura yulation ; in a S ries of Letters, 

written on a Tour through that Country. In2 Vols. By J.C, 

Curwen, Esq. M. P. London, 1818, 


8. Gamble’s Views of Sociely in Ireland. 


” 


y[rsese are all the late publications that treat of Irish interests 
in general,—and nove of them are of first-rate importance, 
Mr Gamble’s ‘Tr: alti in Ireland are of a very ordinary descrip. 
tion—low scenes and low humour making up the pri: icipal part 
of the narrative. There are readers, however, whom it will 
amuse; and the reading market becomes more and more ex- 
tensive, and emb races a, greater variety of persons every day. 
Mr Whitelaw’s History of Dublin is a book of great accuracy 
and research, highly ines ible to the industry, good sense, and 
benevolence of its author: Of the Travels of Mr Christian 
Curwen, we hardly know hen to say. He is bold and honest 
in his politics—a great enemy to abuses—v. ipid in his levity and 
pleasantry, and infinitely too much inclined to declaim upon 
commonplace topics of morality and benevolence. But with 
these drawbacks, the book is not ill written; and may be ad- 
vantageously read by those who are desirous of information 
upon the present State of Ireland. 
So great, and so long has been the misgovernment of that coun- 


try, that we verily believe the empire wou!d be much stronger, if 
5 ~ 


every thing was open sea between, Eneland and the Atlantic, 
-and if skates and codfish swain over ‘the fair land of Ulster. Such 
jo! bing, such - fli, gacy-——so much direct tyr: anny ant 1 oppres 
ion—such an abuse of ‘God? s gifts—such a profanation of God's 
name for the purposes of bigotry and atnty spi ivit, cannot be 
exceeded in ine history of ‘civilized Europe, and will long re 
main a monument of infamy and shame to England, But it 
w — be more use ful to suppress the indignation which the very 
nar of Ireland inspires, and to consider impartially those 
causes which have marred this fair portion of the creation, and 
kept it wild and savage in the midst of improving Kurope. 
The great misfortune of L[reland is, that the mass of the peo 
ple have been given up for a coutury to an hanc ful of Protest 
ants, by whom they have been treated as Helots, and subjected 
to every species of 


persecution and disgrace. The sufferings of 
the Catholics have been so loudly chanted, in the very streets 
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that it is almost needless to remind our readers, that during the 
reigns of George I. and George IL., the Lrish Roman Catholics 
were disabled trom holding any civil or military office, from 
voting at elections, from adeninai on into corporations, trom prac- 
tising law or physic. A younger brother, by turning Pro- 
testant, might deprive his’ elder brother of his birthright: by 
the same process, he might force his father, under the name 
of a liberal provision, to yield up to him a part of his land- 
ed property; and if an eldest son, he might, in the same 
way, reduce his father” s fee-simple to a life estate. A P, ipist was 
sts disabled from purchasing freehold lands-——and even from holding 
ce, long leases—and any person might take his Catholic neigh- 
ip bour’s house by paying five pou nds for it. If the child of a 
art Catholic father turned Protestant, he was taken away trom his 
vill father aud put into the hands of a Protestant relation. No Pa 
eX- pist could purchase a freehold, or lease for more than thirty 
lay. years—or inherit from an intestate Protestant —nor from an in- 
‘acy testate Catholic—nor dwell in Limerick or Galw: ay—nor hold 
and an advowson, nor buy an annuity for life. 50. was givén for 
tian discovering a popish Archbish« »p—80l. for a popish Clergyman 
nest —and 10s. for a-Schoolinaster. No one was allowed | to be 
and trustee for Catholics ; no Catholic was allowed to take more 
ipon than two apprentices ; no Papist to be solicitor, sheriff, or to 
with serve on grand juries. Horses of Papists might be seized for 
ad the militin; for which militia Papists were to pay double, and 
ation to find Protestant substitutes. Papists were prohibited from 
being present at vestries, or from being high or petty consta- 
oun bles; and, when resident in towns, they were con pelled to find 
er, Il Protestant watchmen. Barristers and solicitors marrying Ca- 
ntic, tholics, were exposed to the — of Catholics. Persons 
Such plundered by privateers during a war oe any Popish prince, 
pres were reimbursed by a levy on the C ttholic inhabitants where 
sods they lived. All Popish priests celebrating marriages contrary 
ot be to 12 George Ist, cap. 3, were to be hanged. - 
1 Te The greater part of these incapaci‘ies are removed, though 


3ut it many of avery serious and oppressive nature still remain. But 


> very the grand misfortune is, that the spirit which these oppressive 
those Bn engendered remains. The Protestant still locks upon 
, and B the Catholic as a degraded being: The Catholic does not yet 
, consider himself upon an equality with his former tyrant and 
e peo F taskmaster. That religious hatred which required all the pro- 
rotest- hibiting vigilance of the law for iis restraint, has found in the 
jee ‘ed B law its strongest support; and the spirit which the law first 
exasperated and embitteres l, continues to act long atter the 
streets eriginal stimulus is withdrawn. The law which prevented 
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Catholics from serving on Grand Juries is repealed ; but Catho. tl 
lics are not called upon Grand Juries in the proportion in which : 
they are entitled, by their rank and fortune. The Duke of a 
Bedford did all he could to give them the benefit of those laws : 
which are already passed in their favour. But power is seldom a 
entrusted in this country to one of the Duke of Bedford’s liber. L 
ality; and every thing has fallen back in the hands of his suc. 7 
cessors into the antient division of the privileged and degraded # 
castes. We do not mean to cast any reflexion upon the present ” 
Secretary for Ireland, whom we believe to be‘upon this subject q 
a very liberal politician, and on all subjects an honourable and t 
excellent man. ‘The Government under which he serves allows 
him to indulge in a little harmless liberality; but it is perfectly ni 
understood that nothing is intended to be done for the Catho- he 
lics; that no loaves and fishes will be lost by indulgence in : 
Protestant insolence and tyranny; and, therefore, among the an 
generality of Irish Protestants, insolence, tyranny, and exclu- 
sion continue to operate. However eligible the Catholic may = 
be, he is not elected ;—whatever barriers may be thrown down, is 
he does not advance a step. He was first kept out by law; he : 
is now kept out by opinion and habit. They have been so long ’ 
in chains, that nobody believes they are capable of using their nit 
hands and feet. pcs 
It is not however the only or the worst misfortune of the Ca- = 
tholics, that the relaxations of the law are hitherto of little bene gre 
fit to them: the law is not yet sufficiently relaxed. A Catholic, oi 
as every body knows, cannot be made sheriff; cannot be in - 
Parliament; cannot be a director of the Irish Bank; cannot lie 
fill the great departments of the law, the army and the navy; : 
is cut off from all the high objects of human ambition, and thol 
treated as a marked and degraded person. - 
The common admission now is, that the Catholics are to the om 
Protestants in Ireland as about 4 to 1—of which Protestants, he 
not more than one half belong to the Church of Ireland. This, Hes, 
then, is one of the most striking features in the state of Ireland. a 
That the great mass of the population is completely subjugated J | 
and overawed by an handful of comparatively recent settlers,— — 
-in whom all the power and patronage of the country is vested,— T 
who have been reluctantly compelled to desist from still greater Jp, 
abuses of authority,—and who look with trembling apprehension J + 
to the increasing liberality of the Parliament and the country to- . ¥ 
wards these unfortunate persons, whom they have always look- r 
ed upon as their property and their prey. ry 
Whatever evils may result from these proportions between Fy 4 . 





the oppressor and the oppressed—to whatever dangers a coulr 
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try so situated may be considered to be exposed—these evils 
and dangers are rapidly increasing in Ireland. The propor- 
tion of Catholics to Protestants is infinitely geater now than it 
was thirty years ago, and is becoming more and more favour- 
able to the former. By a return male to the Irish House of 
Lords in 17382, the proportion of Catholics to Protestants was 
not2to1. It is now (as we have already observed) 4 to 1; 
and the causes which have thus altered the proportion in fa- 
your of the Catholics, are sufficiently obvious to any one ac- 
quainted with the state of Ireland. The Roman Catholic 
riest resides; his income entirely depends upon the num- 
. of his flock; and he must exert himself, or he starves. 
There is some chance of success, therefore, in his efforts to 
convert ; but the Protestant clergyman, if he were equally eager, 
has little or no probability of persuading so much larger a pro- 
portion of the population to come over to his church. The Ca- 
tholic clergyman belongs to a religion that has always been 
more desirous of gaining proselytes than the Protestant church; 
and he is animated by a sense of injury and a desire of revenge. 
Another reason for the disproportionate increase of Catholics 
is, that the. Catholic will marry upon means which the Protest- 
ant considers as insufficient for marriage. A few potatoes and 
ashed of turf, are all that Luther has left for the Romanist ; 
and, when the latter gets these, he instantly begins upon the 
great Irish manufacture of children. But a Protestant belongs 
to the sect that eats the fine flour, and leaves the bran to others: 
—he must have comforts, and he does not marry till he gets 
them. He would be ashamed if he were seen living as a Catho- 
lic lives. This is the principal reason why the Protestants who 
remain attached to their church do not increase so fast as the Ca- 
tholics. But in common minds, daily scenes, the example of the 
majority, the power of imitation, decide their habits religious as 
well as civil. A Protestant labourer who works among Catho~ 
lics, soon learns to think and act and talk as they do—he is not 
proof against the eternal panegyric which he hears of Father 
O'Leary. His Protestantism is rubbed away; and he goes at 
last, after some little resistance, to the chapel, where he sees 
= body else going. 
These eight Catholics not only hate the ninth man, the 


Protestant of the Establishment, for the unjust privileges he 
enjoys—not only remember that the lands of their father 
were given to his father—but they find themselves forced to 
pay for the support of his religion. In the wretched state 
of poverty in which the lower orders of Jrish are plunged, 
% % not without considerable effort that they can pay the 
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few shillings necessary for the support of their Catholic priest; 
and when this is effected, a tenth of the potatoes in the gar. 
den ere to be set out for the support of a persuasion, the 
introduction of which into Ireland they consider as the great 
cause of their political inferiority, and all their manifold wretch. 
edness. In England, a labourer can procure constant em- 
ployment—or he c can, at the worst, obtain relief from his pa. 
rish. Whether tithe operates as a tax upon him, is known 
only to the political economist: if he does pay it, he does 
not know that he pays it; and the burthen of supp ting the 
Clergy is at least kept out of his view. But, in Ireland, the 
only method in which a poor man lives, is by taking a small 
portion of land, in which he can grow potatoes : seven or eight 
months out of twelve, in many parts of Ireland, there is no 
constant employment of the poor: and the potatoe farm is all 
that shelters them from absolute famine. Uf the Pope were to 
come in person, and seize upon every tenth potatoe, the poor 
peasant would scarcely endure it: With what patience, then, 
can he see it tossed into the cart of the heretic Rector, who has 
achurch without a congregation, and a revenue without duties? 

We do not say whether these things are right or wrong—whe- 
ther the vy want a remedy at all—or what remedy they want; but 
we pai int them in those colours in which they appear to the eye 
of poverty and ignorance, without saying whether those colours 
are fulse or true: Nor is the case at all comparable to that of 
Dissenters paying tithe in England ; which case is precisely the 
reverse of what h: yppens in Ireland; for it is the contribution of 
a very small minority to the religion of a very large majority; 
and the numbers on either side make all the diff>rence in the 
arvument. ‘lo exasperate the poor Catholic still more, the rich 
graziers of the parish—or the Squire in his paris sh—t psy no 
tithe at all for their grass land. Agistment tithe is abe sis! ed in 
Ireland ; and the burthen of supporting two Churches seems to 
devolve upon the poorer Catholics, struggling with plough and 
spade in small scraps of dearly-rented land. Tithes seem to be 
collected in a more harsh manner than they are collected in 
England. The minute subdivisions of land in Ireland—the lit- 
tle connexion which the Pro nanan clergyman commonly has 
with the Catholic population of his parish, have made the in- 
troduction of tithe-proctors very general —sometimes as the a- 
gent of the - <yman—sometimes as the lessee or middle-man 
between the clergymen and the cultivator of the land; but, in 
either case, —practise d, dexterous estimators of tithe. ‘The Eng- 
lish clergymen » in general, are far from exacting the whole of 
what is due to them, but sacrifice a little to the love of popule 
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rity, or to the dread of odium. A system of tithe-proctors e- 
stablished all over England (as it is in Ireland), would produce 
eneral disgust and alienation from the Established Church. 

‘ During the administration of Lord Halifax,’ says Mr Hardy, in 
quoting the opinion of Lord Charlemont upon tithes paid by Ca- 
tholics, ‘ Ireland was dang eon disturbed in its southern and 
northern regions. In the south principally, in the counties of Kil- 
kenny, Limerick, Cork, and ‘Towne, the White Boys now made 
their first appearance ; those White Boys, who have ever since occa- 
sionally disturbed the public tranquillity, without any rational method 
having been as yet aang d to eradicate this disgraceful evil. When 
we consider. that the very same district has been for the long space 
of seven and twenty yeurs liable to frequent returns of the same dis- 
order into which it has continually relapsed, in spite of all the violent 
remedies from time to time administered by our political quacks, we can- 
not doubt bu: that some real, peculiar, and topical cause must exist ; 
and yet, neither the removal, nor even the investigation of this cause, 
has ever once been seriously attempted. Laws of the most sanguinary 
and unconstitutional nature have been enacted ; the country has been 
disgraced, and exasperated by frequent and bloody executions ; and 
the gibbet, that perpetual resource of weak and cruel legislators, has 
groaned under the multitude of starving criminals: yet, while the 
cause is suffered to exist, the etlects will ever follow. The amputa- 
tion of limbs will never eradicate a prurient humour, which must be 
sought in its source, and there remedied.’ 

‘IT wish,’ continues Mr Wakefield, ‘ for the sake of humanity, and 
for the honour of the Irish character, that the gentlemen of that 
country would take this matter into their serious consideration. Let 
them only for a moment place themselves in the situation of the half- 
famished cotter, surrounded by a wretched family, clamorous for 
food ; and judge what his feelings must be, when he sees the tenth 
part of the produce of his potatoe garden exposed at harvest time to 
public cant ; or, if he have given a promissory note for the payment 
of acertain sum of money, to compensate for such tithe when it 
becomes due, to hear the heart- rending cries of his offspring clinging 
round him, and lamenting for the milk of which they are deprived, 
by the cows being driven to the pound, to be - to discharge the 
debt. Such accounts are not the creations of fancy ; the facts do 
exist, and are but too common in Ireland. Were one of them trans- 
ferred to canvas by the hand of genius, and exhibited to English hu- 
manity, that heart must be callous indeed that could refuse its sym- 
pathy. I have seen the cow, the favourite cow, driven away, ac- 
companicd by the sighs, the tears, and the imprecations of a whole 
family, who were paddling after, through wet and dirt, to take their 
last affectionate farewell of this their only friend and benefactor, at 
the pound gate. I have heard with emotions which I can se: urcely 
describe, deep curses repeated from village to village as the c aval- 
cade proceeded. I have witnessed the group pass ‘the domain walls 
pf the opulent grazier, whose numerous herds were cropping the 
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most luxuriant pastures, while he was secure from any demand for 
the tithe of their food, looking on with the most unfeeling indiffer. 
ence. ’—Ibid. p. 486. 

In Munster, where tithe of potatoes is exacted, risings against 
the system have constantly occurred during the last forty years, 
In Ulster, where no such tithe is required, these insurrec- 
tions are unknown. The double church which Ireland sup- 
ports, and that painful visible contribution towards it which 
the poor Irishman is compelled to make from his miserable pit. 
tance, is one great cause of those never-ending insurrections, 
burnings, murders and robberies, which have laid waste that 
ill-fated country for so many years. The unfortunate conse. 
quence of the civil disabilities, and the church payments under 
which the Catholics labour, is a rooted antipathy to this coun- 
try. They hate the English Government from historical re. 
collection, actual suffering, and disappointed hope; and till 
they are better treated, they will continue to hate it. At this 
moment, in a period of the most profound peace, there are 
twenty-five thousand of the best disciplined and best appointed 
troops in the world in Ireland, with bayonets fixed, presented 
arms, and in the attitude of present war: nor is there a man 
too much—nor would Ireland be tenable without them. When 
it was necessary last year (or thought necessary) to put down 
the children of Reform, we were forced to make a new levy of 
troops in this country—not a man could be spared from Ireland, 
The moment they had embarked, Peep-of-day Boys, Heart- 
of-Oak Boys, Twelve-o’Clock Boys, Heart-of-Flint Boys, and 
all the bloody boyhood of the Bog of Allen, would have pro- 
ceeded to the antient work of riot, rapine, and disaffection, 
Ireland, in short, till her wrongs are redressed, and a more li- 
beral policy is adopted towards her, will always be a cause of 
anxiety and suspicion to this country; and, in some moment 
of our weakness and depression, will forcibly extort what she 
would now receive with gratitude and exultation. 

Ireland is situated close to another island of greater size, 
speaking the same language, very superior in civilization, and 
the seat of government. The consequence of this-is the emigra- 
tion of the richest and most powerful part of the community— 
a vast drain of wealth—and the absence of all that wholesome 
influence which the representatives of ancient families residing 
upon their estates, produce upon their tenantry and depend- 
ants. Can any man imagine that the scenes which have been 
acted in Ireland within these last twenty years, would have taken 

lace, if such vast proprietors as the Duke of Devonshire, the 
quis of Hertford, the Marquis of Lansdown, Ear] Fitzwil- 
liam, and many other men of equal wealth, had been in the 
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constant habit of residing upon their Irish, as they are upon 
their English estates? Is it of no consequence to the order, 
and the civilization of a large district, whether the great man- 
sion is inhabited : an insignificant, perhaps a mischievous, 
attorney, in the shape of agent, or whether the first and 
eatest men of the United Kingdoms, after the business of 
arliament is over, come with their friends and families, to 
exercise hospitality, to spend large revenues, to diffuse infor- 
mation, and to improve manners? This evil is a very serious 
one to Ireland; and, as far as we see, incurable. For if the 
resent large estates were, by the dilapidation of families, to 
broken to pieces, and sold,—others equally great would, in 
the free circulation of property, speedily accumulate; and the 
moment any possessor arrived at a certain pitch of fortune, he 
would probably chuse to reside in the better country,—near the 
Parliament, or the Court. 

This absence of great proprietors in Ireland, necessaril 
brings with it, or, if not necessarily, has actually brought with 
it, the employment of middlemen, which forms one other stand- 
ing and regular Irish grievance. We are well aware of all 
that can be said in defence of middlemen; that they stand be- 
tween the little farmer and the great proprietor, as the shop- 
keeper does between the manufacturer and consumer ;—and, in 
fact, by their intervention, save time, and therefore expense. 
This may be true enough in the abstract; but the particular 
nature of land must be attended to. The object of the man 
who makes cloth, is to sell his cloth at the present market for 
as high a price as he can obtain. If that price is too high, it 
soon falls; but no injury is done to his machinery by the supe- 
rior price he has enjoyed for a season—he is just as able to 
_— cloth with it, as if the profits he enjoyed had always 

n equally moderate: he has no fear, therefore, of the mid- 
dleman, or of any species of moral machinery which may help to 
obtain for him the greatest present prices. ‘The same would be 
the feeling of any one who let out a steam engine, or any other 
machine, for the purposes of manufacture; he would naturally 
take the highest price he could get; for he might either let his 
machine for a price proportionate to the work it did, or the re~ 
pairs, estimable with the greatest precision, might be thrown 

n the tenant ;—in short, he could hardly ask any rent too 
high for his machine which a responsible person would give ;— 
dilapidation would be so visible, and so calculable in such in- 
stances, that any secondary lease, or subletting, would be rather 
an increase of security than a suurce of alarm. Any evil from 
sch a practice would be improbable, measureable, and reme- 
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diable. In land, on the contrary, the object is not to get the 
highest prices absolutely, but to get the highest prices which 
will not Anjare the machine. One tenant may offer and pay 
double the rent of anether, and in a few years leave the land 
in a state which will effectually bar all future offers of tenancy, 
At i is of no use ‘to fill a lease full of clauses and covenants; a 
tenant who pays more than he ought to pay, or who pays even 
0 the last f rthin xr which he ought to pay, will rob the land, 
and injure the machine, in spite of all the attornies in Er nge 
land. “He will rob it even if he means to na upon it— driven 
on by present distress, and anxious to put off T the day of detalca- 
tion and arrear. The damage is often difficult of detecti ion; 
not easily calculated, not easily to be proved ;—suc h tor which 
juries (themselves perh: yps farm ers) will not willingly give suffi- 
cient compensation. And if this is true in England, it is much 
more strikingly true in Ireland, where it is extremely difficult to 
obtain verdicts for breaches of covenant in leases. 

The only ceded then of guarding the machine from real inju- 

ry, is by giving to the actual « ecupier such advantage in his con- 
tract, t that he is unwilling to give it up ;—that he hasa real inter- 
est in retaining it, and is not driven by the distresses of the pre- 
sent moment to dese »y the future productiv eness of the soil. Any 
rent which the landlord accepts more than this, or any system 
by which more rent than this is obtained, is to borrow money up- 
on the most usurious and profligate interest—to increase the 
revenue of the present day by the absolute ruin of the property. 
Suc th is the effect produce ed by a middleman :—he gives high 
prices that he may obtain hig cher from the occupier; more is 
paid by the actu tal occupier than ig consistent with the safety 
and preservation of the machine ; the land is run o ut, and, in 
the end, that maximum of rent we have described is not ob- 
tained; and not only is the property injured by such a sys 
tem, but in Ireland the most shocking consequences ensue 
from it. There is little manufacture in Ireland; the price of 
Jabour is low, the demand for labour irregular. If a poor man 
is driven, by distress of rent, from his potatoe garden, he has 
no other resource—all is lost: he will do the impossible (as the 
French say) to retain it; subscribe any bond, and promise any 
rent. The middle man has no character to lose; and he knew, 
when he took up the occupation, that it was one with which 
pity had nothing to dow On he drives; and backward the poor 
peasant recedes, losing something at every step, till he comes 
to the very brink of de ‘spair; and then he recoils and murders 
his oppressor, and is a Hkite Boy or a Right Boy :—the sol: 
dier shoots him, and the Judge hangs him, 
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In the debate which took place in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, upon the bill for preventing tumultuous risings and as- 
semblies,- on the 3ist of January 1787, the Attorney-General 
submitted to the House the followr g¢ narrative of facts. 

‘ The commencement,” said he, ‘ was in one or two parishes in 
the county of Kerry ; and they proceeded thus. The people assem- 
bled in a Catholic Chapel, and there took an oath to obey the laws 
of Captain Right, and to starve the Clergy. They then proceeded 
to the next parishes, on the following Sunday, and there swore the 
people in the same manner ; with this addition, that they (the people 
Jast sworn) should on the ensuing Sunday proceed to the Chapels of 
their next neighbouring parishes, and swear the inhabitants of those 
parishes in like manner. Proceeding in this manner, they very soon 
went through the province of Munster. The first object was, the 
reformation of tithes. They swore not to give more than a certain 
price per acre; not to assist, or allow them to be assisted, in drawing 
the tithe, and to permit no proctor. They next took upon them to 
prevent the collection of parish cesses; next to nominate parish 
clerks, and in some cases curates; to say what Church should or 
should not be repaired ; and in one case to threaten that they would 
burn a new Church, if the o/d one were not given tor a Mass-house. 
At last, they proceeded to regulate the price of lands ; to raise the 
price of labour ; and to oppose the collection of the hearth-money, 
and other taxes. Bodies of 5000 of them have been seen to march 
through the country unarmed, and if met by any Magistrate, they 
never offered the smallest rudeness or offence: on the contrary. they 
had aliowed persons charged with crimes to be taken from amongst 
them by the Magistrate a/one, unaided by any force.’ 

‘ The Attorney-General said, he was weil acquainted with the 
province of Munster, and that it was impossible for human wretched- 
ness to exceed that of the peasantry of that province. The unhappy 
tenantry were ground to powder by relentless jandiords ; that, far from 
being able to give the Clergy their just dues, they had not food or 
raiment for themselves,—the landlord grasped the whole ; and sorry 
was he to add, that. not satistied with the present extortion, some 
landlords had been so base as to instigate the msurgents to rob the 
Clergy of their tithes ; not in order to alleviate the distresses of the 
tenantry, but that they might add the Clergy’s share to the cruel 
rack-rents they already paid. The poor people of Munster lived in 
amore abject state of poverty than human nature could be supposed equal 
to bear.'"—Gratian’s Speeches, Vol. I. 292. 

Weare not, of course, in such a discussion, to be governed 
by names. A middieman might be tied up by the strongest le- 
gal restriction, as to the price he was to exact from the under- 
tenants, and then he would be no more pernicious to the estate 
than a steward. A steward might be protected in exactions as 
severe as the most rapacious middleman; and then, of course, 
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it would be the same.thing under another name. The practice 
to which we object, is, the too common method in Ireland of 
extorting the last farthing which the tenant is willing to give for 
land, rather than quit it; and the machinery b which such 
practice is carried into effect, is that of the middleman. It is 
not only that it ruins the land; it ruins the people also. They 
are made so poor—brought so near the ground—that they can 
sink no lower; and burst out at last into all the acts of despera- 
tion and revenge, for which Ireland is so notorious. Men who 
have money in their pockets, and find that they are improving 
in their circumstances, don’t do these things. Opulence, or the 
hope of opulence or comfort, is the parent of decency, order, and 
submission to the laws. A landlord in Ireland understands the 
luxury of carriages and horses; but has no relish for the greater 
luxury of surrounding himself with a moral and grateful tenantry. 
The absent proprietor looks only to revenue, and cares nothing for 
the disorder and degradation of a country which he never means 
to visit. There are very honourable exceptions to this charge; 
but there are too many living instances that itis just. The rapa- 
city of the Irish landlord induces him to allow of the extreme divi- 
sion of his lands. When the daughter marries, a little portion of 
the little farm is broken off—another corner for Patrick, and ano« 
ther for Dermot—till the land is broken into sections, upon one 


of which an English cow could not stand. ‘Twenty mansions of 
misery are thus reared instead of one. A louder cry of oppression 
is lifted up to Heaven ; and fresh enemies to the English name, 
and power, are multiplied on the earth. The Irish gentlemen, 
too, are extremely desirous of political influence, by multiply. 
ing freeholds and splitting votes; and this propensity tends of 
course to increase the miserable redundance of —— beings, 


under which Ireland is groaning. Among the manifold wretch- 
edness to which the poor Irish tenant is liable, we must not 
pass over the practice of driving for rent. A lets land to B, 
who lets it to C, who lets it again to D. -D pays C his rent, 
and C pays B. But if B fails to pay A, the cattle of B, C, D 
are all driven to the pound, and, after the interval of a few days, 
sold by auction. A general driving of this kind very frequently 
Jeads to a bloody insurrection. It may be ranked among the 
classical grievances of Ireland. 

Potatoes enter for a great deal into the present condition of 
Ireland. They are much cheaper than wheat; and it is so easy 
to rear a family upon them, that there is no check to popula- 
tion from the difficulty of procuring food. The population 
therefore goes on with a rapidity approaching almost to that of 
new countries, and in a much greater ratio than the improving 
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agriculture and manufactures of the country can find employ- 
ment for it. All degrees of all nations begin with living in pig- 
styes. ‘The king or the priest first gets out of them; then the 
noble, then the pauper, in proportion as each class becomes 
more and more opulent: Better tastes arise from better circum- 
stances; and the luxury of one period is the wretchedness and 
poverty of another. English peasants, in the time of Henry the 
Seventh, were lodged as badly as Irish peasants now are; but 
the population was limited by the difficulty of procuring a corn 
subsistence. The improvements of this kingdom were more 
rapid ; the price of labour rose; and, with it, the luxury and 
comfort of the peasant, who is now decently lodged and cloth- 
ed, and who would think himself in the last stage of wretched- 
ness, if he had nothing but an iron pot in a turf house, and 

lenty of potatoes in it. The use of the potatoe was introduced 
into Ireland when the wretched accommodation of her own pea- 
santry bore some proportion to the state of those accommoda- 
tions all over Europe. But they have increased their population 
so fast, and, in conjunction with the oppressive government of 
Ireland retarding improvement, have kept the price of labour 
so low, that the Irish poor have never been able to emerge 
from their mud cabins, or to acquire any taste for cleanliness. 
and decency of appearance. Mr Curwen has the following de- 
scription of Irish cottages. 

‘ These mansions of miserable existence, for so they may truly be 
described, conformably to our general estimation of those indispens- 
able comforts requisite to constitute the happiness of rational beings, 
are most commonly composed of two rooms on the ground floor, a 
most appropriate term, for they are literally on the earth; the sur- 
face of which is not unfrequently reduced a foot or more, to save the 
expense of so much outward walling. ‘The one is a refectory, the 
other the dormitory. The furniture of the former, if the owner ranks 
in the upper part of the scale of scantiness, will consist of a kitchen 
dresser, well provided and highly decorated with crokery—not less 
apparently the pride of the husband, than the result of female vanity 
in the wife: which, with a table—a chest-——a few stools—and an iron 
pot, complete the catalogue of conveniences generally found, as be- 
longing to the cabin; while a spinning-wheel, furnished by the Li- 
nen Board, and a loom, ornament vacant spaces, that otherwise would 
remain unfurnished. [In fitting up the latter, which cannot, on any 
occasion, or by any display, add a feather to the weight or import- 
ance expected to be excited by the appearance of the former, the 
inventory is limited to one, and sometimes two beds, serving for 
the repose of the whole family! However downy these may be to 
limbs impatient for rest, their coverings appeared to be very slight ; 
‘and the whole of the appartment created reflections of a very pain- 

+ 
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ful nature. Under such privations, with a wet mud floor, and a roof 
in tatters, how idle the search for comforts !’—Curwen, I. 112, 113, 
Te this extrect we shall add one more on the same subject. 

The gigantic figure, bare-headed before me, had a beard that 
would not have disgraced an ancient Israelite—he was without shoes 
or stockings—and almost a sans-culotte— with a coat, or rather a 
jacket, that appeared as if the first blast of wind would tear it to tat. 
ters. Though his garb was thus tattered, he had a manly command- 
ing countenance. I asked permission to see the inside of his cabin, 
to which [ received his most courteous assent. On stooping to enter 
at the door I was stopped, and found that, permission from another 
was necessary before I could be admitted. A pig, which was fas. 
tened to a stake driven into the floor, with length of rope sufficient 
to permit him the enjoyment of sun and air, demanded some courte- 
sy, w! hich I showed him, and was suffered to enter. The wife was 
engaged in boiling thread ; and by her side, near the fire, a lovel 
infant was sleeping. without any covering, on a bare board. Whe- 
ther the fire gave ‘additional ; glow to the countenance of the babe, or 
that Nature impressed on ies | unconscious cheek a blush that the lot 
of man should be exposed to such privations, I will not decide ; but 
if the cause be referrible to the latter, it was in perfect unison with 

my own feelings. Two or three other children crowded round the 
mot ther: on their rosy countenances health seemed established 

spite of filth and ragged garments. The dress of the poor woman 
was barely sufficient to satisfy decency. Her countenance bore the 
impression of a set melancholy, tinctured with an appearance of ill 
health. The hovel, which did not exceed twelve or fifteen feet in 
length, and ten in breadth, was half obscured by smoke—chimney 
or window I saw none; the door served the various purposes of an 
inlet to light, and the outlet to smoke. The furniture consisted of 
owe ane, an iron pot, and a spinning-wheel—while a sack stuffed 

h straw, and a single blanket laid on planks, served as a bed for 
‘dig repose of the whole family. Need I attempt to describe my sen- 
sations ? The statement alone cannot fail of conveying, to a mind 
like yours, an ac hr e idea of them—I could not long remain a 
witness to this acme human misery. As I left the deplo rable ha- 
bitation, the mistrcss “eleee me to repeat her thanks for the trifle 
I had bestowed: ‘This gave me an opportunity of observing her per- 
son more particularly. ~ She was a tall figure, her countenance com- 
posed of interesting features, and with every appearance of having 
once been handsome. 

Unwilling to quit the village without first satisfying myself whe- 
ther what I had seen was a solitary instance, or a sample of its ge- 
neral state ; or whether the extremity of poverty I had just beheld 
had arisen from peculi ar in iprovidence and want of management in 
one wretched family ; I went into an adjoining habitation, where I 
found a poor old woman of eighty, whose miserable existence was 
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painfully continued by the maintenance of her granddaughter. Their 
condition, if possible, was more deplorable. ’"—Curwen, I. 181-183. 

This wretchedness, of which all strangers who visit Lreland 
are so sensible, proceeds certainly, in great measure, from 
their accidental use of a food, so che: 1Ds th: at it encourages po- 
pulation to an extraordinary degree, lowers the price of labour, 
and leaves the multitudes which it calls into existence almost 
destitute of every thing but food. Many more live, 
quence of the i: ntroduction of potatoes ; ‘but all live in greater 
wretchedness. In the progress of population, the potatoe must 

of course become at last as difficult to be procured as any other 

food; and then let the political economist calculate what the 
immensity and ertidasddets of a people must be, where the 
farther progress of population is checked by the difficulty of 
procuring potatoc 2S. 

The consequence of the long mismanagement and oppressic on 
of Ireland, and of the singular circumstances in which it is plac- 
ed, is, that it is a semibarbarous country :—more shame to those 
who have thus ill treated a fine cou itry, and a fine people ; ; but 
it is part of the present case of Ireland. The barbarism of Ire- 
land is evinced by the frequency and ferocity of duels,—the 
hereditary clannish feuds of the common pec »ole,—and the 
fights to which they give birth,—the atrocious cruelties practised 
in the insurrections of the common people—and their prone- 
ness to insurrection. The lower Irish live in a state of ereater 
wretchedness than any other people in Europe, inhabiting 
so fine a soil and climate. It is difficult, often impossible, 
fo execute the processes of law. In cases where gentlemen 
are concerned, it is often not even attempted. ‘The conduct of 
under-sheriffs is often very corrupt. We are afraid the magis- 
tracy of Ireland is very inferior to that of this country; the 
spirit of jobbing and bribery is very widely diffused, and upon 
occasions when the utmost purity prevails in the sister kingdom. 
Military force is nec cessary all over the country, and often for 
the most common and just operations of Government. The be- 
haviour of the higher to the lower orders, is much less gentle 
and decent than in England. Blows from superiors to interiors 
are more frequent, and ‘the punishment for such aggression more 
doubtiul. The word gentleman seems, in Ireland, to put an 
end to most processes of law. Arrest a gentleman! !!!—take 
out a warrant against a gentleman—are modes of operation not 
very common in the administration of Irish justice. If a man 
strikes the meanest peasant in England, he is either knocked 
down in his turn, or imme “diately taken before a magistrate. It 
is impossible to live in Ireland, without perceiving the various 
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points in which it is inferior in civilization. "Want of unity in 
feeling and interest among the people,—irritability, violence, and 
revenge,—want of comfort and cleanliness in the lower orders, 
—habitual disobedience to the Jaw,—want of confidence in mas 
gistrates,—corruption, venality, the perpetual necessity of re- 
curring to military force,—all carry back the observer to that 
remote and early condition of mankind, which an Englishman 
can learn only in the pages of the antiquary or the historian, 
We do not draw this picture for censure, but for truth. We 
admire the Irish,—feel the most sincere pity for the state of 
Ireland,—and think the conduct of the. English to that country 
to have been a system of atrocious cruelty and contemptible 
meanness. With such a climate, such a soil, and such a peo- 
ple, the inferiority of Ireland to the rest of Europe is directly 
chargeable to the long wickedness of the English Government. 

A direct consequence of the present uncivilized state of Ireland 

is, that very little English capital travels there. The man who 
deals in steam-engines, and warps and woofs, is naturally alarm- 
ed by Peep-of-Day Boys, and nocturnal Carders ; his object is 
to buy and sell as quickly and quietly as he can; and he will 
naturally bear high taxes and rivalry in England, or emigrate 
to any part of the Continent, or to America, rather than plunge 
into the tumult of Irish politics and passions. There is no- 
thing which Ireland wants more than large manufacturing towns, 
to take off its superfluous population. But internal peace must 
come first, and then the arts of peace will follow. The foreign 
manufacturer will hardly think of embarking his capital, where 
he cannot be sure that his existence is safe. Another check to 
the manufacturing greatness of Ireland, is the scarcity—not of 
coal—but of good coal, cheaply raised ; an article in which (in 
spite of papers in the Irish Transactions) they are lamentably 
inferior to the English. 

Another consequence from some of the causes we have stated, 
is the extreme idleness of the Irish labourer.. There is nothing 
of the value of which the Irish seem to have so little notion as 
that of time. They scratch, pick, daudle, stare, gape, and do 
any thing but strive and wrestle with the task before them. The 
most ludicrous of all human objects, is an Irishman ploughing. 
—A gigantic figure—a seven foot machine for turning potatoes 
into human nature, wrapt up in an immense great coat, and 
urging on two starved ponies, with dreadful imprecations, and 
uplifted shillala, The Lrish crow discerns a coming perquisite, 
and is not inattentive to the proceedings of the steeds. The 
furrow which is to be the depositary of the future crop, is not 
unlike, either in depth or regularity, to those domestic furrows 
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which the nails of the meek and much-injured wife plough, in 
some aw quarrel, upon the cheeks of the deservedly-punish- 
edhusband. The weeds seem to fall ae knowing that 
they have fulfilled their destiny, and left behind them, for the 
resurrection of the ensuing spring, an abundant and healthy 
progeny.. The whole is a scene of idleness, laziness, and po- 
yerty, of which if is impossible, in this active and enterprising 
country, to form the most distant conception; but strongly in- 
dicative of habits, whether secondary or original, which»will lon 

present a powerful impediment to the improvement of Treland. 

+ The Irish character contributes something to retard the im- 
provements of that country. The Irishman has many»good 
qualities: He is brave, witty, generous, eloquent, hospitable, 
and open-hearted ; but heis vain, ostentatious, extravagant, and 
fond of display—light in counsel—deficient in perseverance— 
without skill in private or public economy—an enjoyer, not an 
acquirer—one who despises the slow and patient virtues—whe 
wants the superstructufe without the foundation—the result 
without the previous operation—the oak without the acorn and 
the three hundred years of expectation. The Irish are irasci- 
ble, prone to debt, and to fight, and very impatient of the re- 
straints of law. Such a people are not likely to keep their eyes 
steadily upon the mai chance, like the Scotch or the Dutch. 
England strove very hard, at one period, to compel the Scotch 
to pay a double Church ;—but Sawney took his pen and ink; 
ce finding what a sum it amounted to, became furious, and 
drew his sword. God forbid the Irishman should do the same; 
the remedy, now, would be worse than the disease: But if the 
oppressions of England had been, more steadily resisted a cen- 
tury ago, Ireland would not have been the scene of poverty, 

isery, and distress which it now is. - 

The Catholic religion, among other causes, contributes to the 
backwardness and barbarism of Ireland. Its debasing super- 
stition, childish ceremonies, and the profound -submission to 
the priesthood which it teaches, all ede to darken men’s minds, 
to impede the progress of knowledge and inquiry, and to pre- 
vent Ireland from becoming as free, as powerful, and as rich as 
the sisterkingdom. Though sincere friends to Catholic eman- 
cipation, we are no advocates for the Catholic religion. We 
should be very glad to see a general conversién to Protestantism 
among the Irish; but we do not think that violence, privations, 
and incapacities, are the proper methods of making proselytes. 

Such then is Ireland at this period,—a land more barbarous 
than the rest of Europe, because it has been worse-treated and 
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more cruelly oppressed. Many of the incapacities and priva- 
tions to which the Catholics were exposed, have been removed by 
law; but, in such instances, they are still incapacitated and de- 
prived by custom. Many cruel and oppressive laws are still en- 
forced against them. A ninth part of the population engrosses 
all the honours of the country; the other nine pay a tenth of the 
product of the earth for the support of a religion in which they 
do not believe. There is little capital in the country. The 
great and rich men are called by business, or allured by plea- 
sure, into England; their estates are given up to factors, and 
the utmost farthing of rent extorted from the poor, who, if they 
give up the land, cannot get employment in manufactures, or 
regular employment in husbandry. The common people use a 
sort of food so very cheap, that they can rear families, who can- 
not procure employment, and who have little more of the com- 
forts of life than food. The Irish are light-minded—want of 
employment has made them idle—they are irritable and brave 
—have a keen remembrance of the past wrongs they have suf- 
fered, and the present wrongs they are suffering from England. 
The consequence of all this is, eternal riot and insurrection, a 
whole army of soldiers in time of profound peace, and general 
rebellion whenever England is busy with other enemies, or off 
her guard! And thus it will be while the same causes continue 
to operate, for ages to come,—and worse and worse as the ra- 


pidly increasing population of the Catholics becomes more and 
more numerous. 

The remedies are, time and justice; and that justice con- 
sists in repealing all laws which make any distinction between 
the two religions; in pos over the government of Ireland, 


not the stupid, amiable and insignificant Noblemen who have 
too often been sent there, but men who feel deeply the wrongs 
of Ireland, and who have an ardent wish to heal them; 
who will take care that Catholics, when eligible, shall be elect- 
ed; who will share the patronage of Ireland proportionally 
among the two parties, and give to just and liberal laws the 
same vigour of execution which has hitherto been reserved 
only for decrees of tyranny, and the enactments of oppres 
sion. The injustice and hardship of supporting two churches 
must be put out of sight, if it cannot or ought not to be cured. 
The political economist, the moralist and the satirist, must com- 
bine to teach moderation and superintendence to the great Irish 
proprietors. Public talk and clamour may do something for 
the poor Irish, as it did for the slaves in the West Indies. 
Ireland will become more quiet under such treatment, and then 
more rich, more comfortable, and more civilized; and the hor 
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rid spectacle of folly and tyranny, which it at present exhibits, 
may in time be removed from the eyes of Europe. 

There are two eminent Irishmen now in the House of 
Commons, Lord Castlereagh and Mr Canning, who will sub- 
scribe to the justness of every syllable we have said upon 
this subject; and who have it in their power, by making 
it the condition of their remaining in office, to liberate their 
native country, and raise it to its just rank among the na- 
tions of the earth. Yet the Court buys them over, year af- 
ter year, by the pomp and pongo of office; and year 
after year, they come into the House of Commons, feeling 
deeply, and describing powerfully, the injuries of five millions 
of their countrymen,—and continue members of a Government 
that inflicts those evils, under the pitiful delusion that it is not 
a Cabinet Question,—as if the scratchings and quarrellings of 
Kings and Queens could alone cement politicians together in in- 
dissoluble unity, while the fate and fortune of one-third of the em- 
pire might be complimented away from one minister to another, 
without the smallest breach in their Cabinet alliance. Politi- 
cians, at least honest politicians, should be very flexible and ac- 
commodating in little things, very rigid and inflexible in great 
things. And is this nota great thing? Who has painted it in fin- 
er and more commanding eloquence than Mr Canning? Who 
has taken a more sensible and statesman-like view of our miser- 
able and cruel policy, than Lord Castlereagh? You would 
think, to hear them, that the same planet could not contain 
them and the oppressors of their country, —perhaps not the same 
solar system. Yet for money, claret and patronage, they lend 
their countenance, assistance and friendship, to the Ministers 
who are the stern and, inflexible enemies to the emancipation of 
Ireland ! 

Thank God that all is not profligacy and corruption in the 
history of that devoted people—and that the name of Irishman 
does not always carry with it the idea of the oppressor or 
the oppressed—the plunderer or the plundered—the tyrant 
or the slave. Great men hallow a whole people, and lift up 
all who live in their time. What Irishman does not feel proud 
that he has lived in the days of Grattan? who has not turn- 
ed to him for comfort, from the false friends and open enemies 
of Ireland? who did not remember him in the days of its 
burnings and wastings and murders? No Government ever 
dismayed him—the world could not bribe him—he thought 
only of Ireland—lived for no other object—dedicated to her his 
beautiful fancy, his elegant wit, his manly courage, and all the 


5 
splendour of his astonishing eloquence. He was so born, and 
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so gifted, that poetry, forensic skill, elegant literature, and all 
the highest attainments of human genius, were within his reach; 
but he thought the noblest occupation of a man was to make 
other men happy and free; and in that straight line he went on 
for fifty years, without one side-look, without one yielding 
thought, without one motive in his heart which he might not 
have laid epen to the view of God and man. He is gone !—but 
there is not a single day of his honest life of which every good 
Irishman would not be more proud, than of the whole political 
existence of his countrymen,—the annual deserters and betray- 
ers of their native land. 


Arr. III. An Account of Experiments for determining the 
Variation in the Length of the Pendulum vibrating Seconds 
at the principal Stations of the Trigonometrical Survey of 
Great Britain. By Captain H. Karer, F.R.S. From 
Phil. Transactions. London, 1819. Part HI. 


. is not long since we laid before our readers a detailed ac- 
count of the experiments made by Captain Kater, with a 
view to determine the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds 


in the latitude of London. We have now to direct their atten- 
tion to a more extended investigation of the same careful ob- 
server, by which he has ascertained the length of a Seconds 
Pendulum, at the principal stations of the great survey of this 
Island. 

It may be recollected, that this inquiry originated in a bill 
submitted to Parliament, for the general regulation of Weights 
and Measures, and fortunately thrown out in the House of 
Lords. We say fortunately,—lecause those who most readily 
admit the expediency of adopting some uniform system, will na- 
turally be the first to reject a plan so crude and so ill calculated 
to aitain that desirable object. One good, however, resulted 
from the discussion; an address was presented to the Crown, 
praying that instructions might be given for determining the 
length of a Seconds Pendulum in the latitude of London, as 
compared with the standard made for the House of Commons 
in 1758, known by the name of Bird’s Parliamentary Standard— 
for ascertaining the variations in the length of the Pendulum 
at the different stations, and for comparing the standard mea 
sures with the ten-millionth part of the quadrant of the mers 
dian, the basis of linear measure in France. In order to carry 
this purpose into effect, a Committee was appointed by the Royal 
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Society; and Captain Kater, a Member of it, was desired to 
conduct the inquiry. The choice was amply justified by the 
success which attended his labours in the first branch oi the 
operations ; and still more decisive testimony is borne to the 
same point, by the satisfactory manner in which he has now 
brought the task to its close, attended as it was with great diffi- 
culty, and demanding the utmost patience which a mind, ardent 
in the pursuit of its object, could bestow upon the endless de- 
tails essential to the attainment of perfect accuracy. 

If in Captain Kater the inquiry found a most able conductor, 
in the Government it met with no less efficient supporters. Every 
aid was given him which the enterprise could possibly require. 
He had sloops of war at his orders, to convey his attendants and 
instruments; the use of barracks wherever they were to be found; 
and all the minor accommodations of waggons, non-commis- 
sioned officers, gunners, artillery horses and tents. With an 
establishment thus liberally provided, he left London on the 
24th of June 1818, accompanied by Lieutenant Frank of the 
Royal Navy, and arrived at Unst, one of the Shetland islands, 
on the 9th of July. This was the most northern station of the 
Meridional Arc of the Trigonometrical Survey; and Dunnose, 
in the Isle of Wight, the southernmost. The intermediate sta- 
tions were Portsoy, lat. 57° 40’; Leith Fort, lat. 55° 58’; Clif 
ton, lat. 53° 27’; Arbury-hill, lat. 52° 12°; and London, lat. 
51°31’. The latitudes of the extreme points, Unst and Dun- 
nose, were 60° 45’, and 50° 37’ respectively. 

As the operations for determining the length of the pendu- 
lum were the same at each station, it will only be necessary to 
enter into the detail of the experiments made at any one of 
them; and we shall take for example the experiment made at 
Unst. But before proceeding to this abstract, we must express 
our regret that Captain Kater should have departed from the 
old received method of describing the various parts of his ap- 
paratus, by references with letters to the parts of the plates re- 
presenting it. ‘This is peculiarly requisite towards forming, 
speedily, a distinct idea of instruments which we are not in the 
habit of seeing; and it enables us to avoid erroneous notions, 
which a verbal description is apt to create. This defect is no 
doubt remedied in some degree by the plates annexed to Cap- 
tain Kater’s former paper in the Phil. Trans. for 1818: but 
they are useful only as a general reference; they present a 
handsome perspective of the apparatus, while the reader would 
prefer a more ordinary drawing, with specifick references to the 
several parts described in the text. 

It may be remembered that the former experiments for the 
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latitude of London, were founded upon a very ingenious appli- 

cation of the well known property of oscillating bodies, namely, 
that the centres of oscillation and suspension are reciprocal. 
From hence it follows, that the time of oscillation is the same, 
whether the centre of suspension or of oscillation be taken ; and, 
conversely, if any two points of suspension can be found ina 
pendulum, such, that the time of vibration is the same in both 
cases,—then one is the centre of oscillation, when the other is the 
centre of suspension; and thus, from the distance between the 
two, we ascertain the true length of the pendulum. In Captain 
K.’s convertible pendulum, one point of suspension being fixed, 
the other is placed as near as possible to the calculated centre 
of oscillation: any inequality in the vibration when it is sus- 
pended from different points, is regulated by shifting a move- 
able weight made to slide between the two centres ; and as soon 
as the oscillations in the two opposite positions are accurately 
adjusted to one another, the weight is fixed in its place, and the 
pendulum is complete. 

In extending the observations made in London to the other 
stations, very ‘Jittle alteration was made upon the apparatus de- 
scribed in the former paper, and in our thirtieth volume. The 
pendulum was of the same construction, and the other parts of 
the machinery were similar, excepting the frame to which the 
pendulum, with its support, was attached. This, in all the 
latter cases, was made of cast-iron, and furnished with a back 
pierced to receive very large screws, by which it might be firm- 
ly fixed. to the wall of a building. For further security against 
any lateral motion, there were brackets below, so formed as to 
spread at the bottom to a distance of three feet. Every pre- 
caution was thus taken to render the point of suspension per- 
fectly immoveable. ‘The clock with which the pendulum was 
compared, was made by Arnold, and had a gridiron pendulum 
for the compensation of temperature. The other instruments 
with which Captain Kater was provided, were a box chrono- 
meter by Arnold, a transit by Dolland three feet and a half 
in length, and a repeating circle, of one foot diameter, by 
Troughton. 

On his arrival at Unst, Captain Kater was received by Mr 
Edmenstone with an hospitality which supplied every thing 
that might be wanting in so remote a spot. The place which 
he chose for his experiments was the shell of a cottage adjoin- 
ing to Mr Edmonstone’s house: one wall of it being ancient, 
and upwards of three feet in thickness, seemed to have all the 

stability requisite for his purpose. It was the same, too, in 
which M. Biot had, the summer before, made his observations 
onthe pendulum. Into this thick wall, strong oak wedges, a- 
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bove a foot in length, were driven; to these the projecting frame 
of cast-iron was fixed by the long screws mentioned above. 
Underneath this frame were fastened to the wall by long nails, 
two deal planks, two inches and a half in thickness, to which 
the clock-case was screwed, at such a distance below the frame, 
as to allow the end of the brass pendulum to reach a little be- 
low the clock pendulum. ‘The bel!l-metal support was next put 
in its place on the frame; and, being properly levelled, the 
pendulum was carefully lowered until the knife edges rested on 
the agate planes. The stand for the telescope was then fixed 
to the floor at about eight feet and a half from the front of the 
clock, and the telescope so adjusted, that the centre of the ob- 
ject glass might be in the line joining the white disk and the ex- 
tremity of the pendulum. ‘The diaphragm was finally brought 
to correspond with the edges of the pendulum; and the divided 
are for indicating the extent of the vibrations, was placed so, 
that its zero coincided with the extremity of the pendulum. 

The Transit instrument was placed on a large stone laid in a 
box nearly filled with sand, and adjusted so as to be nearly in 
the meridian, this being euffhelans in finding the intervals of 
time between the transits of the same star. The weather was 
unfavourable for observations during the first part of Captain 
Kater’s stay in Unst; and it was not till the 22d of July that he 
began to observe the transits of a few stars. In observing the 
time of the transits, the chronometer was used, and found to be 
very convenient from beating half seconds. A comparison of 
this with the clock (applying a correcticn for the gain or loss of 
the clock during the interval between the observ ration and the 
comparison) gave the time shown by the clock at the instant of 
the transit. I'rom observations of the transits of the sun and of 
six fixed stars, the rates of the clock for several intervals were 
obtained, by dividing the difference between the times of the 
transits of éach star by the iuterval in days; and subtracting 
this from 3’ 55”.91 (the acceleration of the fixed stars in 24 
hours.) This gives the rate of the clock for a sidereal days 
while to obtain ‘the 3 rate for a solar day, the gain of the clock in 
four minutes, namely, 0”.14 must be added. 

On the 23d of July, Captain Kater began to observe the co- 
incidences of the two pendulums; and he found, between the 
22d and 28th, from two series of experiments, each of ten in- 
tervals, taken on each day, that the mean number of vibrations 
in 24 hours amounted to 86090.74, the temperature being cor- 
rected for 62°, while the clock made in the same time 86450.63 
vibrations. ‘The number of vibrations for each day of the inter- 

vals, was deduced from the rate of the clock, gaining 50.63 
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during the observed interval ; consequently, for any other less- 
er interval and rate, the mean of the vibrations duri ing such in- 
terval is taken, and to this is added the difference between the 
corresponding rate and 50.63, which corrected is positive or 
negative, according as the rate of the clock has diminished or 
increased, Proceeding in this way, results were obtained for 
seven different intervals, the greatest of which was from the 
22d to the 28th of July—the least from the 26th to the 28th. 
In four of these intervals, the rate of the clock was deduced 
from observations upon stars; and in the other three, from ob- 
servations upon the sun. But before employing those seven re- 
sults to obtain a mean, it is necessary to attend to the errors 
which are likely to accompany each. In observations on the 
stars, the chief source of error will arise from the position of the 
transit instrument with respect to the meridian mark, a flat 
board fixed in the ground at a distance from the transit, and so 
adjusted, that when the middle wire of the transit bisected it, 
the instrument was nearly in the meridian. This board was e- 
rected for the convenience of more readily placing the transit 
in the same position previously to every observation; and so 
much depended on the accuracy of the position, and on the le- 
velling of the instrument’s § axis, that a deviation only equal to 
the diameter of the silk-worm’s thread in the focus of the eye- 
glk ass, was found to occasion an error, in the time of transit, a- 
mounting to three-tenths of a second. The greater the number 
of days between the two transits, the less will this error affect 
the daily rate of the clock ; beonine the whole amount of the 
error is divided by the number of days which comipose the in- 
terval between the two transits. ‘The accuracy also in a great 
measure depends on the number of stars observed. It thus ap- 
pears, that a correct mean will be obtained by multiplying the 
result for each interval by the product of the number of stars 
into the interval, and then dividing the sum of the final pro- 
ducts by the sum of the factors. in this way the ultimate mean 
obtained was 86090.77 vibrations in 24 hours, by observations of 
the stars; and in like manner, by observations of the sun, con- 
sidering the transits of both limbs as equal to the transits of two 
stars, we find the vibrations amount to 86090.79. Now in the 
case of the stars, the sum of the multipliers is 50; in that of 
the sun, 16; and as the accuracy of the results is in the ratio 
of those sums, that is, as 8 to 1 nearly, we are entitled to take 
the final mean equal to $6090.77 vibrations in a mean solar 
day. 

The next correction to be applied, is the allowance for the 
height of the station above the level of the sea. This is readily 
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obtained from the consideration that the force of gravity varies 
inversely as the squares of the distance from the Karth’s centre ; 
and this force is represented by the square of the number of vi- 
brations of the pendulum. ‘Therefore, if we divide the height 
of the station by the radius of the Earth, and multiply the 
number of vibrations in 24 hours by the quotient, the correc- 
tion will be obtained. . Now, ina valuable paper published. by 
Dr Young in the Phil. Trans. for 1819, Part I., upon the den- 
sity of the Earth as affecting the reduction of experiments on 
the pendulum, some conjectures are hazarded as to the effect 
which may be produced by the attraction of the clevated part 
that lies between the general surface and the place of observa- 
tion; and as to the allowance to be made for this, in reducing 
an elevated place of observation to the level of the sea, the 
meaning of which appears to be merely this, that if we make 
an observation upon the anne of a pendulum at the height of 
100 feet, for exaynple, above the level of the sea, then, in or- 
der to bring our observation to the level of the sea, not only is a 

correction necessary for the elevation of 100 feet, at which: the 
observation was actually made, but a further correction is requir- 
ed, to compensate the attraction produced by the matter accumu- 
lated between the level of thesea and the higher position, Put- 
ting for the present out of view the accuracy of Dr Young’s esti- 
mate of the probable amount of this equation, we may observe 
that Captain Kater seems to have mistaken the import of Dr Y.’s 
statement, when he uses this correction for the attraction of 
matter surrounding the elevated situation. That statement ap- 
plies only to the attraction of the * elevated part interposed be- 
* tween the general surface and the place of observation,’ (Phil. 
Trans. 1819, Pi. J. p. 93), nothing being said of lateral attrac- 
tion caused by surrounding matter. But Captain Kater applies 
the correction for the error produced by hills lying round the 
point of observation; and says, the height of the station at 
‘ Unst was found to be 28 feet above low water; whence we 
‘ have 0.12 for the correction, as deduced from the squares of 
‘ the distances from the Earth’s centre; and as the station at 
‘ Unst was surrounded by hills composed of serpentine, I shall 
* take 0.12 x 4 = 0.06 for the correction to be applied in ors 
‘ der to obtain the number of vibrations which would be made 
* at the level of the sea.’ (Phil. Trans. 1819. Pt. IIL. p. 354.) 
It may be said, that the smallness of the quantity makes it im- 
material; but in this investigation, extreme accuracy is the on- 
ly object, and no quantity, however minute, can be disregard- 
ed. But suppose Captain Kater’s application of the correction 
was according to Dr Young’s true meaning, which we conceive 
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a reference to his own words has disproved, still we think the a- 
mount of the correction, as given by that author, should have 
been adopted with caution in an inquiry like the present, both 
because the method of arriving at it is somewhat too conjectur- 
al, and also because, admitting its general accuracy, we can 
hardly allow it to be the precise equation for Captain Kater’s case. 
‘ It is obvious,’ says Dr Young, ‘ that if we were raised on a sphere 
of earth a mile in diameter, its attraction would be about sooo of 
that of the whole globe, and instead of a reduction of +z‘;5 in the 
force of gravity, we should obtain only 355, or three-fourths as 
much ; nor is it at all probable, that the attraction of any hiil a mile 
in height would be so little as this, even supposing its density to be 
only two-thirds of the medium density of the Earth; that of a hemi- 
spherical hill would be more than half as much more, and in the pro- 
portion of 1.586 to 1; and it may easily be shown, that tie at- 
traction of a large tract of table land, considered as an extcusive 
flat surface a mile in thickness, would be three times as great as that 
ofa sphere a mile in diameter, or about twice as great as that of such 
a sphere of the mean density of the Earth ; so that, for a plane so si- 
tuated, the allowance for elevation would be reduced to one half; and 
in almost any country chosen for the experiment, it must remain less 
than three-fourths of the whole correction, deduced immediately from 
the duplicate proportion of the distance from the Earth’s centre. 
Suppenng the mean density of the Earth 5.5, and that of the sur- 
face 2.5 only, the correction for a tract of table land of a mile in thicke 
$3 25 _ 66 ~ ; 
ness, will of course be reduced to 1 -——-~ . =~ = —— of the whole. 
4 5.5 100 
{ Phil. Trans. 1819, p. 93.) Ifthen 4%, be the correction for an ele- 
vation of one mile, on the supposition of its being filled bya 
solid ring of earth, we camot perceive the grounds on which 
Captain Kater takes 4, only a little less than ,°,°,, for the correc- 
tion applicable to an elevation of 28 feet in the actual state of 
the superficial inequalities. We may have overlooked some 
step in his reasoning, or in Dr Young’s, but we feel bound to 
state our difliculty as it occurs. 

One other equation of error remains, and that is for the 
buoyancy of the Atmosphere. The specific = of the pen- 
culum was taken at 8.610; and it was found to be, at the time 
«f making the experiments, to the specific gravity of the Air, as 
7.099 to 1. ‘This ratio e xpresses the diminution of the force of 
gravity arising from the buoyancy of the atmosphere ; but the 
force of gravity varies directly as the length of the pendulum, or 
inversely as the square of the number ‘of vibrations. Hence, 
if the square of the number of vibrations in 24 hours be in- 
creased in oe ratio oe .099 to 1, that is, if 6.07 be added to the 


uumber of vibrations, the umber in vacuo in the same time will 
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be obtained. We have already stated the mean number of vi- 
brations to be 86090.77, as determined by observations of the 
coincidences of the clock and pendulum: We have, therefore, 
$6096.84 for the number made by the pendulum in a mean so- 
lar day in vacuo; to which must be added the correction for ele- 
vation above the level of the sea, or 0.12. Captain Kater de- 
ducts from this 0.06, to allow for attraction. We have given 
our reasons for holding this to be too large an allowance, and 
we should think 0.12 sufficiently near the truth, without any al- 
lowance, for so small a height as 28 feet. According to Captain 
Kater, however, the corrected “number of vibrations in vacuo, 
and at the level of the sea, is 86096.90. 

On the 29th July, having finished his experiments at Unst, 
Captain K. proceeded to Portsoy, the next station of the Sur- 
vey, where he arrived on the Ist of August. By a process of 
precisely the same kind with the former, he ascertained the 
number of vibrations there to be 86086.01 in vacuo and at the 
level of the sea. The following Table exhibits the results of 
his observations at all the stations, the experiments being the 
same at each. They were concluded at the Isle of Wight on 
the 16th of May 1819. 


| pies 
Vibrations : Length of the 


solar day. Seconds, i in parts of Sir 
, G. Shuckbrugh’s scale. | 


i 


Place of Observation. | Latitude. in a mean Pendulum vibrating 
Baal 


| Unst (60° 60° 45° 28”.01 | anions $9.17146 inches. | 
| Portsoy - 40 58 .65| 86086.05 | 39.16159 
| 


ot 


1 


Leith Fort 58 40 .80; 86079.40. $9.15554 i 
Clifton - 27 43 -12| 86068.90 | 39.14600 
Arbury Hill 12 55 .82} 86065.05 | 39. sae 
London - ~ $1 8 .40; $6061.52! 3 
| Shanklin Farm - (50 37 23 94 | 86058.07 | 39. fais 
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The instrument used in determining the latitudes of these 
stations, was the repeating circle of one foot diameter, made by 
Troughton; and we cannot omit recording the close agree- 
ment which appears between those observations and the lati- 
tudes as determined by Colonel Mudge with the zenith sector 
in the Trigonometrical Survey. This is, in justice, due to the 
accuracy of that skiltul observer; because in a paper of Don 
Joseph Rodriguez, in Phil. Trans. for 1812, some doubts were 
expressed upon the subject. In the measuremeut of an are of 
the meridian extending nearly three degrees, from Clifton in 

4. 
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Yorkshire to Dunnose in the Isle of Wight, a remarkable ano- 
maly appeared, for which it was very difficult to account ;—the 
degrees, instead of zxcreasing with the latitude, seemed, if the 
measurement could be trusted, to decrease. ‘Thus, for latitude 
5i° 2’ 54", a degree in fathoms, as given by Colonel Mudge 
(Phil, Sheses. 1803), was 60884; for lat. 52° 2’ 20” it was 60820; 
and for lat. 52° 50’ 30” it was 60766. Hence we should be led 
to suppose that the Earth, instead of being flattened at the Poles, 
is more elevated there than at the Equator, contrary to the re- 
ceived notions of its figure. ‘The apparent veriance between 
these results and the results obtained by the National Institute, 
led Don J. Rodriguez to examine the matter, in order to re- 
concile the difference and to detect the error which he con- 
cluded must exist in the English observations; and, without 
adverting more particularly to. his measurements and calcnla- 
tions, we may state that he ascribes the appearance of progres- 
sive augmentation in the degrees, to error in Colonel Mudge’s 
observed latitudes. (Phil. Trans. for 1812, p. $36.) Bearing this 
in mind, Captain Kater prepared to ascertain the latitudes at 
the stations. in question with all the exactness possible. The 
corrections for pre cession, &c. were those used at Greenwich Ob- 
servatory; and the mean polar distance of the Pole Star, was 
taken from the latest observations of the Astronomer Royal. 
The mean of five series of observations, made between the 3d 
and 12th of October, gave the latitude of Clifton Beacon 53° 
27'29".89.. The observed are between Greenwich and Clifton 
Beacon, as given by Colonel Mudge, was 1° 58'51".59. Add 
this to the latitude of Greenwich, 51° 28’ 88".01, and we have for 
the latitude of Clifton Beacon, 53° 27’ 29".6, differing only by 
0”.29 in defect from that obtained by the repeating circle. A- 
gain, at Arbury Hill, the mean of three series of observations, 
made on the 18th, 22d, and 26th of October, gave the latitude 
equal to 52° 13’ 25".72. The observed arc between Greenwich 
and Arbury Hill was 0° 44’ 48".19, which therefore gives 52 
13’ 26”.20 tor the latitude by the Trigonometrical Survey ; dif- 
fering only 0”.48 in excess from the latitude obtained "by the 
repeating circle. Lastly, the latitude of Dunnose was found 
by the repeating circle to be 50° 37’ 5".27, and by the zenith 
sector, 50° 37'6".G1; the difference being 1".34 in exeess. It 
is very probable that this difference, small as it is, arose from 
Captain Kater being compelled, by the nature of the ground, to 
take a station at some distance trom that used in the Survey. 
He chose Shanklin Farm instead of Dunnose; and the ground 
was so unfavourable for measuring a base, that there was great 
difficulty in connecting the two points. We are the better en- 
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titled to ascribe the discrepancy in this case to the circumstance 
now mentioned, because the difference was so very minute in 
the other stations where the points of observation coincided. 
That these latitudes, then, are as correct as observed latitudes 
can be, we may safely assume; but it is possible that they may 
differ from the rue latitudes of the several stations. If this dif- 
ference can be accounted for, the anomaly above alluded to will 
be satisfactorily explained. 

The diminution of the force of gravitation from the Poles to 
the Equator, may be found by the difference of the lengths of 
pendulums oseill: ating in eque al times at the Poles and at the K- 
quator ; or by the ratio of the squares of the number of vibra- 
tions in 2+ hours, observed in different latitudes, with the same 
pendulum. The diminution indicated by the decrease observed 
io take place in thenumber of vibrations between any two given 
latitudes, must be the same, from whatever portions of the me- 
ridian it is computed, unless it be affected by some irregular 
attraction. But it is found from observations at Unst, and 
each of the other stations in succession, that the diminution de- 
duced from the are. between Unst and Portsoy, is less than that 
obtained from the are between Unst and Leith; the number 
expressing the diminution being .0053639 in the former case, 
and .005480 in the latter. When Unst and Clifton are the two 
latitudes, the diminution is .0056340; Unst and Arbury Hill 
give 0054282, denoting an increase of gravitation ; Unst and 
London give 0055510 3 ; and a still further decrease appears 
from comparing the observations at Unst and Dunnose, the 
diminution thus obtained being .0055262.. Again, Portsoy and 
Dunnose give .0055920, being a greater diminution than the 
last mentioned. Clitton and Dunnose make it only .0052616, 
which is smaller; while Arbury Hill and Dunnose give .0060212, 
which is greater than any of the preceding. 

From these statements we gather, that in advancing towards the 
Equator, the decrease of gravity is greater than it ought to be by 
the theory; andalso, that at some of the stations, the action of a 
disturbing force, preceeding probably from the greater density of 
the materials in the neighbourhood, has produced an irregulari- 
ty in the diminution of gravity. The sudden increase perc eptible 
at-Arbury Hill deserves particular attention. It should also be 
observed, that the action of this disturbing force does not ex- 
tend fur; for, by the experiments at London and Dunnose, 
the number expressing diminution is reduced to 0052837. We 
may thence infer, that there exists very near Arbury Hill a 
mass of matter of considerable density. Captain Kater con- 
jectures that this mass is Meunt Sorre!, which consists ef gra- 
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nite ; and other rocks of primitive formation are situated in its 
vicinity. Be this as it may, the disturbance must arise from 
some such masses; and they must be situated to the north of 
Arbury Hill, because we have seen that, at a very small distance 
in a southerly direction, the force ceases to act. Another ef- 
fect of these disturbing forces will be to attract the plumb-line 
northward: in which case the observed latitude wild be less than 
the ¢rue ; consequently the length of the degree computed from 
the arc bhetiouien Arbury Hill and Dunnose will exceed, and 
that deduced from the are between Clifton and Arbury Hill, 
will fall short of the true latitudes. This difference between the 
real and apparent latitudes, sufficiently accounts for the variance 
which seemed to exist between the lengths of the degrees and 
the latitudes, in the statements of the Trigonometrical Survey. 

We have extended this account of Captain Kater’s S paper so 
far, that we have left no room for any additional remarks. The 
Appendix to his Report contains all the observations from which 
the results were derived which we have now analyzed. These 
observations are arranged in distinct Tables, according to the 
different places of observation. ‘To persons who may be en- 
gaged in similar inquiries, they cannot fail to be of the greatest 
use; while they are the best vouchers of that extreme accur: acy 
which gives to the author’s own conclusions the whole value 
that belongs to such investigations. This is not to be attained, 
indeed, without the greatest labour and perseverance: But we 
should be infinitely mistaken in supposing that very great in- 
genuity is not also required, both in planning the operations, 
and conducting their details. 


Art. IV. Poems. By Bernarp Barron. S8vo. pp. 280. 
London, 1820. 


y[ #0 ‘GH there is much that is pleasing in this little volume, 
the thing that has pleased us most. about it, is to learn 
that it is the work of a Quaker;—end that, not merely because 
a Quaker poet is a natural curiosity, but because it is gratifying 
to find that the most tolerant and philanthropic and blameless 
of all our sectaries, are beginning to recommend themselves by 
the graces of elegant literature, and to think it lawful to be dis- 
tinguished for their successful cultivation of letters as well as of 
Science. The interdiction of all light and frivolous amuse- 
ments, and of all those pastimes which merely dissipate the 
mind, and distract the affections, ought never to have been con- 
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strued as extending to that pursuit which not only implies the 
most vigorous exercise of the intellectual faculties, but may be 
truly defined to be the art of recommending moral truth, and 
making virtue attractive. Poetry has been commonly suppos- 
ed, indeed, to aim more at the gr atification than the instruction 
of its votaries, and to have for its end rather delight than im- 
provement ; but it has not, we think, been sufficiently consider- 
ed, that its power of delighting is founded chiefly on its moral 
energies, and that the highest interest it excites has always rested 
on the representation of noble sentiments and amiable affec- 
tions, or on deterring pictures of the agonies arising from un- 
gov erned passions. The gifts of imagination may no doubt be 
abused and misapplied, like other gifts; but their ‘legitimate ap-= 
plication is not, for this, less laudable or blameless ;-—and much 
of the finest poetry in our language may unquestionably be read 
by the most rigid moralist, not only with s: vfety, but advantage. 
Toa Quaker poet, it is perhaps true that the principles or pre- 

judices of his sect would oppose some restraints, from which other 
adventurers are free; and that the whole range of Parnassus could 
not be considered as quite open to his excursions—some of its 
lofiiest, as well as some of its gayest recesses, being interdicted 
to his muse. ‘The sober-mindedness which it is the great dis- 
tinction and aim of the Society to inculcate and maintain, will 
scarcely permit him to deal very freely with the stronger pas- 
sions: and the mere play of lively and sportive imagination, 
the whole department of witty and comic invention, would, we 
suspect, be looked upon as equally heterodox and suspicious. 
They have no reason, however, to complain of the scantiness of 
what remains at their disposal ;—all the solemnity, warmth, 
and sublimity of devotion—all the weight and sanctity of mo- 
ral precept—all that is tender in sorrow—all that is gentle 
in affection—all that is elegant and touching in description, 
is as open to them as to poets of any other. persuasion; and 
may certainly ¢ afford scope for the most varied as well as the 
most exalted Song. When employed upon such themes, and 
consecrated to such objects, it is impossible, we should think, 
for the most austere sectary, to consider poetry as a vain or 
unprofitable occupation, or to deem amiss of an attempt to 
recommend the purest sentiments, and enforce the noblest prac- 
tice, by all the beauty of diction, and all the attractions of style. 

The Society was for a good while confined to the lower class- 
es; and when it first became numerous and respectable, the 
revolting corruptions of poetry which took place after the Re- 
storation, afforded but too good an apology for the prejudices 
which were conceived against it; and as the Quakers are pe- 
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culiarly tenacious of all the maxims that have been handed 
down from the patriarchal times of their institution, it is easy 
to understand how this prejudice should have outlived the causes 
that produced it. It should not however be forgotten, that 
W. Penn amused himself with verses, and that K!wood the 
Quaker is remembered as the friend and admirer of Milton, 
and the man to whose suggestion the world is indebted for the 
Paradise Regained. In later times, we only remember Mr 
Scott of Aimwell as a poetical writer of the Society. 

The volume before us has all the purity, the picty and gen- 
tleness, of the Sect to which its author belongs—with something 
too much perhaps of their sobriety. The style is rather diffuse 
and wordy, though generally gre acefal, flowing, and easy; and 
though it cannot ‘be said to contain many bright thoughts or 0- 
riginal i images, it is recommended throughout by a truth of 
feeling and an unstudied earnestness of manner, that wins both 
npon ‘the heart and the attention. In these qualities, as well as 
in the copiousness of the diction and the facility of the versifi- 
cation, it frequently reminds us of the smaller pieces of Cow- 
per,—the author, like that eminent and most amiable writer, 
never disdaining ordinary words and sentiments when they come 
in his way, and combining, with his most solemn and contem- 
plative strains, a certain air of homeliness and simplicity, which 
seems to show that the matter was more in his thoughts than the 
manner, and that the glory of fine writing was less considered 
than the clear and complete expression of the sentiments, for 
the sake of which alone he was induced to become a writer.— 
Though the volume contains sixty or seventy different pieces, 
and almost every variety of versification, there is something of 
uniformity in the strain and tenor of the poetry. There is no 
story, and of course no incident, nor any characters shown in 
action. ‘The staple of the whole is description and meditation— 
description of quiet, home scenery, sweetly and feelingly wrought 
out—and meditation overshaded with tenderness, and exalted by 
devotion—but all terminating in soothing and even cheerful views 
of the condition and prospects of mortality. The book, in 
short, is evidently the work of a man of a fine and cultivated, 
rather than of a bold and eriginal mind—of a man who prefers 
following out the suggestions of his own mild and contemplative 
spirit, to counterfeiting the raptures of more vehement natures, 
and thinks it better to work up the genuine though less splendid 

materials of his actual experience and observation, than to dis- 

tract himself and his readers with more ambitious and less ma- 

nageable imaginations. His thoughts and reflections, accord- 

ingly, have not only the merit of truth and consistency, but bear 
3 
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the distinct impress of individual character—and of a character 
with which no reader can thus become acquainted without 
loving and wishing to share in its virtues. 

We open the volume almost at random for a few specimens. 
The first piece consists of § Verses written in a Quaker Burial- 
ground ;’ and contains, among other things, this justification 
of their disallowance of sepulchral monuments. 

* Could we conceive Death was indeed the close 

Of our existence, Nature might demand 
That, where the reliques of our friends repose, 
Some record to their memory should stand, 
To keep them unforgotten in the land :— 
Then, then indeed, urn, tomb. or marble bust, 
By sculptor’s art elaborately plann’d, 

Would seem a debt due to theif mouldering dust; 
Though tine would soon éfface the perishable trust. 
But hoping. and believing ; yea, through Faith, 
Knowing because His word has told us so, 
That Christ, our Captain, triumph’d over Death, 

And is the first fruits of the dead below ;— 
That he has trod for man this path of woe, 

Dying—to rise again !—we would not grace 
Death's transitory spell with trophied show ; 

As if that ‘* shadowy vale” supply'd no trace 

To prove the grave is not our final dwelling-place. ’ 

Then, be our burial-grounds. as should become 
A simple, but a not unfeeling race: 
Let them appear, to outward semblance, dumb 
As best befits the quiet dwelling-place 
Appointed for the prisoners of Grace, 
Who wait the promise by the Gospel given, — 
When the last trump shall sound,—the trembling base 
Of tombs, of temples, pyramids be riven, 
And all the dead arise before the hosts of Heaven! 
Oh! in that awful hour, of what avail 
Unto the “ spiritual body ” will be found 
he costliest canopy, or proudest tale 
Recorded on it ?—what avaii the bound 
Of holy, or unconsecrated ground ? 
As freely will the unencumber'd sod 
Be cleft asunder at that trumpet’s sound, 
As Royalty’s magnificent abode : 
As pure its inmate rise, and stand before his Gop.’ pp. 2—8. 


The following extract from Verses on the Death of a Youth 
of great promise, will remind the admirers of Cowper of some 
of that author’s smaller pieces. 

VOL. XXXIV. NO. 65. Z 
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‘ We had hopes it was pleasure to nourish, 
(Then how shall our-sorrow be mute ?) 
That those bright buds of genius would flourish, 
And burst into blossoms and fruit. 
But our hopes and our prospects are shaded, 
For the plant which inspir’d them hath shed 
Its foliage, all green and unfaded, 
Ere the beauty of spring-time hath fled. 
Like foam on the crest of the billow, 
Which sparkles, and sinks from the sight ; 
Like leaf of the wind-shaken willow, 
Though transiently, beauteously bright ;— 
Like dew-drops, exhal’d as they glisten ; 
Like perfume, which dies soon as shed ; 
Like melody, hush’d while we listen ;— 
Is Memory’s dream of the dead.’ p. 70. 


The following, inscribed ‘To the Memory of Mary Fletcher,” 
are nearly of the same character. 
¢ Enthusiast, fanatic, and fool, 
Many who read thy life will style thee ; 
And others, more sedate and cool, 
Will pity, who dare not revile thee. 


For me, I feel, on laying down 
The volume, neither power nor will 
To ape the critic’s frigid frown : 
To flatter thee were idler still. 
While /iving, praise of man to thee 
Was nothing: o’er thy mouldering earth, 
Its empty echo now would be 
But mockery of thy Christian worth ! 


Yet there are those, with whom the test 
Of truth is not the Gospel creed ; 

To whom thy life will be a jest, 
Thy path—a parable indeed ! 


And these, perchance, to show their wit, 
Will heap thy name with obloquy ; 
And o’er thy hallow’d pages sit, 
** Drest up in brief authority.” 
To thee it matters not ; but those 
Who honour and revere thy name, 
May be allow’d to interpose, 
And vindicate thy well-earn’d fame. 


Not for thy sake alone, but theirs 
Who tread the path which thou hast trod;’ &c. pp. 76-78. 
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And the same model may be traced in the following lines to 
Bonaparte in his island prison. 
‘ Far from the battle’s shock, 
Fate hath fast bound thee ; 
Chain’d to the rugged rock, 
Waves warring round thee. 
Instead of the trumpet’s sound, 
Sea-birds are shrieking ; 
Hoarse on thy rampart’s bound, 
Billows are breaking. 
For ensigns unfurling, 
Like sunbeams in brightness ; 
Are crested waves curling, 
Like snow-wreaths in whiteness. 
No sycophants mock thee 
With dreams of dominion ; 
But rude tempests rock thee, 
And ruffle thy pinion.’ pp. 122, 123. 


This stanza shows, that the author’s dislike to toinbstones is 
hot altogether insuperable. 
‘ Onward the queen of night advances: slow 
Through fleecy clouds with majesty she wheels : 
Yon tower’s indented outline, tombstones low, 
And mossy grey, her silver light reveals : 
Now quivering through the lime-trees’ foliage steals ; 
And now each humble, narrow, nameless bed, 
Whose grassy lillock not in vain appeals 
To eyes that pass by epitaphs unread, 
Rise to the view. How still the dwelling of the dead!’ p.88 


And the same image is brought still more prominently for- 
ward in the following. 
‘ How lonely and lovely their resting-place seem’d ! 
An enclosure which care could not enter : 
And how sweetly the grey lights of evening gleam’d, 
On the solitary tomb in its centre ! 
When at morn, or at eve, I have wander’d near, 
And in various lights have view’d it, 
With what differing forms, unto friendship dear 
Has the magic of fancy endued it! 


Sometimes it has seem’d like a lonely sail, 
A white spot on the emerald billow ; 
Sometimes like a lamb, in a low grassy vale, 
Stretch’d in peace on its verdant pillow. 
But no image of gloom, or of care, or strife, 
Has it ever given birth to one minute ; 
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For lamented in death, as beloved in life, 
Was he, who now slumbers within it. 
He was one who in youth on the stormy seas 
Was a far and a fearless ranger ; 
Who, borne on the billow, and blown by the breeze, 
Counted lightly of death or of danger. 
Yet in this rude school had his heart still kept 
All the freshness of gentlest feeling ; 
Nor in woman's warm eye has a tear ever slept, 
More of softness and kindness revealing.’ pp. 230, 231. 


The following is in a more gay and discursive vein; and 
affords a pleasing view of the literary recreations which are now 
permitted to those self-denying sectaries. 

* To be by taste’s and fashion’s laws 

The favourite of this fickle day ; 

To win the drawing-room’s applause, 

To strike, to startle, to display, 

And give effect, would seem the aim 
Of most who bear the Poet’s name. 
For this, one idol of the hour, 

Brilliant and sparkling as the beams 
Of the glad sun, culls every flower, 

And scatters round dews, gems, and streams, 
Until the wearied, aching sight, 

Is “ blasted with excess of light.” 
Another leads his readers on 

With scenery, narrative, and tales 
Of legends wild, and battles won— 

Of craggy rocks, and verdant vales ; 
Till, always on amazement’s brink, 

We find we have no time to think. 
And last, not least, a master mind, 

Around whose proud and haughty brow, 
Had he but chosen, might have twin'’d 

The muses’ brightest, grecnest bough, 
Who, would he his own victor be, 
Might seize on immortality. 

He too, forsooth, with morbid vein, 

Must fling a glorious fame away ; 
Instruction and delight disdain, 

And make us own, yet loathe his sway : 
From Helicon he might have quaff’d, 
Yet turn’d to Acheron’s deadly draught. 
O shame and glory of our age! 

With talents such as scarcely met 
In bard before: thy magic page 

Whe can peruse without regret ? 
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Or think, with cold, unpitying mien, 
Of what thou art, and mightst have leen ?” pp. 107-109. 


What follows has rather more of the ardour and tenderness 
of love, than we had supposed tolerated in the Society of 
Friends. 

‘ I did not forget how with tne I had paced 

On the shore I now trod, and how pleasant it seem’d ; 
How my eye then sought thine, and how gladly it traced 
Every glance of affection which mildly tt beam’d. 


The beginning and end of our loves were before me ; 
And both touch’d a chord of the tenderest tone ; 
For thy spirit, then near, shed its influence o’er me, 
And told me that still ruou wert truly my own. 


Yes, I thought at the moment, (how dear was the thought !) 
That there still was a union whick death could not break ; 
And if with some sorrow the feeling was fraught, 
Yet even that sorrow was sweet for éiy sake. 


Thus musing on thee, every object around 
Seem'd to borrow thy sweetness to make itself dear ; 
Each murmuring wave reach’d the shore with a sound 
As soft as the tone of thy voice to my ear. 


The lights and the shades on the surface of ocean, 
Seem’d to give back the glimpses of feeling and grace, 
Which once so expressively told each emotion 
Of thy innocent heart as I gaz’d on thy face. 


And, when I look’d up to the beautiful sky, 
So cloudless and calm; oh! it harmoniz’d well 
With the gentle expression which spoke in that eye, 
Ere the curtain of death on its loveliness fell!” pp. 176-7. 


The following stanzas on the Sea appear to us at once simple 
and powerful. 


* Oh! I shall not forget, until memory depart, 
When first I beheld it, the glow of my heart ; 
The wonder, the awe, the delight that stole o’er me, 
When its billowy boundlessness open’d before me ! 


As I stood on its margin, or roam’d on its strand, 

I felt new ideas within me expand, 

Of glory and grandeur, unknown till that hour, 
And my spirit was mute in the presence of Power ! 


In the surf-beaten sands thnt encircl’d it round, 

In the billow’s retreat and the hreaker’s rebound, 

In its white-drifted foam, and j ¢;dark-heaving green, 
Each moment I gaz’d sora fre Jbeauty was seen, 
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And thus, while I wander’d on ocean’s bleak shore, 

And survey’d its vast surface, and heard its waves roar, 

I seem’d wrapt in a dream of romantic delight, 

And haunted by majesty, glory, and might!’ pp. 242-3. 


These specimens, we believe, will suffice :—we shall add but 
one more from the concluding verses, as a further illustration 
of the author’s descriptive talent, 


* It is the very carnival of nature, 
The loveliest season that the year cau show ! 
When earth, obedient to her great Creator, 
Her richest boons delighteth to bestow. 
The gently-sighing breezes, as they blow, 
Have more than vernal softness ; and the sun 
Sheds on the landscape round a mellower glow 
Than in his summer splendour he has done, 
As if he near’d his goal, and knew the race was won. 


It is the season when the green delight 
Of lea'y luxury begins to fade ; 
When leaves are changing daily to the sight, 
Yet seem but lovelier from each deepening shade, 
Or tint, by autumn’s touch upon them laid ; 
It is the season when each streamlet’s sound, 
Flowing through lonely vale, or woody glade, 
Assumes a tone more pensive, more profound ; 
And yet that hoarser voice spreads melody around. 


And I have wander’d far, since the bright east 
Was glorious with the dawning light of day ; 
Seeing, as that effulgence more increas’d, 
The mists of morning slowly melt away : 
And, as | pass’d along, from every spray 
With dew-drops glistening, evermore have heard 
Some feather'd songster chant his roundelay ; 
Or bleat of sheep, or lowing of the herd ; 
Or rustling of fall’n leaf, when morning's breezes stirr’d.’ pp.282-S. 


Our readers, we think, may now judge for themselves pret- 
ty fairly of the merits of this volume. It is not calculated cer- 
tainly to make a very strong or lasting sensation in the reading 
world; and has no chance either of eclipsing any of the poeti- 
cal juminaries that are now in their ascendant, or even of fall- 
ing into their orbit with its attendant fires. Yet we believe 
there is a very large class of readers in this country to whom it 
is capable of affording the greatest delight—all those tranquil, 
pious, unambitious persons by whom the higher excitement ot 
more energetic poetry is either dreaded as a snare, or shunned 
as a disturbance; but who can still be interested and soothed 
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by the sweet and harmonious amplification of the feelings they 
have been allowed or taught to think it a duty to cherish. To 
the members of his own Society in particular, we cannot help 
thinking that a work like this must be a most acceptable pre- 
sent. Their amusements and recreations have always, we think, 
been rather too few; and both they and their wellwishers in o- 
ther communions must rejoice when they can add to them the 
perusal of elegant poetry, in which they are sure of meeting 
with nothing that can revolt or offend; and from the very suc- 
cess and celebrity of which their whole body must receive new 
credit and respectability. 


Art. V. The Transactions of the Horticultural Society of 
Lonpon. Vols. 1. Il. & IL. 1820. 


[ue original state of most of those vegetables which occupy 
the attention of the horticulturist, is unknown ; and we 
are still ignorant of the native country, and existence in a wild 
state, of some of the most important of our plants, such as 
wheat, &c. We know, however, that improved flowers and 
fruits are the produce of improved culture, and that the offspring 
in a greater or less degree partakes of the character of its parent. 
The Crab has been thus converted into the Golden pippin; 
and many excellent varieties of the Plum boast no other pa- 
rent than the Sloe. Yet, till lately, few experiments have been 

made, the objects of which have been new productions of this 
nature; and nearly every ameliorated variety appears to have 
been the offspring of accident, or of culture applied to other 

purposes: An extensive field of discovery is still therefore open 
to the scientific horticulturist. Societies for improvements in 
domestic animals, and all branches of agriculture, have been 
long since founded; but it was not till within these few years 
that the London Horticultural Society was established, for the 
encouragement of Gardening. Judging from the past exertions 
of this Society, we may hope that in a very short time we shall 
have to- record improvements and discoveries of considerable 
importance: as, till within a few years, Horticulture was left to 
the common gardener, who, in general, implicitly followed the 
routine of his predecessor. 

Fruit, as an article of general food in this country, is com- 
paratively used in very small quantities. Yet it is well known, 
that in the great manufacturing towns, in those seasons when it 
has been abundant, the » inhabitants have been fur from healthy, 
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Of the different varieties cultivated for common purposes, most 
are of inferior quality, and the produce of exhausted or un- 
healthy parents: Hitherto little care has been taken (except in 
the gardens of the rich) to procure the better sorts of fruit-trees, 
or to renew the worn out trees which so generally incumber the 
gardens of our cottagers. A good sort, however, is as easy of cul- 
tivation as an austere or barren variety ; and one of the princi- 
pal benefits to be derived from the establishnient of the Horti- 
cultural Society, is the distribution of scions of new varieties, 
as well as of the scarcer sorts already known. Much in this 
respect has been done; already the taste for horticulture has 
increased ; and the spirit of liberality, and the desire of commu- 
nication, is rapidly taking place of the mean and selfish desire 
of concealment so prevalent amongst collectors and virtuosi of 
all descriptions. 

As an article of luxury, much fine fruit is produced in this 
country ; but, owing to the little attention which has been paid 
to the mode of raising it, and the small and uncertain de- 
mand for it when produced, it is one of the most expensive 
articles at the table: yet perhaps there are few luxuries so 
sought after by our countrymen on the Continent; and, amongst 
their estimates of the comparative difference of cost, none seems 
to surprise them so much, as that of the prices of fruit in Eng- 
land and in France. Every one who has been on the Conti- 
nent returns with stories of the number-of peaehes and pears 
purchased in France for a franc; or of the still larger quantities 
of figs and grapes procured in Italy for the same price. Our 
climate forbids us to hope to rival our more fortunate neigh- 
bours in the growth of outdoors fruit ; yet much is to be expect- 
ed from the production of more hardy varieties, which will bet- 
ter withstand the chilling effects of our tardy springs and un- 
genial summers,—and also from the improved and more econo- 
mical construction and management of our forcing-honses. By 
some it is conceived, that the coldness and the dampness of our 
elimate render iruit an unfit article of food. To this we do not 
agree. Others also may have an objection to any diminutiou 
in the quantity of roast beef eaten by John Bull, lest any al- 
teration should take place in his national character; but we are 
willing the experiment should be tried, leaving these alchymists 
in the mean time to the undivided enjoyment of their roasted 
erabs and sloes. It may be observed, that the introduction of 
fruit as an article of consumption amongst the poor, is not now 
likely to diminish their quota of roast beef:—the poor-laws, the 
taxes, our wars, and the * transition state’ from war to peace, 
have effectually done that long ago. 
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The Horticultural Society has a garden in the vicinity of 
London, established solely for the purpose of experiment: and 
‘from this much useful information has been already procured. In 
France, agriculture is considered to have derived considerable 
advantages from the establishment of the Jardin des Plantes ; 
and more than equal advantages may be expected to arise in 
this country, where the cultivators are in general much more 
enlightened, and always prepared to introduce improvements 
of every kind.* We have chosen the ‘Transactions of the Hor- 
ticultural Society for notice, that we may lay before our readers 
some of the modern improvements in Gardeaing: in doing 
which, we shall pursue no particular plan; but select from the 
different volumes before us, those parts which we think will be 
most amusing. 

I. We have already had occasion to notice the two papers of 
Mr T. A. Knight, (the President of the Society), on the mo- 
tion of sap in trees; + and the result of this was, ‘ that the sap 

is absorbed from the soil by the bark of the roots, and carried 
‘ upwards by the alburnum of the root, trunk, and branches; 
¢ that it passes through the central vessels into the. succulent 
* matter of the annual shoot, the leaf-stalk, and leaf; and that 
‘ it is returned to the bark through certain vessels of the leaf- 
* stalk, and, descending through the bark, contributes to the 
* process of forming the wood.’ 

The work before us contains several curious papers by the 
same author, on the subject of Vegetable Physiology, and some 
ingenious applications of the result of his experiments to the 
practical purposes of horticulture. All plants have a tendency 
to adapt their habits to the climate in which art or accident 
places them. Thus the Pear, which is probably a native of the 

* We are sorry to be compelled to remark, that the Royal Gar- 
dens at Kew partake of none of the liberality of the Experimental 
Garden of the Horticultural Society. —Not a single plant raised there 
is distributed—all access is denied, except the liberty to run through 
the gardens at the pas de charge, with a labourer at your heels. ‘The 
great misfortune however is, that these gardens being considered 
as the public botanical gardens of the kingdom, all seeds of rare 
plants, &c. are sent there, and are therefore lost to the public. —But, 
fortunately, the Horticultural Society is not within the withering and 
baneful influence of Government Patronage; and it will, we hope, 
therefore flourish. Ifa ministerial member could ask of Lord Sid- 
mouth the appointment of the gardener, the secretary, or the very 
porter or housekeeper to the Society, we should expect little good 
to arise from its institution, except to those who enjoyed the salary. 


¢ Vol. V. p. 92. 
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southern parts of Europe, has so naturalized itself in Britain, 
as in some instances to ripen its fruit in the early part even of 
an unfavourable summer ; and the Crab has, in the same man- 
ner, adapted its habits to the frozen regions of Siberia; but 
either of these fruits imported in their cultivated state from hap- 
pier climates, are often found incapable of acquiring maturity, 
even when trained to a south wall, ; 

As the pear and crab tree have acquired the powers of ripen- 
ing their fruit in climates much colder than those it: which they 
are placed by nature, ground is afforded (observes Mr Knight) 
to expect that the vine and the pear tree may be made to adapt 
their habits to our climate, so as to ripen their fruits without the 
aid of artificial heat, or the reflexion of a wall, though hither- 
to but little has been done to learn the mode of culture best 
calculated to produce these changes: But the experiments of 
that gentleman already show, that as fine varicties, or nearly 
so, of fruit, may be raised in this country, as any which have 
been imported. 

Variety is the constant attendant on cultivation; and, in the 
offspring, is constantly seen, in a greater or less degree, the 
character of the parent from which they spring. 

Early maturity and hardiness are the two qualities which 
the cold and unsteady climate of England render most desir- 
able in the production of new varieties. ‘ If two plants of 
* vine were obtained from cuttings of the same tree, and placed 
* during successive seasons, the one to vegetate on the banks 
‘ of the Rhine, the other on those of the Nile, and both sub- 

sequently transplanted in early spring to a climate similar to 

Italy,—that which had adapted its habits to a cold climate 

would instantly vegetate, whilst the other would remain tor- 

pid. The same occurs in our hothouses. A plant accus- 
tomed to the temperature of the open air will, on being in- 
troduced into a hothouse, vegetate strongly in December, 
whilst a plant sprung from a cutting of the samie stock, but 
habituated to the temperature of the stove, remains appa- 
rently lifeless). ‘The powers, therefore, of plants habituated 
to cold climates, are more easily brought into action, or more 
excitable; and as every quality in plants become hereditary, 
when the causes which first gave existence to these qualitics 
continue to operate,—it follows that their seedling offspring 
have a constant tendency to adapt their habits to any cli- 
mate in which art or accident places them. But the influ- 
ence of climate will depend probably less on the aggregate 
quantity of heat in each country, than its distribution in each 
season. Thus, the aggregate temperature of England, and 
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those parts of Russia that are under the same parallels of la- 
titude, probably does not differ very considerably; but in the 
latter, the summers are exceedingly hot, and the winters in- 
tensely cold. In the spring, great degrees of heat suddenly 
operate on plants which have been exposed to intense cold, 
in which excitability has been accumulating during a long 
period of almost total inaction, and the progress of vegetation 
is consequently extremely rapid.’ 

These principles and facts are the grounds on which Mr 
Knight commenced his attempts to produce trees which should 
ripen their fruits earlier than usual. An apple tree was train- 
ed to a south wall, and the branches were in the winter dee 
tached and removed to as great a distance from it as their 
stems would admit, in order that the greatest quantity of ex- 
citabiiity might accumulate by the inaction of the tree; and, 
in the succeeding spring, when the flower buds began to ap- 
pear, the branches were again trained to the wall; the blossoms 
soon expanded, and produced fruit which early attained perfect 
maturity; and the seeds from their fruits afforded plants which, 
partaking of the quality of the parent, ripened their fruit very 
considerably earlier than other trees raised at the same time from 
seeds of the same fruit which had grown in the orchard: this, of 
course, must be considered as a confirmation of the truth of 
Mr Knight’s theory. Nearly every plant, the existence of 
which is not confined to a single summer, admits of two modes 
of propagation, viz. by division of its plants, and by seed. By 
the first, an individual plant is divided into many, each of 
which, in its leaves, its flowers and fruit, permanently retains, in 
every respect, the character of the original stock ; no new life is 
generated; and the graft, the layer, and cutting, appear to pos- 
sess, in a great degree, the youth and vigour, age or debility, of 
the plant of which they once formed a part. No permanent im- 
provement, therefore, can be derived from a graft or cutting 
which. is but a continuation of the parent tree. On the con- 
trary, seedling plants of every cultivated species sport in end- 
less variety; and it is by a selection from these only, that new 
and improved varietics of each species of plant or fruit can be 
looked to. 

II. The progressive influence of decay upon old varieties 
of fruit-trees is now admitted; and the general law of Nature 
seems to be, that no living organized substance shall exist 
beyond a limited term. ‘The diseased appearance of young 
grafted trees, particularly of the golden pippin, strongly con- 
firms this position, although we are not willing to suppose 
that, like the supplemental noses of Taliacotius, the grafts are 
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to drop off the stocks on the death of the parent tree. All rea- 
soning from analogy, however, confirms us in the opinion, that 
it is impossible to continue, by grafts or buds, any variety ad 
infinitum. Mr Knight is a strenuous advocate for this hypothe- 
sis: though we think there are some points of considerable 
difficulty to be got over. ‘There are many well known varieties 
of trees which have been cultivated in this country for a very 
considerable time, such as the rose, the elm, &c. without any 
apparent loss of vigour. These, we however are aware, are pro- 
pagated by an extension of the root; and this fact Mr Knight 
seems to consider as likely to insure gratis a longer continuance 
of vigorous existence. Mr Williamson, in a paper now before us, 
has in some degree controverted this position, that the cause of 
the diseased appearance of young grafted trees arises solely from 
the grafts being taken from old and deeayed stocks. He states 
that, in the course of a few years, several young trees, which had 
been raised from seed, began to exhibit the same diseases, and 
to be affected by them in a greater degree than many of our 
older varieties ; and that it is therefore evident that old age was 
not the only cause of these appearances. Mr W. ascribes the 
premature decay to the supposed diminution of the warmth of 
our summers. As a confirmation of this, it is to be remarked, 
that the golden pippin, which with us has become a shy bearer, in 
France, where the climate is warm, is still considered as a very 
productive tree. Without entering farther into the discussion of 
the question, there can be no doubt of the fact, that several of 
the older varieties of our fruits have been gradually decaying ; 
and we owe principally to the scientific exertions of Mr Knight, 
the introduction of many new and excellent varieties, which 
supply the loss of the old; and, from the spirit which has arisen, 
every season will no doubt continue to increase our stock. Mr 
Knight’s theory, he conceives, is confirmed by Columella, who 
seems to have known that a cutting of a bearing branch did not 
form a young tree; for, speaking of the cutting of the vine— 
Semina (he says) optima kabentur a lumbis, secunda ab humeris, 
tertia summd in vite lecta, que celerrime comprehendunt, et sunt 
Jferaciora—sed et quam celerrime Senescunt. 

The inuring plants of warmer climates to bear, without cover- 
ing, the frosts, the ungenial springs, and cold summers of this 
country, is a subject of considerable importance to the horticul- 
turist. Little hitherto has been done in this respect with trees, 
because in general the propagation has been effected by cut- 
tings or layers from the parent plant, which have therefore, ina 
great measure, retained its original habits; and we are now pro- 
bably growing in our gardens the identical Laurel introduced 
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by ‘ Master Cole, a merchant at Hampstead,’ some years be- 
fore the year 1629, in which old Parkinson published his Pa- 
vadisus terrestris. 

Most of our present wall trees are merely continuations, by 
grafts, of trees raised in a warmer climate; and although it is 
not probable that either near London or Edinburgh the peach 
tree will ever be brought to bear fruit so perfect and so deli- 
cious as that which is ripened in warmer climates, much may 
be expected from the production of new varieties, raised in the 
manner suggested by Mr Knight’s experiments, to procure early 
fruiting apples, and which shall have the Aabit of enduring our 
rougher climate. It is probable, observes Sir Joseph Banks, 
that wheat, now our principal food, did not bring its seed to 
perfection in this country till hardened to it by repeated sowings ; 
and though some spring wheat from Guzerat, which was sown 
by him, eared and blossomed with a healthy appearance, many 
ears were, when ripe, without corn, and few brought more than 
three or four grains to perfection. Some seeds of Zzania aqua- 
tica were sown in a pond: the first crop produced strong plants 
and ripe seeds, the produce of which, however, was in the next 
year weak, and not half the size of the parent plants; but in 
each succeeding year they grew stronger, and in a few years at- 
tained their full size. Thus a plant, at first scarcely able to bear 
the cold summer of England, in fourteen generations became 
as strong and as vigorous as our indigenous plants. 

Ill. ‘The creation of hybrid or mule productions, from two 
plants of distinct species or varieties, by fecundating the blossom 
of one with the farina of the other, is also one of the ingenious 
devices adopted by Mr Knight, in order to obtain varieties of 
fruit, partaking of the different qualities of the two parent 
plants. Mr Herbert (Vol. [V. Part 1.), as far as we can un- 
derstand him, is persuaded that, by such intermixtures, new 
species may be created amongst vegetables, capable of continu- 
ing a distinct race by the natural descent of an unadulterated 
progeny to an indefinite extent, and without reverting to the 
single form of either parent plant. It is impossible to conceive 
any thing more improbable than such a position; and we en- 
tirely concur with the opinion intimated on this point in the 
Botanical Register (Vol. HI. p. 195.), § that no truly hybrid 
* plant, under any circumstances, will continue an unadulterated 
descent through seeds, beyond a very limited number of degrees ; 
and that the less complete productions of this kind, such as take 
place between remarkable varieties of one species, revert to the sin- 
gle likeness of either one or the other parent, or assume new appear- 
ances in endless vicissitudes. ’ 
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Several hybrid apple trees, the produce of the Siberian crab, 
and the richest of our apples, have been the result of Mr 
Knuight’s experiments; and which, while partaking of the hardi- 
ness of the Siberian crab, and ripening in cold and exposed si- 
tuations, yet possess the fine qualities of the other parent. In 
some, the varieties inherit the character of the male, and o- 
thers of the female parent, in the greatest degree; and from 
some varietics of fruit, particularly the golden pippin, a better 
copy was obtained by introducing the farina into the blossom of 
another apple, than’ by sowing the seed of it. The excellent 

variety called the Downton pippin, was obtained from the fa- 
rina of the Golden, and the female flower of the Orange pippin. 

We extract from the Pomona Hercfordiensis the account given 
by Mr Knight of the course he adopted in his experiments. 

Preparatory to these experiments, many varieties of the apple 
were collected, which had been proved to afford, in mixture with 
each other, the finest ciders. A tree of each was then obtained, by 
grafting upon a Paradise stock; and these trees were trained to a 
south wall, or, if a Siberian crab, to a west wall, till they afforded 
blossoms ; and the soil in which they were planted was made of the 
most rich and favourable kind. Each blossom of this species of fruit 
contains about twenty chives or males, and generally five pointals or 
females, which spring from the centre of the cup or cavity of the 
blossom. ‘The males stand in circle, just within the bases of the pe- 
tals or flower leaves, and are formed of slender threads, each of 
which terminates in a small yellow ball or anther. It is necessary in 
these experiments, that both the fruit and seed should attain as large 
a size, and as much perfection, as possible; and therefore a few 
blossoms only were suffered to remain upon each tree, from which it 
was intended to obtain seed. As soon as the blossoms were nearly 
full grown, every male in each was carefully extracted—proper care 
being taken not to injure the pointals or females; and the blossoms, 
thus prepared, were closed again, and suffered to remain till they 
opened spontaneously. The blossoms of the tree which it was pro- 
posed to make the male parent of the future variety, were accelerat- 
ed by being brought into contact with the wall, or retarded by being 
detached from it, so that those were made to unfold at the required 
period ; and a portion of their pollen or farina, when ready to fall 
from the mature anthers, was, during three or four successive morn- 
ings, deposited upon the pointals of the blossoms, which, conse- 
quently, afforded seed. It is necessary, in this experiment, that one 
variety of apple only should bear in unmutilated blossoms ; for, 
where other varietics are in flower at the same time, the pollen of 
these will often be conveyed by the bees to the prepared blossoms ; 
and the result of the experiment will, in consequence, be uncertain 
and unsatisfactory. 

‘ Every seed, though many be taken from a single apple, will af- 
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ford a new and distinct variety, which will generally be found to bear 
some resemblance to each of its parents. Examples of this are pre- 
sented in the Grange apple and Downton pippin, and in the Foxley 
apple and Siberian Harvey. 

‘ After varieties are thus formed, the operator has still to wait long 
before he can estimate the success of his labours. A seedling pear 
tree does not often bear fruit till it is ten, and sometimes not till it is 
sixteen or eighteen years old ; but a seedling apple tree will general- 
ly produce fruit at six or seven years old, and sometimes even at four, 
when either of its parents has been the Siberian Crab. The success 
of the experiment is also still uncertain: many of the new varie- 
ties will be worthless ; and where the fruits are good, the trees will 
often prove unproductive, or defective in health and vigour ; and the 
planter must think himself fortunate if, under the best management, 
fifty seeds afford a sing!e fine variety for the press; though many will 
probably be above mediocrity.’ 

LV. Experience shows that the different varieties of vegetables, 
when long propagated, gradually lose some of the good quali- 
ties which they possessed in their earlier stages of existence. A- 
bout fourteen years, it seems, is allotted to the duration of a 
variety in a state of perfection; and Mr Knight has applied 
the principles before noticed to the production of new and ear- 
ly varieties of the potatoe. Observing that those varieties which 
were early, produced little blossom and no seed, he conceived 
this to arise from the nutriment being chiefly carried away to 
supply the tuberous roots (or potatoe) which are preduced on 
runners, and are distinct from the fibrous roots. By destroy- 
ing the runners, and only permitting the fibrous roots to grow, 
early blossom and perfect fruit was procured; from which new 
varieties were obtained, which in a great degree inherited the 
early habit thus given to the parent plant. 

The trouble and the uncertainty, and the length of time 
which it was supposed was necessary for the production of va- 
rieties from seed, are the principal reasons why so little has 
hitherto been done: but considerable error and prejudice has 
existed on this subject. In New South Wales, a Peach tree 
(which arrives at puberty earlier than any other fruit) is said to 
have borne at the end of sixteen months from the planting of 
the stone. In America, whole orchards of peaches are used for 
making brandy and feeding hogs ; and these are always planted 
from the stone, and bear at the end of the third year. Anda 
peach stone planted by Mr Knight in the middle of February, 
kept under glass, and frequently supplied with fresh manure, 
had, in the following autumn, formed blossom buds, capable, as 
he conceived, of bearing fruit. 

V. The construction and form of forcing-houses is an object 
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of considerable importance, and hitherto appears to have been 
very defective; and two are rarely built alike, though intended 
for the same purposes. ‘The object is to procure a | building i in 
which the createst px rssible aquuantity of space has been obtained, 
and of light aid heat admitted, in proportion to the capital ex- 
pended. 

The introduction of steam, in metal pipes, for the purpose of 
warming forcing- houses, instead of thick brick flues, and the 
improvement in the form, which admit of the ripening more 
fruit in a house built at a smaller price, render it probable that 
they will become much more common, and that larger ones 
will be built, in which the tropical fruits may be ripened with 
facility; more especially as a greater and more regularly con- 
tinued degree of heat may be furnished by steam at a compara- 
tively trifling expense. Already the fruit of the Grenadilla, the 
Loquat, and the Mango, have been ripened in this country; 
and it is probable that, at no very distant period, the Axi, the 
Avocado pear, the Flat Peach, the Mandarine Orange, the Lit- 
chi of China, the Mangosteen, and the Durion of the East In- 
dies, and other valuable fruits, will add to the luxury of the 
tables of the rich. One year in three has already been saved 
in the time of fruiting the Pine,—and the necessity of the use of 
tan in its cultivation in a great measure done away with, as stat- 
ed by the President; and we are led to suppose that the time 
is at no great distance, when this expensive fruit will be no long- 
er an object of rarity, from the cost of its cultivation. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the best form 
of a forcing-house. It is however evident, that when fruit is 
to be ripened in the same climate and season of the year, one 
peculiar form must be superior to every other; and that in our 
climate, where sunshine and natural heat do not abound, the 
form which admits of the greatest quantity of light through the 
least breadth of glass, and which affords the greatest regular 
heat with the least expenditure of fuel, must generally be the 
best. The sun, of course, operates most powertally on the fore- 
ing-house, when its rays fall most perpendicularly on the roof; 
because the quantity of light that glances off without entering 
the house, is proportionate to the degree of obliquity with whic 
it strikes upon the surface of the glass. Mr Knight conceives 
thé best elevation for latitude 52, to be that of about 34 de- 
grees, 

Hothouses are comparatively of modern introduction, and 
were probably little, if at all used in this country, in the begin- 
ning of the last century. Lady Wortley Montagu observes, 
on the circumstance of pine apples being served up in the des~ 
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sert at the Electoral table at Hanover (1716), as a thing she 
had never before seen nor heard of. Sir Joseph Banks has 
communicated some curious remarks on the subject of the forc- 
ing-houses and the fruits of the Romans, vol. i. 147. 


‘ Pallida ne Cilicum timeant pomaria brumain, 

Mordeat et tenerum fortior aura nemus : 
Hybernis objecta notis specularia puros 

‘Admittunt soles, et sine fiece diem, &c. 

Martial, Lib. viii. 14. 

Qui Corcyrai vidit pomaria regis, 

Rus Entelle, tue preferat ille domis. 
Invida purpureos urat ne bruma racemos, 

Et gelidum Bacchi munera frigus edat ; 
Condita perspicua vivit vindemia gemma, 

Et tegitur felix, nec tamen uva latet. 


Feemineum lucet sic per bombycina corpus ; 
Calculus in nitida sic numeratur aqua. 
Quid non ingenio voluit natura licere ? 
Autumnum sterilis ferre jubetur hiems. ’—Ibid. viii. 68. 


On the first Epigram Sir Joseph remarks, that it in all pro- 
bability describes a peach-house; and the word Pallida, which 
is meant as a ridicule on the practice, gives reason for this sup- 
position ;.as we now know, that peaches grown under glass can 
not be endowed either with colour or with flavour, unless ex- 
posed by the removal of the lights whilst the fruit is ripening ; 
and, if this is not done, the best sorts are pale, green, and taste- 
less when ripe. 

The second Epigram more plainly refers to a grape-house: 
contrived however, probably, for securing a late crop, rather 
than as a forcing-house; and the last line leads to this opinion. 

Pliny also tells us, that Tiberius was fond of cucumbers, and 
had them in his garden throughout the year, by means of spe- 
cularia (stoves), where they were grown in boxes, and wheeled 
out in fine weather. 

Theoretical writers on vegetation, as well as gardeners, are apt 
to transfer the feelings of animal life to plants; whence arises 
the recommendation of hungry soils- and cold situations for 
nurseries, seeing haw agreeable it is to go from worse to better ; 
and this feeling amongst gardeners has led to a mode of treat- 
ment of plants in forcing-houses directly contrary to nature; 
and as they like a warm bed in a cold night, and fresh air in a 
hot day, they are apt to treat their plants as they would wish to 
be treated themselves. But this is contrary to the mode of ex- 
istence of the plants in a state of nature; and Mr Knight con- 
ceives the consequence of this excess of heat during the night, 

VOL, XXXIV. NO. 68. Aa 
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in all cases injurious to the fruit-trees of temperate, and not at 
ail beneficial to those of the intertropical climates. 

In Jamaica, and other mountainous islands of the West In- 
dies, the air upon the mountains becomes, soon after sun-set, 
chilled and condensed ; and, in consequence of its superior gra- 
vity, descends and displaces the warm air of the valleys; yet 
the sugar canes are not injured by the sudden decrease of tem- 
perature. It must, on consideration, be obvious, that the more 
nearly Nature in its best climates and most favourable sea- 
sons is copied as to temperature, the more perfect will be the 
production. As yet, according to the common practice, there 
is hardly a gardener who does not imitate, as he supposes, the 
cool evening dews of nature, by sprinkling his flues with water, 
and filling his house, abundantly with steam ;—the one in fact 
resembling the sudden chill of the shower-bath, and the latter 
that of the hot-vapour baths of Russia. 

Mr Knight, in his peach-house, reduced the temperature to 
the natural state of the air during the night, except when there 
was an appearance of frost, ae every evening sprinkled his 
peach-trees with abundance of water; and he states, that his 
fruit blossomed, set, and ripened more successfully than he 
had ever experienced it, Although the succulent shoots of 
trees always appear to grow more rapidly on a damp heat dur- 
ing the night, it is rather an elongation than growth. The 
spaces between the bases of the leaves, indeed, become long- 
er, but no new organs are added; and it is in fact only the 
quantity of material extended to a greater length. Another of 
the ill effects of the high temperature during the night is, that 
it éxhausts the excitability of the tree much more rapidly than 
it promotes the growth, or accelerates the maturity of the fruit, 
which is, in consequence, ill supplied with nutriment at the pe- 
riod of its ripening, when most nutriment is probably wanted. 

VI. Sir Joseph Banks, some time since, published a pamphlet 
on the Rust or Mildew in Wheat, which we have already no- 
ticed ; * and it contained strong evidence that this disease was a 
minute parasitic fungus, propagated like other plants by seeds. 

The evidence,’ Mr Knight observes, ‘ would, I think, be suf- 

ficient, if the means were ascertained by which the seeds of 

this species of fungus are conveyed from the wheat plants of 
one season to those of the succeeding year. This, however, 
has not been done; and some still consider that the mildew 
of wheat consists only of preternatural processes, which spring 
from a diseased action of the powers of life in the plants them- 
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© selves.’ + Assuming that the various species of fungus are 
propagated by seeds as the least objectionable hypothesis, Mr 
Knight observes, it will not be difficult to show that they are 
sufficiently numerous to account for the ubiquity of the plants 
they are supposed to produce; and as these apparent seeds are, 
by their lightness, capable of being everywhere dispersed by the 
winds, Mr Knight, from an experiment made by him on a 
mushroom, conceives that 250 million seeds were produced in 
96 hours. He has endeavoured to point out some means by 
which the injurious effects of the common white mildew may 
be prevented. The secondary and immediate causes, to him 
appear a want of sufficient supply of moisture from the soil, 
with excess of humidity in the an; particularly if plants are 
exposed to a temperature below that to which they have been 
accustomed. And it is observed, if damp and cold weather in 
July succeed that which has been warm and bright, without the 
intervention of sufficient rain to moisten the ground to some 
depth, the wheat crop is generally much injured by mildew. 

‘ I suspect that, In such cases, an injurious absorption of 
moisture, by the leaves and stems of wheat plants, takes place ; 
and I have proved that, under similar circumstances, much 
water will be absorbed by the leaves of trees, and carried 
downwards through their alburnous substance, though it is 
certainly through this substance that the sap rises-under other 
circumstances. If a branch be taken from a tree when its 
leaves are mature, and one leaf be kept constantly wet, that 
leaf will absorb moisture, and supply another leaf below it 
upon the branch, even though all communication between 
them through the bark be intersected; and if a similar ab- 
sorption takes place in the straws of wheat, or the stems of 
other plants, and a retrograde motion of the fluids be pro- 
duced, I conceive that the ascent of the true sap, or organiza- 
ble matter, in the seed vessels, must be retarded, and it may 
become the food of parasitical plants, which then only may 
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+ A hypothesis, differing little from his, has been published in the 
Quarterly Review, respecting the dry rot, or Boletus Lacrymans of 
Finiber, in which it is supposed the different kinds of fungus which 
appear upon decaying timber, are produced by the remaining powers 
of life in the sap of the unseasoned wood ; and that the same kind of 
living organizable matter which, whilst its powers remained perfect, 
would have generated ‘an oak branch, will, when debilitated, give ex- 
istence to a species of fungus. It only requires to pursue this argu- 
ment, to see its absurdity ; which would soon arrive at the conclusion, 
that a mass of animal matter, as old cheese, might generate a mite—- 
and a larger mass of decomposing animal matter, produce us ele- 
phants ! 
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* grow luxuriant and injurious,’ This is Mr Knight’s view of 
the subject; and, whether correct or not, it is impossible not to 
see how much good must be derived from inquiries of this na- 
ture, pursued with such unremitting care and attention as is 
bestowed on them by the President. In some experiments made 
on the cultivation of the Pea, (a plant peculiarly subject to the 
mildew at the latter part of the year), considerable quantitics of 
water was given to the growing plants, and to the ground be- 
fore the sowing; and all appearance of mildew was avoided. 
Several of the more delicate fraits now cultivated in this coun- 
try cannot be made to produce, unless with the assistance of be- 
ing trained against a south wall. 

VII. The facts observed by Mr Knight with respect to veget- 
able physiology, have enabled him to improve much in the prac- 
tice of training wall trees, which was irrational and defective—no 
attention having been paid to the form which the species or variety 
naturally assumed ; and, be its natural growth upright or pendent, 
it was constrained to take the same form on the wall. From 
experiments, Mr Knight inferred, that none of the forms in 
which fruit-trees are generally trained, are those best calculated 
to promote an equal distribution of the circulating fluids, by 
which alone permanent health and vigour, and power to afford 
a succession of abundant crops, can be given. The principal 
of his improvements is, to expose a greater surface of leaf to the 
light, without placing any of the leaves so as to shade the o- 
thers ; and, by selecting the strongest and earliest buds towards 
the points of the year-old branches, and the weakest and latest 
near the bases, an equal vigour was thus given to each annual 
shoot; and when one grew with greater luxuriance by being 
depressed, and the weaker elevated, they acquired an equal de- 
gree of vigour. In France there is an annual publication, call- 
ed Le Bon Jardinier, which contains much useful information on 
practical gardening; and we. trust, before long, that a similar 
publication will be produced. in this country, under the auspices 
of the Horticultural Society. In addition, however, to the dil- 
ficulties arising from the climate, the French materially surpass 
us in several branches of horticulture; and one of their princi- 
pal means of success is the division of labour, which has not yet 
been adopted in this country. In France, whole villages are 
employed in the cultivation of one single sort of fruit; and, 
consequently, the whole attention of individuals, for generations, 
is directed to one point only. At Montreal, the whole popula- 
tion has been long maintained by the cultivation of peache:,— 
their sole occupation ; and the inhabitants of Argenfcuil derive 
their chief support from the cultivation of fig-trees. Near the 
town, are immense fields covered with these trees on the sides 
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of hills facing the south, and in other places sheltered from 
the north and south-west; and ‘it is at these towns alone, per- 
haps, that the true management of these delicious fruits can be 
acquired. 

Next in interest to the papers by the President, are those 
contributed by Mr Sabine the Secretary, and by the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, who was indefatigable in his exertions to pro- 
mote the interests of the Society.* We cannot conclude our 
observations, without recommending that those entrusted with 
the selection of the papers for publication should in future be 
somewhat more careful, or at Jeast more sparing in their choice ; 
for though there are many containing useful practical infor- 
mation, yet there is much that might have been omitted; and 
we confess, that had we, in the early part of our examination, 
stumbled on some of Mr R. Salisbury’s long papers, or the ac- 
count of Mr Seaton’s invention of * marked tallies, or garden 
sticks, accompanied by a plate,’ it is most probable we should 
have been deterred trom all further progress; in which case, 
our general readers would have remained ignorant of the The- 
ory of hybrid plants, and the whole mystery of the propagation 
of apple-trees, whether by seeds or grafts. 


* All must regret the recent loss of the late venerable President 
of the Royal Society. The annals of science do not perhaps afford 
an instance of a man who so entirely devoted his time, talents and 
fortune, to the advancement of knowledge. At his entrance into 
life, succeeding to a splendid inheritance, he turned aside from the 
paths of pleasure, and the usual pursuits of his age, to become the 
companion of Cook; and, scarcely arrived at manhood, was a sharer 
of the fame of that illustrious navigator. 

The zeal and eagerness with which he pursued all subjects con- 
nected with science, continued one of the most striking features of 
his character ; and, at an advanced age, and although long suffering 
under the most painful diseases, the freshness and vigour of his mind, 
and his interest in those subjects, were unabated. His valuable col- 
lections, and his unbounded stores of information, were at the service 
of all. His library (the richest perhaps in Europe on subjects of na- 
tural history) was of far more easy access than any other public library 
in England. His unostentatious readiness to supply the pecuniary 
wants of scientific persons will, we are persuaded, long live in the 
memory of many. No one perhaps, in our time, has gained such 
universal and unmixed admiration and esteem: unconnected with 
politics or party, he neither trenched upon the interests, nor inter- 
fered with the prejudices of any. It will be long indeed before one 
shall be found capable of filling the vacancy made by his death— 
* Artium tum utilium, tum elgantiorum judex et patronus |’ 
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Art. VI. Mademoiselle de Tournon, par 0 Auteur d’ Adéle de 
Sénange. 2 vol. Paris, 1820. 


[Hs present state of France, though full of promise with re- 
spect to her commercial and political advancement, is not 
very favourable to the immediate interests of her literature. 
The minds of a great part of the population are still too unset- 
tled for such calm pursuits, and—to those, who study any thing— 
politics is so new a study, that we cannot wonder it should take 
the lead of all others, and draw most of the thinking spirits of 
the day into its vortex. Accordingly we find that, out of the 
circle of this tempting theme—which they pursue with all the 
freshness, as well as the rawness of schoolboys—there is but lit- 
tle original produced in any department of literature; and the 
Press is chiefly employed in circulating either new editions of 
long-established works, or translations from the popular writers 
of other countries. In the field of poetry, where it might be 
expected that the excitements of the Revolution would have 
called forth something at least bold and new, France has been 
long without even a candidate for Fame; and M. Chateau- 
briand, who has written nothing but prose, is the only real poet 
she at present possesses. ‘There has appeared, indeed, within 
the last year, a little work entitled * Méditations Poétiques,’ 
which has been profusely lauded in certain circles, but which 
appears to us a very unsuccessful attempt to break through the 
ancien régime of the French Parnassus, and transplant the wild 
and irregular graces of English poetry into the trim parterre of 
the Gallic Muse. What this author’s notions of sublimity are, 
may be collected from the first stanza of one of his * Médita- 
tions. ’ 
* Lorsque du Créateur le parole féconde, 
Dans une heure fatale, eut enfanté le monde 
Des germes du Chaos, 
De son ceuvre imparfaite i] détourna sa face, 
Et d’un pied dédaigneux le langant dans l’espace, 
Rentra dans son repos. 
Va, dit-il, &c. &c. 
Which ‘may be thus, not unfairly, translated :— 
When the Deity saw what a world he had fram’d 
From the darkness of Chaos, surprised and ashamed 
He turn’d from his work with disdain ; 
Then gave it a kick, to complete its disgrace, 
Which sent it off, spinning through infinite space, 
And return’d to his slumbers again ; 
Saying, “‘ Go and be,”’ &c. &c. 
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M. Chateaubriand himself, in his interesting work, ‘ Les 
Martyrs,’ which contains more bright pictures and fanciful 
thoughts than are to be found, perhaps, in any one poem in his 
language, yet shows, throughout his unlucky descriptions of 
Hell and of Paradise, how dangerous it is for a Frenchman to 
meddle with the sublime. The following scene (worthy only of 
the Petites Danaides), is supposed to take place during a coun- 
cil held by Satan. . 

‘ A ce discours de l’Esprit le plus profondément corrompu de 
l'abime, les Démons applaudirent en tumulte. Le bruit de cette la- 
mentable joie se prolongea sous les voiites infernales. Les réprouvés 
crurent que leurs persécuteurs venoient d'inventer de nouveaux tour- 
mens. Aussitét ces ames, qui n’étoient plus gardées dans leurs 
bichers, s’echappérent des flammes, et accoururent au conseil ; elles 
trainoient avec elles quelque partie de leurs supplices: |’une son 
suaire embrasé, l'autre sa chape de plomb, celle-ci les glacons qui 
pendoient a ses yeux remplis de larmes, celle-la les serpens dont elle 
étoit dévorée. Les affreux spectateurs d’un affreux Sénat prennent 
leurs rangs dans les tribunes brilantes. Satan lui-méme appelle les 
spectres gardiens des ombres........ “ Remettez, s’écrie-t-il, ces 
coupables dans les fers, ou craignez que Satan ne vous enchaine avec 
eux.” 

He is not more fortunate in revealing to us the mysteries of 
the other region. Thus, describing a part of the ‘ Cité de 
Dieu,’ he says, 

* La sur-tout s’accomplit, loin de l’ceil des Anges, la mystére de 
la Trinité. L’Esprit qui remonte et descend sans cesse du Fils au 
Pére, et du Pére au Fils, s’unit avec eux dans ces profondeurs impé- 
nétrables. Un triangle de feu paroit alors dl’entrée du Saint des 
Saints: les globes s‘arr(tent de respect et de crainte, Hosanna des 
Anges est suspendu, les milices immortelles ne savent quels seront les 
décrets de |’Unité vivante, elles ne savent si Je Trois Fois Saint ne va 
point changer, &¢. &c. «+ «+ ++ ++ Quand les essences primitives se 
séparent, le triangle de feu disparoit: |’Oracle.s’entrouvre, et l’on 
apercoit les trois Puissances.’ 

Atter all, however, our own Milton’s, actual artillery, and the 
‘ broad extinguisher’ with which Dryden furnishes the hand of 
Omnipotence, for the purpose of putting out the fire of Lon- 
don, leaves us but little right to reproach M, Chateaubriand, in 
particular, for this disparagement of things divine,—this profane 
familiarity, which a too close approach to sacred subjects has, 
in all times and all writings, produced. 

In the dramatic department—in addition to those countless 
‘ minora sidera’ which twinkle out their gay and brief exist- 
ence on the Boulevards—there have lately appeared two or 
three successful tragedies; and though, in,‘ Marie Stuart,’ 
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Queen Elizabeth is represented as finding herself at the gates 
of Fotheringay Castle, during the course of a moruing’s ride 
from London, and Mary, from the same accommodating spot, 
is enabled to catch a view of the mountains of Scotland, this 
tragedy is, upon the whole, of a superior order; and contains 
verses worthy of the admirable manner in which that fine act- 
ress, Mademoiselle Duchesnois, recites them. 

In novel writing—which brings us more directly to the sub- 
ject of the present article—since the death of Madame Cottin, 
and of the inimitable author of Corinne, as little has been done 
as in the other. walks of literature. Madame de Genlis still 
writes, but, of late, rather to edify than amuse; and she is at 
present, we understand, most laudably employed in weeding 
infidelity out of the works of Voltaire, and writing Jean Jacques 
Rousseau all over again. Madamede Souza herself, the author 
of the novel before us, has been, if we mistake not, a long 
time idle. Reposing upon the fame which she acquired as Com- 
tesse de Flahaut, this is, we believe, the first wreath with 
which she has circled her present name. * Adéle de Sénange,’ 
one of the earliest cf her productions, is the story of a young 
English nobleman, Lord Sydenham, a sort of wandering, me- 
lancholy philosopher of twenty-two, who, in the ect of extri- 
cating a young lady out of an overturned carriage at Paris, is 
struck with her beauty, and falls violently in love with her. In 
the interval, however, between this and their subsequent inter- 
view, she becomes the wife of M. de Sénange, a gouty old 
gentleman of seventy, who, having once had a platonic affec- 
tion for the young Lord’s grandmother, and promised her, at 
parting, that if ever chance should throw any of her children 
(including, of course, grandchildren) in his way, he would act 
as a father to them, is delighted to take this opportunity of ful- 
filling a promise made half a century before, and invites Lord 
Sydenham to spend the summer at his country-house at Neuilly. 
The natural consequence of this somewhat rash step of the kind- 
hearted old gentleman, whose character, indeed, throughout, ex- 
cites much more compassion and respect than it is, in general, 
the lot of these prédestinés to inspire, is an instant and ardent at- 
tachment between his wife and the young Englishman; and as, 
in the present times, the scale of familiarities and indecorums has 
been measured and graduated by such grave authority, that even 
bishops themselves must now be completely learned on the sub- 
ject, it will not be difficult to ascertain at how high a point 
above zero the temperature of the following scene is to be rated. 
* Adéle m’écoutait avec une espéce de ravissement. Elle était 
* si émue que, lorsque j’eus cessé de parler, elle laissa tomber 
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satétesur moi. Nos visages se touch¢rent; nos larmes se con- 

fondirent, mes bras ’entouraient encore. Je la pressai contre 

mon coeur, en me promettant intérieurement de respecter en 
elle la femme de mon ami.’ 

The difficulties and struggles to which such a passion gives 
rise, are at length happily terminated by a fit of apoplexy, 
which seizes on the old gentleman on discovering the secret of 
the lovers; and he dies, generously enjoining that they should 
marry each other, atter the decent interval of a year’s mourning 
for his loss. ‘This novel is in letters—the least popular form, per- 
haps, into which a novel can be thrown. Young persons, the chief 
consumers of such articles generally, prefer the straight-forward 
sort of narrative to which they have been accustomed from their 
nurseries; and we confess ourselves young enough to be entire- 
ly of their opinion. Neither do we very much approve of the 
plan of making herocs or heroines tell their own stories. Be- 
sides the incompleteness which it necessarily entails upon their 
history—leaving them still alive and at large for. new adven- 
tures, after the reader has doae with them—they are generally 
supposed to be grown old when they relate their adventures ; 
which matter-of-fact anticipation, as in the case of Marivaux’s 
Marianne, disturbs, at every step, all the illusion and interest of 
the narrative. Instead of accompanying, in fancy, this young 
creature through her first moments of bloom and ignorance, we 
are continually reminded of the wise and withered personage 
she is now become; and when, describing her having held out 
her hand to some admirer, she adds in a parenthesis, § et je 
* lavais belle,’ this unfortunate past tense throws the occur- 
rence so very far back, that we cannot help being disenchanted 
of a considerable part of our interest in it. 

‘ Emilie et Alphonse,’ another of Madame de Souza’s no- 
vels, is also in letters; and, in 4 similar manner, turns upon the 
misfortunes of a young lady, who unluckily marries the wrong 
man, being violently and irrecoverably in love with another. 
It displays, like all that the fair author has written, an acute 
knowledge of that part of the world which is called Society.— 
The follies even of her own sex assume a grace and charm in 
her description of them, and theit coquetry becomes of that 
kind which a French poet describes— 

‘ La coquetterie 
* S’épure en passant par son ceeur.’ 
The process, by which an innocent young married woman may 
be transmuted into a heartless lady of fashion, (a result like 
that at which Lavoisier arrived in reducing diamonds to car- 
bon), is developed with much skill in the experiments of Ma- 
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dame d’Artigue upon the character of Emily—who, mae 
committed the faute of forgetting her husband, is near falling 
into the crime of forgetting “her lover also. She is, however, 
saved in time from utter worthlessness, by a circumstance which 
hardly would have occurred to a male philosopher, as likely to 
produce such a seasonable reformation. The accidental smell 
of a little fan of sandal-wood—her lover having once had a little 

walking-stick of the same odorous material—so completely dis- 
sipates, at a whiff, all the collected fumes of vanity, that, bidding 
adieu to the rouge, flounces, and furbclows of this world, she 

takes to love, sentiment, and * mousseline blanche’ again. She 
is not, however, in the end, so lucky as Adéle de Sénange; for, 
though tlie lover performs ‘his duty, by wounding the husband 
mortally in a ducl, the husband, at the same moment, returns 
the compliment, and poor Emily i is obliged to end her days in 
a convent, without either. 

We cannot help considering this sort of stories, where mar- 
ried ladies are brought into such unconjugal situations, as very 
perilous things, in every sense of the word ;—yet female writers 
have always ‘been fond of them, from the Royal Intrigues of 
Madame la ‘ayette, down to Madame Cottin’s loves of the 
Manufacturers in Claire d’Albe. We remember, too, some 
years ago, a novel by one of our own countrymen, in which the 
heroine (Rhoda, we believe, she is called) loves one’ man, mar- 
ries a second, and intrigues with a third—‘ au reste, charmante 

* personne ’+—and having at length driven her husband, who 
is, as usual, the best sort of man in the warld, to blow out his 
brains, retires ‘rom her capacity of heroine, at the end, upon a 
handsome independence of three thousand a year. 

The story of * Eugénie et Mathilde’ is, perhaps, more art- 
fully constructed ‘than any that Madame de Souza has hitherto 
produced. The time of the events is during the first years of 
the French Revolution; and the struggles of an uncloistered 
nun with her vow of singleness sy affords, if not the chief, the 
most touching source of its interest. The characters of the 
three sisters—the prim, rigid Ernestine, ‘ qui dés quinze ans 
‘on edt voulu rejeunir’—the capricious, but affectionate and 
natural Mathilde, who, when expostulated with on any of her 
faults, thinks it enough to answer gaily * je suis comme cela’ 

—and the gentle and sensitive young nun, Eugénie, whose sa- 
crifices to another world are enhanced by her susceptibility of 
the best affections of this—all these various portraits are touch- 
ed with a delicacy, a discrimination and a truth, which throw an 
air of perfect reality over the painful story to which they belong. 

There yet remains to be noticed, in this brief retrospect of 
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Madame de Souza’s works, two other novels, * Charles et Ma- 
rie,’ and ‘ Eugene de Rothelin, ’—in the latter of which, by 
the by, the wrong halves of the Androgynes are again brought 
together.—But we have already dwelt so much longer than was 
necessary, upon books which every one has read, that we may 
now turn our ‘readers into ‘ fresh fields and pastures new,’ by 

iving some account of the last, and, we rather think, the best 
of this lady’s productions, ‘ Mademoiselle de Tournon. ’ 

The story is founded upon a few pages in the Mémoires de 
Marguerite de Valois, which relate the melancholy death of 
the young Heléne de Tournon, daughter of the celebrated wo- 
man of that name, who twice defended the town of Tournon a- 
gainst the Protestants, This heroic lady was the Dame d’hon- 
neur of Marguerite; and the character of ‘femme un peu rude 
et terrible,’ which the lively Queen has given her, is turned 
skilfully to account in working up the interest of the novel. 
Having forced her eldest daughter into a marriage of convenance 
with M. Balancon, whom the King of Spain had lately appoint- 
ed governor of the Comté de Bourgogne, she readily accedes 
to the request of Héléne, at this period entering into her seven- 
teenth year, to be allowed to accompany her sister to the Pays 
Bas. From the following short sketch of M. Balancon, it will 
be seen that Madame de Souza possesses, as an observer of 
characer, what Cicero in a painter calls the § oculum erudi- 
tum.’ ' 

‘ Monsieur de Balancon ét@t parvenu, seulement en respectant 
les petits devoirs de la société, a faire donner le nom d’une vertu a 
chacun de ses défauts. Son avarice était nommée de |’ordre; sa 
fausseté paroissait de la prudence. II prouvait ce qu'une longue ob- 
servation du monde apprend : c’est que la jeunesse, avec un peu de 
sérieux, obtient des égards, inspire de la confiance; comme les vieil- 
lards, en se montrant parfois indulgents et faciles, passent pour bons, 
quelque exigeants qu’ils soient dans leur interieur. ’ 

M. Balancon has two brothers, Leopold and Auguste, whose 
situation and dispositions will be best learned from the account 
which he himself gives of his family affairs, in one of those com- 
municative moods which, providentially for the reader, gene- 
rally seizes some person or other at the beginning of every 
novel. 

** Ma mére avait deux fréres. L’ainé possédait, comme il est 
' d’usage, tous les biens de sa maison; le second avait été destiné a 
église. Cet ainé mourut peu aprés le mariage de sa sceur avec mon 
pére. Sa fortune passa donc a son jeune frére qui, fort heureuse- 
ment pour nous, était déja engagé dans les ordres. Lorsqu’il par- 
vint 4 l’électorat de Tréves, il se plaisait 4 répéter qu'il nous regar- 
dait comme ses héritiers. ' 
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‘* Ma mérv en mourant recommanda 4 mon oncle Auguste mon 
second frére, aujourd’hui marquis de Varambon. L‘électeur de 
Tréves voulut disposer de lui comme s'il était son fils. Mon pere 
cut la faiblesse d’y consentir; et un beau jour l'enfant partit avec 
lui. Nous restimes avec mon pére. Mais depuis ce moment Léo- 
pold et moi nous fimes regardés par mon oncle comme des collaté- 
raux incommodes. Toute son immense fortune était réservée pour 
mou frére ; il lui accorda méme une pension considérable. Auguste, 
loin d’économiser pour augmenter le patrimoine de la famille, disper- 
sait en prétendus actes de bienfaisance tout ce que mon oncle lui 
donnait. Voila ce que j’appelle unc premiére folie sérieuse. 

“ L’électeur I’a fait élever pour étre son coadjuteur et lui succéd- 
er. Cependant, lorsque monsicur Auguste a eu vingt ans, non- 
seulement il n’a point voulu entrer dans Jes ordres, mais il a refusé 
positivement de prendre "habit ecclésiastique, déclarant qu'il ne se 
soumettrait a la volonté de mon pére et aux désirs de mon oncle, 
que lorsqu’il aurait vingt-cing ans. Et voila ce que j’appelle une se- 
conde folie tres-sérieuse ; car, en attendant cette époque, I’électeur 
peut mourir, et monsieur mon frere rester avec toutes les belles 
phrases qu’il nous débite: ‘‘ De ne consentir 4 prendre cet état, 
‘* gu’aprés en avoir bien connu les devoirs ; de ne se résigner a sa- 
‘* crifier son indépendance, sa liberté, qu’aprés avoir eu la certitude 
‘* que ses regrets ne seront pas plus forts que sa raison.” 

‘** Pendant qu'il se refuse a assurer les avantages de sa situation, & 
prendre lhabit qui prouverait du moins qu'il se destine a I’église, mon 
irés-cher frére se soumet a la vie sévére et retirée qu’elle prescrit. 
J’appelle eela encore une folie si sériguse qu'elle m’en fait rire. Au- 
guste me parait un homme au bord '@un précipice, n’osant ni le fran- 
chir ni s’en détourner. ” 

After this interesting ‘ note of preparation,’ the young Mar- 
quis de Varambon arrives at the chateau; and his first inter- 
view with the heroine is most happily imagined and described. 
She had been walking through the apartments prepared for his 
reception, with an old housekeeper of the family, who had 
loved and watched over him from his childhood, and who was 
now busy in ornamenting the rooms with all his favourite flowers. 
After showing her the library, whose * meubles de velours noir, 
sans aucune broderie’ presented a severe arfd melancholy con- 
trast to the flowers which this good old dame placed among 
them. 

‘ Elle conduisit Héléne dans un salon qui tenait a la bibliotheque, 
ei, prenant mademoiselle de Tournon par Ja main, elle la plaga de- 
vant le portrait d’une femme de la plus grande beauté.—‘ C’est ma- 
dame, c’est ma bonne et chére maitresse, dit Geneviéve ; la voila, 
comme elle était, toujours environnée de fleurs.” En effet, Je pein- 
tre l'avait représentée prés d'une table, sur laquelle il avait placé un 
vase d’albatre rempli de fleurs, et entouré d’une guirlande de roses: 
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Genevieve dit, en montrant une table qui se trouvait au milieu du 
salon :—** Voili ce vase d’albatre, cette table, qui ont servi de mo- 
déle au peintre ; mais les fleurs et madame n’y sont plus!” H¢léne 
demanda si ce vase était cher 4 monsieur de Varambon ?—* Tout ce 
que madame affectionnait lui est précieux. ” 

* Alors Héléne se mit a placer des fleurs dans ce vase; elle tach- 
ait de-les arranger comme elle les voyait dans le tableau ; ensuite 
elle commenga la guirlande. Dame Genevieve la regardait travailler 
avec une sorte de satisfaction; mais tout-d-coup, revenant a elle- 
méme, elle lui dit: ‘* Ne craignez-vous pas que cette imitation ne lui 
cause plus de peine que de plaisir? "—* Vous avez bien raison, ré- 
pondit Heléne. Rappeler une perte irréparable, c'est renouveler une 
douleur.” Comme eifrayée, elle rejeta sur la table ce qui lui restait 
de fleurs, laissa sa guirlande 4 moitié finie, et, se levant, elle demeura 
pensive devant ce tableau qui lui offrait la jeunesse, Ja beauté, les 
fleurs, et la mort. Elle s’oubliait dans ses réflexions mélancoliques, 
lorsque un cri échappé 4 dame Genevieve la fit retourner. Elle fut 
interdite en voyant prés d’elle monsieur de Varambon occupé a la 
considérer. Son extréme ressemblance avec sa mére le lui fit recon- 
naitre. Embarrassée d’avoir été surprise par lui dans son apparte- 
ment, elle se troubla, n’osa lui parler, et se mit a fuir, oubliant méme 
de le saluer.’ 

Love follows, of course; and the varieties of its progress and 
effects, in two such differently constituted natures—the reserv- 
ed, meditative, but jealous and impetuous, M. de Varambon, 
and the gentle, timid, but devoted and unchangeable Héléne— 
are defined throughout with all that delicate power of analysis, 
which women seem instinctively to possess on such subjects. 
A visit with which M. Balancon is honoured by Don John of 
Austria, whom his brother Philip II. has just sent to take the 
government of the Low Countries, gives the first development 
to that fatal passion of jealousy, which is attended at last with 
such tragical consequences to the young lovers. A ball takes 
place at the Chateau, on the arrival of the Prince, from which 
the sanctity of the line of life marked out for him imposes upon 
M. de Varambon the necessity of absenting himself; and there 
is considerable fancy, as well as pathos, in the description of his 
solitary sufferings, within hearing of the gaicties by which his 
mistress is surrounded. 

* Revenu chez lui, il y était poursuivi par le bruit des violons. 
L’appartement od |’on dansait était audessus du sien: tous les pas 
retentissaient. II est inquiet de ce qui se passe dans le salon; il n’a 
pas un instant de repos ; il fait appeler Geneviéve ; et, oubliant toute 
prudence, il jui dit: ‘“* Ma bonne, ma chére amie, allez voir le bal ; 
sachez, ce que fait mademoiselle de Tournon. "—“ Elle danse, mon- 
sieur, j’en viens. ”"—‘* Avec qui?” demande-t-il en tremblant. I! le 
prevoyait, il le savait, et i! le demandait! Espérait-il une réponse 
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qui pit calmer sa jalousie, passion cruelle dont il devait tant souffrir ? 

«*« Mademoiselle de Tournon danse avec le prince, répond Gene- 
vieve; il ne voit qu’elle, n’a dansé qu’avec elle; c’est la reine du 
bal! "—‘‘ Comment regoit-elle ses attentions?” reprend-il vivement 
—‘* Sans les remarquer ; elle est aussi modeste que belle. ” 

* Les danseurs se faisaient toujours entendre: monsieur de Varam- 
bon aurait pu compter la mesure de leurs pas. Ce nouveau supplice 
lui devient insupportable; il s’enfuit dans le parc. Ces allées som- 
bres, cette nuit paisible, ne pouvaient le rendre a lui-méme. Les 
yeux constamment fixés sur les fenétres du chateau, il voyait des 
ombres fugitives se dessiner sur le plafond de la salle; des plumes 
agitées se montraient, disparaissaient, suivant les mouvements animés 
des danseuses: il ne cherchait qu’une seule femme, et ne pouvait la 
distinguer, 

‘ Tout-d-coup il vit atriver des domestiques, s’empressant d’allu- 
mer des lampions qui éclairérent les jardins. Les chiffres de dom Juan 
brillaient en verres de couleur. Monsieur de Varambon revint dans 
son appartement, plus vite encore qu’il ne l’avait quitté. I éteignit 
ses lumiéres, ne voulant point étre vu du dehors; et, dans l'obscu- 
rité, attaché a sa fenétre, il regardait ce qui se passait’ dans le pare. 
Audessus de sa téte, la musique, la gaieté, le tourbillon du bal ; de- 
vant lui, l’éclat des lumiéres ; ces jardins, brillants de chiffres odieux; 
lui, seul, dans le silence, dans‘l'ombre, et plus agité que personne. 

‘ On était dans les plus beaux jours.de l'année. Bientdt il vit 
plusieurs femmes qui étaient sortics du bal pour venir se promener 
dans les jardins. Dom Juan parut, donnant le bras aux deux sceurs. 
Monsieur de Varambon ne se possédait plus. Mais combien il fut 
touché de voir Héléne se retourner plusieurs fois, et regarder son 
appartement. Elle a lair triste: elle pense donc a lui! et des lar- 
mes s'échappaient de ses yeux, sans qu’il les sentit couler. 

* Aprés quelques pas, Héléne quitta dom Juan, et revint lente- 
ment du cdté du chateau. Elle s’arréta devant cette fenétre od 
Monsieur de Varambon venait d’éprouver des angoisses si cruelles. 
Qu’il était ému! le bal, dom Juan, les chiffres importuns, avaient 
disparu ; il n’y avait plus qu’Héléne de présente asa vue. II se dit 
qu'elle sera heureuse dans la retraite ; ils y vivront uniquement I'un 
pour l’autre; elle se contentera de la modeste fortune qu'il peut lui 
offrir.—O amour! toi seul peux peindre ces orages du coeur, qu'un 
rien fait naitre, qu'un mouvement dissipe! Le son'de la musique, 
des pas légers, les ondulations de ces plumes flottantes, avaient bou- 
leversé son ame: un regard le calme! Déja il ne redoute plus I’a- 
venir ; et passe le reste de la nuit & espérer une félicité parfaite. 

He declares at length to M. Balancon the resolution which 
he has formed to renounce the religious profession for which 
he was destined ;—a scene of altercation ensues between the 
brothers; and M. Balancon, discovering that an attachment 
for Mademoiselle de Tournon is the cause of a step so ruinous 
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to the wordly interests of the family, writes such a letter to Ma- 
dame de Tournon, as determines that proud and rigid woman 
not only to refuse her consent to a marriage between the young 
persons, but to recal her daughter instantly to Paris. Thither 
M. de Varambon secretly pursues her; and a new source of 
fuel to his unreasonable jealousy presents itself in the person of 
M. de Souvré, the chief favourite of Henri III., who becomes 
deeply enamoured of Mademoisellé de ‘Tournon; and whose 
respectful attentions, mistaken by her for the assiduities of 
friendship, are received with all the favour and gratitude which 
her esteem for his very amiable character dictates. ‘The un- 
lucky appearances arising from such an intercourse, and the 
effects which they produce upon the inflammable disposition of 
M. de Varambon, are delineated through a succession of ani- 
mated scenes and incidents, to which we should ill do justice 
by such a skeleton abstract—without either the colouring of 
style or the life of detail—as the limits allowed for this subject 
afford. ‘The conclusion of the story is peculiarly affecting ; and 
the description of M. Varambon’s teclings, on seeing the cold 
remains of the innocent and faithful girl, whose heart his unjust 
suspicions had broken, is as simply and finely done as any thing 
of the kind with which we are acquainted. 

‘ Ils arrivent enfin 4 Liége. Les rues sont encombrées d’un peu- 
ple immense qui les arréte. Ils voient de loin un convoi qui s’appro- 
che. Le char funebre est couvert d'un drap blanc et argent, autour 
duquel sont attachées des couronnes de roses blanches. Monsieur de 
Varambon frémit et serre la main de son frére ; ses lévres tremblantes 
ne peuvent prononcer une parole. Son air égaré attire |’attention 
d'un vieillard qui précédait le cortége. II passe en disant: ‘‘ Pauvre 
Mademoiselle de Tournon!”—Monsieur de Varambon tombe sans 
@Mnaissance. . On l’emporte dans une maison voisine, ov il reste 
plusieurs heures évanoui.—Malheureux ! quel réveil l’attend ! 

‘ Le convoi s’avance lentement vers |'église. Les chants religieux 
demandent au ciel la paix d'une autre vie, pour celle gui n’a connu 
de ce monde que le malheur et la souffrance. 

* Vers le soir, Monsieur de Varambon revient 4 lui en jetant des 
cris affreux. Il appele Héléne, ne peut se persuader qu'il l'a perdue ; 
il la demande a son frére, le supplie, le conjure de Ja lui rendre; il 
veut la revoir encore....Il séchappe, et Léopold, ne pouvant |’ar- 
réter, le suit. Ils arrivent a l’église. La foule est dispersée. Les 
funérailles ne devant avoir lieu que le lendemain, Héléne est déposée 
dans une chapelle ardente. Cette lumigre le guide. Un prétre, a 
genoux, récite des pricres. Monsieur de Varambon se jette au pied 
du cercueil. 

‘ Le prétre, que sa présence étonne, que son désespoir effraie, re- 
garde avec inquiétude Léopold qui lui dit: “ [1 devait étre son 
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époux!” L’homme pieux et charitable le plaint, et s’éloigne pour 
ne point contraindre la douleur. 

* L’infortuné, anéanti, prosterné contre terre, craint de relever sa 
téte coupable, et ne cesse de répéter qu'il l’aime, qu ‘il Vaimait, qu’il va 
Ja suivre. ... Enfin il ose élever ses yeux jusqu’a ce visage insensi- 
ble qu’aucun voile ne lui cache encore. Ses sanglots, ses cris, font 
retentir I’église. ... Malheureux qui as brisé le coeur qui n’existait 
que pour toi!... Il joint ses mains, pleure, s’accuse, demande a 
Dieu qu'un instant, un seul instant Jeur soit accorde! qu’elle le re- 
voie encore ! et puis tous deux mourir! “ Qu’elle sache que je l'ai- 
mais! que je l'adorais!” crie-t-il en s’adressant au ciel... . Sa téte 
se perd; il la regarde, il attend, il écoute. . . . Le silence de Ja mort 
lui répond! ... Un sombre égarement est dans ses yeux ; il étend ses 
bras et s’écrie: “* Ne m’entendra-t-elle donc jamais ! jamais !”"—Et 
jes voites de l’eglise répétérent: samats!’ 

The personages in this novel are almost all historical ; and 
the skill with which their real characters, as well as that of the 
gallant, superstitious, and cruel court to which they belonged, 
are made to serve the purposes of the author’s fiction, without 
deviating in the slightest degree from their original and record- 
ed peculiarities, i is the more remarkable, from Its rarity in works 
of this kind, where, as in the portraits of distingu! shed persons 
in print-shops, the name is often the only part of the original 
that is preserved. Madame de Tournon is here exa .etly what 
the Queen, whom she served, has painted her;—M. de Souvré, 
though turned into a sentimental lo ver, (that common tate of 
all statesmen, heroes, and philosophers, that fall into the hands 
of French writers, and which Racine would not suffer even 
Achilles himself to escape), is still the same sensible and amia- 
ble man of the world who was, as history tells us, the favourite 
of so many kings ;—the brilliant Don John of Austria acts his 
part in the novel, without losing any of that splendour with 
which Strada a our own Hume have invested him;—and, 
though Madame de Souza has had the good taste not to distin- 
guish her facts from her fancies by pedantic reference to autho 
rities, it is still satisfactory to trace the accuracy of her allusions, 
and to observe how, in this wedlock between ‘History and Fie- 
tion, she has contrived to preserve all the wild beauties of the 
Jatter, without sacrificing to them any of the masculine dignity 
of the former. This is particule uly remarkable in the scene be- 
tween Don John and the Astrologer, (a scene of considerable 
effect throughout), in which the secret treaty entered into by 
this prince with the Duc de Guise, and his project to carry off 
and espouse our Mary Queen of Scots, are introduced so as to 
give the stamp of authenticity to fiction, and make the fairy 
money ef fancy pass current as real, 
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We know but two works with which this novel can properly 
be compared, the Princesse de Cleves of Madame la Fayette, 
and the Mademoiselle de Clermont of Madame de Genlis. The 
great merit of the former—in addition to its being the first of 
the kind—is that insinuating naiveté of detail, that uniform flow 
of events which, like monotony in music, wins more upon the 
ear and heart than all the transitions and surprises that the most 
fertile fancy can invent. The conclusion, however, is unsatis- 
factory :—that a lover should ever cease to love, however com- 
mon in life, is against all the established rulesof romance. The 
story of Mademoiselle de Clermont is one of those which young 
people will read from generation to generation. ‘The charms 
of the style, the unity of the interest, and the association of both 
its pleasant and melancholy scenes with the beautiful forest and 
gardens of Chantilly, all combine to: give it a degree of popu- 
larity which few of its most pretending competitors have attain- 
ed. Without entering into any formal comparison between 
these two celebrated works and the novel before us, we shall 
merely say, that, in our opinion, it is in every respect worthy to 
take its station by their side.——We have more weighty matters, 
however, to settle with our French neighbours :—and cannot 
now afford to dwell longer on this light prelude. 
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Arv.VII.. Recherches sur les Bibliotheques Anciennes et Modernes 
jusqva la Fondation de la Bibliotheque Mazarine, et sur les 
Causes qui ont favorisé ? Accroissement successif du Nombre des 
Livres. Par L. C. F. Petit Raper, Membre de ! Institut 
de France et de la Légion d’Honneur ; Bibliothécaire Admi- 
nistrateur perpetuel de la Bibliotheque Mazarine, 1 Vol, 
Paris, 1819. 


HE title of this book has occasioned us some disappointment ; 
for it promises much more of general matter than actually 
follows: the real and true object of the author being to give 
an account of the Libraries of France—and particularly of that 
of which he is librarian. 

Neither can we join with this learned person in his surprise 
that the number of libraries and of books, to which the French 
public has access, should be greater now than it was $0 years 
ago; when we recollect, that two-fifths of the great mansions 
of France were demolished during that period; that govern- 
ment universally constituted itself the residuary legatee of their 
ruins; and that, after the guillotine had ceased to coin (battre ma- 
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noie, as Barrére jocosely termed it), those who preserved their 
heads, lost their property. Some credit however is due to such 
of the rulers as, in those days, respected literature, and spared 
its monuments. 

Four principal libraries now exist in Paris; the King’s libra- 
ry; that founded by the cardinal Mazarine; that at St Gene- 
vieve; and that of the Arsenal; besides some others belonging 
to particular establishments, and dedicated to special uses. The 
sum, total of volumes to which a public, consisting of about 
700,000 persons, has access in Paris, during about five hours 
daily, is 1,125,437. 

In the departments of France, the proportion is very differ- 
ent: neither does it by any means follow the ratio of the popula- 
tion, or the importance of the towns in which the libraries are si- 
tuated. Of this we could give examples, which prove that the 
materials were often brought together into such strongholds as 
were nearest to the scene of spoliation ; and have not since been 
distributed with a view to utility. The sum total of public libra- 
ries in France is 273: that of the volumes they contain, as far as 
ascertained, is 3,345,287: and thus, deducting Paris, 2,219,850 
volumes are open to the daily inspection of twenty-six millions of 
departmental students ; that is to say, eleven readers have one vo- 
lume; while, in Paris, seven readers have eleven volumes; con- 
sequently the balance of volumes is eighteen to one, in favour of 
the capital, against the departments. 

But there is redundant proof in history, that books are not 
learning, and that learning is not wisdom ;—as weil as that the 
soundest systems of policy and morality have flourished in coun- 
tries where no libraries had been formed. Indeed we might al- 
most say, that, in a great many cases, collections of books have 
been resorted to, not as the complement, but as the supplement 
of wisdom; and it is obvious that the same motives may induce 
monarchs to form stupendous heaps of volumes, as of other 
things. The Spartans had few, books. The Romans, when 
they expelled the Tarquins, and Jong afterwards, had no libra- 
ry but the books of the Sybils. ‘There were but few. volumes, 
we suspect, among the Barons who, at. Runnamede, com- 
pelled King John to sign the British Charter; and when the 
French themselves obtained from their monarch of the same 
name, his ordinances of 1855—which however were not of 
much use to them—they had not yet opened a Roya! library 
to the inspection of the curious. If books were wisdom, 
Asia Minor would have been more civilized than the Pelopon- 
nesus; and Pergamus would not have found a rival even in 
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been wiser and more moral than in the days of Numa, Fabius, 
and Regulus. The city which contained the most renowned li- 
brary of antiquity, was not either the best or the wisest of those 
times; for we find from Quinctilian, that Alexandrian volup- 
tuousness was proverbial; and one of the Ptolemies, im particu- 
lar, treated its inhabitants in a manner which no tyrant could 
have done with impunity, if their wisdom had been proportion- 
ed to their 700,000 volumes. 

We are infinitely far, however, from insinuating that books 
are not useful to mankind; or that libraries are establishments 
of which human happiness should not dread the destraction. 
But, in certain cases, their advantages may be all in specula- 
tion; and they may conduce to purposes widely different from 
those to which they are nominally devoted. 

One of the great benefits which men have derived from libra- 
ries, and collections of all kinds, is the preservation of many 
precious documents, through ages inimical to intelléctual pro- 
gress. In this point of view, monastic institutions claim a large 
portion of our gratitude; and we must even extend out thanks 
to some of the most detestable sovereigns that ever have dis- 
graced human nature. As conservatories of mental treasures, 
their value, in times of darkness and barbarity, was incalcul- 
able; and even in those happier days, when men are incited to 
explore new regions of thought, they command respect, as de- 
pots of methodical and well-ordered references for the résearch- 
es of the curious. But what in one state of society is invalua- 
ble, may at another be worthless; and the progress which the 
world has made, within a very few centuries, has considerabl 
reduced the estimation which is due to such establishments. 
We will say more. Such is the state of knowledge at this day 
in Europe, that we should be inclined to suspect the nations 
which make the greatest parade of their public libraries, and 
collections of volumes, not to be those which have the most 
contributed to civilization. We think it not difficult to demon- 
strate this assertion, at least in the case before us. 

The principal event which destroyed the value of great pub- 
lie libraries, was that which multiplied their contents, ‘and open- 
ed the possession of what was valuable in them to a greater 
number of persons. By the invention of Printing, the destruc- 
tion of knowledge became less probable; and the means of lite- 
rary researches were diffused among classes of men, who never 
before aspired to such occupations. The two great ends of 
these storehouses of instruction were therefore more than answer- 
ed by the new process; and it is somewhat remarkable, that it 
occurred at a time when a new inroad of Tartars, more alarm-< 
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ing perhaps than any which had preceded them, was threaten- 
ing the civilization of Europe; and the reflux of learning, from 
the invaded countries, gave greater value to every means by 
which it could be preserved. 

Mr Petit Radel gives an enumeration of the number of books, 
or editions, published in different parts of Europe, from the time 
when the art of printing was invented, to the end of that cen- 
tury. They are as follows— 


Before 1500. | Atasecond period, | From 1500 to 1536. 
At Venice 2789 from 1500 to 1536,| Paris - 3056 
Rome - 972) they are as follows, | Venice ° 9999 
Paris - 789) and show no smallin-| Strasbourg - 1021 
Strasbourg 298 | crease for the time. | Lyons - 997 
London - 31 | London ° 198 
Westminster 99: Rest of England 108 
Oxford - 7|{ Spain and | 1 
Spain andj 96! Portugal f ~ 47 
™ Cracou - 294: 


Portugal § 
Constantinople 80 


The art of printing is certainly, of all inventions, that which 
nations would cherish the most, in proportion to their civiliza- 
tion: And yet the difference between the number of books print- 
ed in England and in France, at the periods now mentioned, 
belongs not so much to the general progress and state of the two 
countries, as to the special circumstances of these particular pe- 
riods. It is true that England did not enter so early upon the 
career of social improvement as France; and the causes are 
obvious. The advantages which Nature had bestowed upon 
the latter country, exempted her inhabitants from severe la- 
bour, and gave them greater leisure to flock together; and 
thus to begin the foundation of that easy intercourse which is 
advantageous to the first rudiments of society. France, too, lay 
nearer to the centre from which learning and the arts were 
spread over Europe; and the direct road they must take to 

‘ngland, was through her dominions. But, for these reasons 
too—particularly the former—the civilization of England is at 
this day of a higher order. It is the result of more urgent ne- 
cessity. Men are there drawn together by the hope of solid ad- 
vantages, which, though they do not operate so early as grega- 
rious instincts, or the prospect of mere pleasure, yet when once 
they are perceived and appreciated, are more binding and more 
powerful ; and the advantage which France undoubtedly had in 
the beginning, is now more than compensated by the superior de- 
velopment of intellect, which has long since been our inheritance. 
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It would be difficult to say at what precise moment we began 
to take a decided lead in the concerns of mind; especially as, 
like most other things, this too has had its vicissitudes. In 
the time of Alfred, we were probably wiser and better than the 
French, or so great a prince never would have confided to the 
most unlettered among us, the duty of reciprocally sitting in 
judgment upon each other; a right which no French monarch 
ever thought of bestowing upon his people, and which his peo- 
ple never thought of exercising or demanding. During the 
civil and religious wars of that country, and the long train of 
perfidy and cruelty which accompanied them, we again had a 
vast and decided superiority. When York and Lancaster drew 
forth their battles in England, France perhaps took a mo- 
mentary lead. But, at the Reformation, we again became su- 
perior; and, with the exception of the most frenetic moments 
of our first revolution, have never derogated for a single in- 
stant since that time. The age of Louis the X1Vth was in- 
deed a brilliant epocha for France; and still more so for her 
monarch. It was an age of glory, of splendour, of luxury,— 
of any thing but national wisdom: And it stood the more 
prominent, because it was not preceded or followed by any 
thing that can be compared to it. The even tenor of our con- 
stant pace has carried us farther in a wider road; and while 
we persevere in the same track, with as few interruptions to our 
general progress in political wisdom, in science, in literature, in 
the useful arts, as we have done for more than a century, our 
boast shall be, that we have no Siecle de Louis XIV. to be vain 
of; and, still more, our pride shall be, that of that, or any sin- 
gle age, we should think it humiliating to boast at all. 

It did so happen, that the epochas which Mr Petit Radel 
mentions, immediately followed the most disastrous period Eng- 
land ever knew; our civil wars of York and Lancaster; wars 
undertaken for the advantage of one or other of two families, to 
choose between whom was not really worth one single battle to 
the country; from which no portion of the nation expected to 
derive the slightest benefit; in which the name of liberty was 
never uttered ; which had no object but to decide whether Eng- 
land was to be governed by a fool or a profligate; by the terma- 
gancy of Margaret, or the nepotism of Lady Elizabeth Wood- 
ville; and which form the most lasting and unavailing delirium 
that ever afflicted this nation, The misfortunes of France, on 
the contrary, were relieved about the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury, by the wise and vigorous reign of Charles the VIIth, 
during which foreign invasion was repelled, and domestic 
discontents quieted, His successor, Louis XIth, though a 
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tyrant, was not so hostile to learning as most of his kind, 
The protection he showed to the philosophers of his day, 
the Nominalists and the Realists, such as they were; the estima- 
tion in which Philip de Comines was held; the establishment of 
posts, are proofs that his reign was favourable to intellect. In 
the same epocha are included Anne de Beaujeu; Charles VIIIth; 
still more, Louis XIIth; and, more than all, 20 years of Fran- 
cis Ist. The end of the 15th, and the beginning of the 16th 
century, were more propitious in France, than in E ngland, to 
mental improvement; and the art of printing could not have 
been presented to the two countries, at a period when it was 
more likely to be honoured in the former, and neglected in the 
latter, than those which our author has specified. ‘The first 
volumes, however, which were shown to the court of Louis 
XIth, were supposed to be the effect of witchcraft; and poor 
Faust, the German printer, was very near being burned as a 
tra ause all the dots in all his Bibles were alike. It 

was in the presence of this court, too, that Margaret of Scot- 
land, first wife of Louis XIth, who afterwards died by poison, 
impressed (such was the respect paid to letters) what Wieland 
would call a metaphysical kiss, upon the lips of the ugliest 
man in France, Alain Chartier, Secretary of State to the King, 
whom she one day found asleep, as a recompense for the sweet 
things they uttered. 

But, whatever may have been the superiority of the French 
press, in those days, things are now very different; and the 
only advantage which France can justly” claim at this hour, 
with regard to books and all that is derived from them, is the 
possession of the richest public library in existence; of one im- 
mense depot, containing a greater number of valuable works 
and manuscripts, than can be found collected together in any 
single building or establishment. To every other pretension 
the French m: iy urge, we must dispute their title. 

In a former article we endeavoured to give a sketch of the 
French, mind, drawn after the state of National Industry in that 
country. Such, certainly, is the widest view which can be taken 
of the subject ; for, in the productions of industry, every man 
is interestec’, and exercises, in some respect, a a legislative in- 
fluence. We shall now attempt a similar picture, deduced from 
what is usually called a higher province of intellect, the com- 
parative state of Science in the two countries ; and we shall en- 
deavour to found our conclusions upon a wider basis than that 
which is afforded, merely, by the present moment. The plan 
we shall adopt, is to consider science under the double aspect 
of depth and of diffusion; that is to say, we shall examine, 
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according to the history of each science, Ist, in which of 
the two countries it has made the greatest progress, and in 
which its development has been marked with the widest views 
and the profoundest thought; and, 2d, among the population 
of which nation, are more generally diffused the results of those 
extensive views and profound thoughts—together with such a 
general knowledge of science, as contributes to enlighten and 
improve mankind, and furnish useful stores for meditation and 
reflexion. 

The state of knowledge in France is so different from all 
that Englishmen are in the habit of contemplating at home, 
that no just estimate can be made of it by any one who decides 
according to British rules; and this may be adduced as one, 
among many instances, of the errors which arise from the very 
natural, but very defective practice, of judging of others by 
ourselves. In the fine arts, in the exact sciences, and in many 
branches of human knowledge, the French unquestionably rank 
very high among nations; and the reputation which they justly 
hold is above the reach of envy or detraction. While we ac- 
cede to this, however, there are two points which we must al- 
lege against them; Ist, that in the political and moral sciences, 
as well as in some other branches of knowledge, they have not 
advanced in the same proportion; and, 2dly, that the mass of 
general instruction diffused throughout the population of every 
rank, bears no ratio to the eclat which surrounds a small num- 
ber of individuals, in the higher and more brilliant, but less 
important walks of science. 

As to their inferiority in the Moral and Political sciences, lit- 
tle more is necessary than to read their history, to be convine- 
ed of it; and further proof may be found in all the details of 
their philosophy and literature. Of whatever has been said 
and written upon this subject, in that country, the general cha- 
racteristic is a deficiency in extensive views of human nature, 
in profound investigation of the heart, portrayed in all its 
strongest feelings and multitudinous bearings. Ingenuity in 
discovering unexpected glimpses, and superficial coincidences, 
in the ordinary relations of life, they assuredly possess in an emi- 
nent degree; but these are not sufficient for the great purposes 
of polity and government. On the contrary, they tend to con- 
tract the mind, by giving importance to incidents too insignifi- 
cant to have an extensive influence upon the great interests of so- 
ciety. It is upon the most comprehensive view of the nature of 
man that the whole science of government depends ; and, with- 
out it, no system, applicable at once to his imperfections and 
his virtues, none which holds the just medium between his good 
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and evil propensities, can be founded. It is not then to be 
wondered at, that after so many centuries of inattention to those 
qualities which might have fitted them for a better and a nobler 
lot, the French, when on a sudden they began to speculate 
upon revolutions, should lose sight of the conditions without 
which all such schemes must ever prove destructive to practi- 
cable freedom. 

If the authors who have speculated upon the philosophy of 
man, in the two countries, be compared, as well as those who 
have given active representations of him in the drama, and in 
fictitious history, the same characteristic prevails—the same want 
of acquaintance with the great springs of action—and the same 
exclusive attention to the affections of convention, and the eti- 
quette of passion. Human philosophy, the theory of the sen- 
tient creature, are among the things which their authors have 
the Jeast studied, and their public the least inquired about, and 
the nation the least understood. 

As to sound speculations upon the understanding, the phi- 
losophers of France have always been deficient, not merely 
in original matter, but even in acquaintance with what has 
been doing in neighbouring nations, Voltaire discovered Eng- 
land; and not a little astonished his countrymen, when he 
told them that the natives of this island could do something 
better than cut off the heads of their kings and the tails of their 
horses. It was he who introduced to the acquaintance of the 
French, Shakespeare, Bacon, Locke, Newton, and almost all 
the writers of Britain: and it would be difficult to mention any 
one mental philosopher of France, who, since the return of 
Voltaire, has risen to respectable eminence, and has not taken 
all his leading ideas from British authors. Thus the two most 
important branches of human knowledge, those which are the 
ultimate aim of every other science, and which the most direct- 
ly tend to the happiness of the species, are the most neglected 
by the nation which claims exclusive civilization, We shall 
take a future opportunity for returning to this part of our sub- 
ject, and proceed to consider some branches of knowledge in 
which the French may found a juster title to rivality with Bri- 
tain. 

The mathematical, physical, and natural sciences, are those 
which the French particularly cultivate. In the pure mathe- 
matics, indeed, which of late years have been the most brilliant 
of all the sciences in France, we are ready to allow a temporary 
but a decided superiority over Britain. It may appear strange 
that a nation so little busied with profound or abstract thought, 
should excel in a study so eminently abstruse. But+metaphy- 
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sical and algebraical abstraction are operations of mind so dif- 
ferent, that one cannot well comprehend, by what accident they 
ever were confounded. ‘The objects of metaphysical specula- 
tion are the immaterial properties of an immaterial being, in- 
tangible even when concrete, demonstrable only as far as pro- 
bability can reach, and incapable of any emblematic representa- 
tion. But mathematical inquiries are, for the most part, direct- 
ed to sensible objects. In geometry, these objects are absolute- 
ly tangible. In pure mathematics, they are magnitudes. In 
mixed mathematics, they are either facts derived from actual 
experiment, or hypotheses assumed upon analogy. But in every 
case, even when most disengaged from matter, they cannot just- 
ly be called abstract; for the understanding considers them, in 
their conventional representatives, a line, an angle, an 2, or a 
y, with as little regard to abstraction, as if the subject, together 
with its properties, was absolutely submitted to mensuration. 
To this species of abstraction the French mind is not unapt; 
and the rigor of mathematical demonstration may form an a- 
musing episode, in the midst of great usual laxity of ratiocina- 
tion. 

The superiority of the French in this science, however, is 
not ancient; neither do they, at this moment, so far surpass us, 
as we, in the very long account of a general balance, would be 
found to have surpassed them. One of the earliest European 
mathematicians was the venerable Bede. Alcuin gave lessons 
in this science to yCharlemagne. In the 13th century, Sacro- 
bosco,. or plain John Holywood, a native of Yorkshire, was 

rofessor of mathematics in Paris. Since that time, let the fol- 
a English mathematicians, and their discoveries— Roger 
Bacon, Lord Bacon, Lord Napier (logarithms), Briggs (ditto 
improved), Harris, Harriot, Lord Brounker (continued frac- 
tions), Wallis (arithmetic of infinites), J. and D, Gregory, Bar- 
row, Hooke, Hamstead (fixed stars), Newton, ates (aber- 
ration of stars) Hadley, Taylor (increments, his fundamental 
theorem), Sanderson, M‘Laurin, Simpson, Walmley, Collins, 
Robins, Landen (residual analysis), Waring, Atwood, Maske- 
lyne, &c. be compared with the following French mathemati- 
cians, and their discoveries—Cardan, Victa, Des Cartes, Gas- 
sendi, Fermat (de max. et min. theory of numbers), Pascal 
(probabilities), D. J. and F. Cassini, La Hire, Clairault, N. 
and D. Bernoulli, La Caille, Bouquet, Jacquiers, Le Seur, 
Maupertuis, Ricard, Condamine, D’Alembert, &c.—and an 
immense preponderance will appear in the depth and compre- 
hensiveness of the views and methods discovered in this country. 
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Since the era which may justly be called the mathematical age 
of Newton, we have rather remained in the inaction into 
which our admiration of his stupendous mind had plunged us; 
and the French, particularly when the name of La Grange a 
Piedmontese is added, could produce a longer list of recent ma- 
thematical discoverers than we could. A reproach, indeed, has 
been made to them, that they have indulged too much in the 
metaphysics of analysis, and surrounded it with too many diffi- 
culties. But this is a dangerous principle in science. What- 
ever is powerful must be difficult to wield; and if, by bolder 
methods, new truths are attained, or older systems finally ad- 
mitted or rejected, the world must not complain of the time or 
labour which they cost. It must be stated, however, that the 
methods by which the modern French mathematicians have ad- 
vanced, are of Newtonian invention, and among the gradual ef- 
forts of the mind of man. We are far from admitting either 
that the improvements of La Grange, La Place, &e. bear any 
thing like the ratio to Newton, which Newton bore to all his 
predecessors. 

Astronomy is so nearly connected with Mathematics, that we 
have put, under that head, many names which might be insert- 
ed here. Beside the greater vigour of reflexion which is a part 
of our temperament, and a more inquisitive spirit for great re- 
searches, as islanders we have always had the additional stimu- 
lus of more extensive navigation, warlike, commercial, social, 
scientific ; and we have always maintained a decided superiority, 
by wider views of astronomical phenomena and systems, even 
more than by the detached facts and observations we have add- 
ed. Much as we excel the French in the long balance of ma- 
thematical discovery, we should say, that, in the vast concep- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, we have a still more decided supe- 
riority. We are ready to abstract all that Newton has. done; 
the fact and theory of gravitation; the laws of motion of the 
heavenly bodies; the mathematical refutation of the vortices of 
Des Cartes, &c,; and we say, that the French cannot produce 
any discoveries of theirs comparable to the following—the first 
which occur to us upon a hasty recollection ;—aberration; the 
changes of position which have taken place among the stars 
called fixed; the revolutions of some round others, now well 
ascertained ; the measurement of the diameters of some, not 
long since deemed impossible; the translation of our solar sys- 
tem through absolute space, demonstrated by observation, alter 
being long suspected, upon one of the great general ideas, en- 
tirely English, which elevate the whole human mind—‘ In 4 
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‘ system, the parts of which are free to move or to be at rest, 
‘ and which are governed by the usual laws of gravitation, the 
‘ instant that any one of them is in motion, the others cannot 
* remain quiescent.’ We might add, too, all that relates to 
double and coloured stars, &c. 

In Optics we have a like superiority. One of the earliest 
works published on this science, since the revival of letters, was 
by Peccam, archbishop of Canterbury, contemporary of Roger 
Bacon. ‘The first notable French optician was Des Cartes, to 
whom it belongs to have explained the laws of refraction, upon 
plain mechanical principles ; to have brought Dioptrics into the 
form of a science; and to have added much to the speculations 
of A. de Dominis on the rainbow. This philosopher, however, 
was not satisfied with what really belonged to him, but took 
possession of the discoveries of Snellius, whose papers, as Huy- 
ghens solemnly declares, upon his own positive knowledge, Des 
Cartes had rammaged ; and whose law of reflexion and refrac- 
tion having fallen into one of the Frenchman’s vortices, he 
brought to light again, in somewhat an altered form, as the re- 
sult of his own researches. From Des Cartes till Malus, the 
French made no teading discovery in Optics; yet that period 
includes the most remarkable progress of this science. The 
do, indeed, claim Mr Dolland as a Frenchman. This requires 
a few observations: and we must again sav, that we wish some 
general law were fixed, about this kind of national property; 
and a treaty made to assign discoveries and inventions to 
the countries ether where their authors were born, or where 
they reside. In the present anarchy, the French rest their 
claims upon doth of these grounds, and carry it down to genera- 
tion after generation. Now John Dolland, of achromatic me- 
mory, was born January 10th, 1706, in Spitalfields, of Norman 
Protestant refugee parents; consequently, as he would have 
been liable to be hanged, and that without the privilege of a 
jury de medietate lingue, had he been taken in arms against 
England, we cannot give him up to any claim from France. 
He was a true-born Briton; and we are proud of him. But, 
let us suppose that he was born in France; we assert that the 
most disastrous principle—unless reciprocity be excluded—which 
the French could advance, would be the very one now in ques- 
tion; though it certainly is the true and fair principle upon which 
justice should be distributed ; for, of the persons already named 
in this article, they would lose Cardan, Dom. Cassini, the Ber- 
noullis, La Grange, and Berthollet; while, of our much longer 
lists, the only names about which a doubt could be raised are, 
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Herschel, a subject of the King of Great Britain, though not 
a Briton Sees and Black, whose father was a British wine- 
merchant, resident at Bourdeapx, where his son was born in- 
deed, but where he did not end the years of his childhood, 

being sent to his father’s native town, Belfast, for the purpose 
of receiving a British education. Dom. Cassini was not natu- 
ralized in France till he had attained the age of 48. We have 

looked over the names of persons celebrated at different times 
in both countries, and in various departments of intellect ; and 
we have found, that the number of foreigners who have contri- 
buted to the glory of F rance, and who- have, in consequence 
thereof, been pase into the bosom of that country, and 
claimed as its own, ebout five times as great as that of 
such foreigners in ded, In this calculation are included 
two Frenchmen, to whom our country is at this moment in- 
debted, Mons. Didot, who has established a manufactory of 
paper of indefinite length; and, much more, Mons. Brunel, 

whose block machinery is one of the wonders of our naval ar- 
senals. We know the French will attribute this to their ame- 
nity to strangers; but we could refute this argument by our 
much more extensive and enlightened hospitality and benevo- 
lence, so often and so largely exercised, without hope of benefit 
or return. 

The discovery of Malus is certainly very meritorious; but 
what he has termed polarization, was at least suspected by Huy- 
ghens long since; and Dr Higgins, in his Essay on Light, 
maintains that the polarity of all parts of matter varies in “the 
different arcs of each atom. To Malus we can oppose Dr Her- 
schel; and to the French corps de reserve we can bring up 
Brewster, Dalton, Leslie, Wollaston, Young, &c. over whom 
it would not be easy for the world combined to obtain a victory 
at this moment. 

The accusation brought against Des Cartes by Huyghens re- 
lative to the papers of Snellius, reminds us of another instance 
of plagiarism in the same philosopher. Sir Charles Cavendish 
showed Roberval Harriot’s algebra, from which Des Cartes 
had stolen the method of placing all the terms of an equation 
on one side, and making them = 0; and, upon further exa- 
mination, it was found, that he owed many of his discoveries in 
algebra to the same source. 

The names which could be brought forward, in France, as 
having contributed to the advancement of the sciences, com- 
prised under the general title of Natural Philosophy, are won- 
derfully few ; and the discoveries made by French philosophers, 
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in this branch, are rare, and not very generally in the first or- 
der of importance. Des Cartes, Pascal, Réaumur, are no 
doubt brilliant exceptions : But what a host of overpowering 
names and facts might we not oppose to them !—Gilbert, two 
Bacons, Boyle, Hoo! ke, Newton, Halley, Gray, Haw kesbee, 
Dolland, Hutton, Priest tley, &c. 

In Natural History, the French possess a host in the name of 

Buffon, who, with considerable defects as a philosopher, yet 
ranks very high as a poetical thinker, and an eloquent dis- 
courser upon the works of Nature. But when he came to ge- 
neralities, he showed the usual failings of his country intellect; 
and drew most rash and hasty conclusions from limited premi- 
ses. His works, however, will always be a favourite study of 
those who take delight in adequate representations of the won- 
ders of the universe. 

A branch of natural history which the French have altoge~ 
ther raised to the rank of a\mathematical science, and which, 
in this point of view, is in a great measure their own, is Mine- 
ralogy ; or, in a more res tricted sense, C rystallography. They 
were not indeed the first whe discovered the tendency of certain 
minerals, always to assume regular forms; but Romé de Lisle, 
and infinitely more the Abbé Haiiy, have deduced trom this 
property such an admirable series ‘of laws, so beautiful a sys- 
tem of nature, that any previous knowledge which others may 
have had of the mere leading fact, does ‘not in the least dimi- 
nish their glory. In England, we have not achieved any thing 
comparable to the immense cr ystallographic labours of the Ab- 
bé Haiiy; but, notwithstanding the pompous establishments for 
diffusing mineralogical knowledge i in France, and the very mag- 
nificent cabinet at ‘the King’s garden i in Paris, with many other 
public collections, an acquaintance with minerals is much more 
common in Britain. We defy the French, in all their mine- 
ralogical annals, to produce such an example of zeal, talent, 
and public spirit, as the single geological society of London has 
evinced, during the few years it has existed—and such a mass 
of facts and observations as it has communicated to the world 
within so short a period. If we were inclined to follow the ex- 
ample of the French, we should claim the labours of the Count 
de Bournon as ours, for they were performed and published in 
London. 

Is it because Botany is one of the sciences which demands the 
smallest range of intellect, that the French have made them- 
selves more conspicuous in it than in most others—and may ab- 
solutely claim a superiority over England! Though Ray in 
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England, and Tournefort in France, were rivals, we could not 
name any British botanists who could be compared with the 
Jussieus, all of whom have made themselves illustrious by the 
sagacity they have shown in botanical researches. In Vegetable 
Statics, indeed, we have Hales, a translation of whom was the 
first work of Buffon. In Zovlogy, we cannot say that the ba- 
lance inclines very ponderously either to the English or the 
French side. In Comparative Anatomy the French have at this 
moment Cuvier, to whom we cannot find a rival in this coun- 
try; and the science was in a great measure created by Dau- 
benton and Buffon. 

In the anatomy and functions of the human frame, the French 
could not produce any discovery, or combination of discoveries, 
to be compared to the single fact which Harvey first demonsttat- 
ed, and elucidated in all i its points, the circulation of the blood; 
and to which very little has been added since his time, 1688. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the persons employed in the 
art of healing, particularly in the operative branches, generally 
possess a competent knowledge of the structure of the human 
frame. In considering surgery and medicine, many persons 
have characterized them by quali ties which we do not think ap- 
propriate. ‘Thus the former has been styled a more positive 
science, while the latter has been deemed hypothetical. It is 
true that medicine is a conjectural branch of knowledge, deci- 
ding, something like the court of Chancery, upon precedents. 
Like the court of Chancery too, its practitioners have less of 
positive law to guide them, and, in their conclusions, are left 
more to their own sagacity, than in surgery, or the King’s 
Bench. But the conjectures of physicians, as of chancery laws 
yers, must pass through severe trials, and finally be judged by 
consequences; and a greater exercise of sagacity is requisite to 
extricate them from the possible errors which surround them, 
than when they can lean on the absolute letter. Tine men whose 
names will reach the farthest to posterity as legists in this coun- 
try, have all been more versed in the proceedings of Chancery, 
than of any other court; and the chancellor, not merely as 
president of the peers, but because his business is to judge ac- 
cording to the great principles of equity, rather than by what 
local wants have substituted for general justice, is always con- 
sidered as the first law officer of the kingdom. In the same 
manner the physician must extend his views, not to what his 
eye can see, but to what his mind can reach. The better part 
of genius to him is sagacity; and this must be his every day 

commodity. In whatever community acuteness, promptness 
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and accuracy of observation are predominant, there also, ceteris 
paribus, will be the greatest number of eminent physicians. 

But Surgery also has its conjectural as well as its operative 
part. The former is something like medicine, and requires its 
portion of sagacity. The other certainly cannot proceed with- 
out some intellect; but the picture of an operative surgeon is 
thus drawn by Celsus. ‘ He must not be too old, his band must 
‘ not shake, he must be ambidexter, his sight must be clear and 
‘ penetrating, his mind pitiless (zmmésericors), aid he must be 

ao of the screams of his patient.’ The only mention 
made of -aind in all this, is that it should be pitiless. Now it 
would be a strong argument in favour of what we advance upon 
the state of intellect in England and France, if the history of 
these branches of knowledge should demonstrate that the onl 
one in which the French can claim a superiority, is that in which 
ambidexterity and the pitiless mind are the chief ingredients. 

In 1271 Pitard established the college of surgeons in France; 
but the father of improved French surgery is Ambroise Paré, 
aman of extraordinary genius, and, on that account, saved 
by, the King himself, Charles IX., from the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew... His mere presence in a besieged town made the 
inhabitants, as intrepid as if they were invulnerable. His dis- 
coyeries and observations on the modes of operating are innu- 
merable and invaluable. To him succeeded Rousset, Guille- 
meau, Coyillard, Cabrol, Habicat: and about the same time 
Wiseman and Harvey flourished in England. In the 17th cen- 
tury surgery declived in France, and under Louis XIV. it was 
ina degraded state. In the last century, Petit gave new life to 
this study; and his principal cooperator was Dessault. In the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Surgery, may be found a 
list of celebrated names, amounting to near twenty, among 
which are Bordenave, Le Cat, Le Dran, Fabre, Faye, Fou- 
bert, Lassus, Livret, Louis, Peyrihle, Sabatier, Verdier, &c.; 
Now though it is difficult to decide: upon the manual merit of 
an operation, which is transient, we will give up this to the 
French, But we will maintain, that the wrirines of the Eng- 
lish surgeons, taken i tofe, contain much more comprehen- 
sive, just, and philosophical views of their subjects, and form 
a more complete body of science, than those of the French 
authors; and the world would sustain a greater loss by the 
destruction of the former, than of the latter. Within the last 
30 years the operative part of surgery, in which we had been 
the most deficient, has made prodigious advances in Eng- 
land; and we should not hesitate to say that, at this moment, 
France does not pcssess one single operating surgeon, equal in 
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merit to many whom we could name in Britain; and, if we 
were to enumerate the consulting surgeons in this country, 
whose opinions are of higher value than any in France, we 
should swell our list to an unconscionable length. The fact is, 
the reputation of French surgery always stood too high with re- 
gard to the ratiocinative part; and, at this moment, the manual 
part is too much indebted for its fame to the memory of Am- 
broise Paré, and to the operative skill of Frere, Corme and Des- 
sault. In both we are now superior; but still more in consulta- 
tion than in manipulation. We spare our readers the catalogue 
of names which might be enumerated on either side. One of 
the modern inventions of French surgery, is what Mr Larrey 
has introduced into military medicine under the name of ambu- 
lance, but which unfortunately for his pretensions to originality 
was thus described, some eighty years ago by Ranby sergeant 
surgeon to our George the Second, whom he accompanied in 
his German wars. * When the: urmy is forming for an engage- 
ment, let the surgeons with their respective mates, of the 
three or four regiments that are posted near each other, collect 
themselves into a body, (the same method being observed 
throughout the line), and take their station in the rear accord- 
ding to the command of the general. Here let the wounded 
be put under immediate care and management. By this means 
they will be enabled mutually to assist each other, and to per- 
form with more exactness and despatch :’—and he concludes by 
painting the sufferings of the w ounded, who with large lacerat- 
ed wounds and bleeding arteries and fractured limbs, were Car- 
ried to a distance, as in the usual method. (Ranby on Gun-shot 
Wounds, p. $3.) 

In the other branch of Therapeutics, and which we deem to 
be the highest, the English have at all times been superior. 
The ignorance of French physicians always has been excessive; 
and even those who have read and written upon the subject, are 
little skilful in the practice. ‘The origin of this superiority we 
conceive to be the same which has acted upon our whole mind ; 
and given it a greater reach of thought, and a wider power of 
combination. What has particularly turned that mind in the 
channel of medical inquiries, is the uncertainty of our climate, 
which exposes us to a greater variety of diseases, and lowers 
the general average of health in this country; while the disor- 
ders which fall under the cognizance of surgery are, in part, 
produced by accidents independent of climate. From these too 
has resulted another cause, which has not a little contributed to 
advance the study of medicine. Its practitioners, as being more 
necessary here, are upon a more dignified footing than in any 
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other part of Europe: in rank they have precedency of an 
esquire: in estimation they are considered as gentlemen: and, 
as men of learning and talent, they are respected. The per- 
son to whom we fly for aid in the dread alternative of life and 
death, honoured, as he should be, by our esteem, while he 
holds in his hands the web of our fate, is not, the moment after- 
wards, discarded, and thrown into the worthless lumber of so- 
ciety, as in France. Under these circumstances, it is clear, 
a priori, that the medical sciences and profession cannot any 
where stand upon so fair a footing as in England. 

The progress which physic h: ud made in other countries, 
while no attempt had yet been made in France to promote its 
study, is quite astonishing, In the 12th century, the schools 
of Salerno, Padua, Pavia, Placenza, Milan, Ferrara, Bo'ogna, 
were flourishing ; while only two in France, those of Paris and 
Montpellier, were known. In the 138th century, the French 
had Pitard, a man, as Quesnay says, born for surgery; while 
Gilbert, John of St Giles, Richard of W indermere, Nicolas 
Farneham, John of Goddesdem, flourished in England. When 
the absurdities of the Arabian doctrines began to be exposed, 
and the merits of the Greeks to be made known, by Leonice- 
nus and Manardus in Italy, by Fueks, Koch, Umter, Flagen- 
but in Germany, by Linacre ‘and Caius (Anglicé John Kaye) 
in Eneland,—Gorris, Duret, liculier, and Foesius in France 
were illustrating the precepts of Hippocrates: But Brissot of 
Poitou was the first Frenchman who propesed any prectical 
improvement. A very long period of stagnation elay ed after 
this, during which the French did hardly any thing ; though 
many discoveries were making elsewhere, and the mind of Lord 
Bacon was towering over the “medical, 2s over all other sciences. 
Then came their fanciful theories concerning the ferinentation 
of the fluids and the animal spirits from the brain ; and various 
ridiculous refinements — the chemico-mechanico-physiolo- 
gical vortices of Descartes, together with other systems,—the 
absurdity of which Boyle first attacked, and Sydenham quite o- 
verthrew. Dionis, professor of surgery at the ‘King’s Garden in 
Paris, who maintained that the circulating system of the | man 
body was the same as the machine at Marly, (a miserable hy- 
draulic machine for raising water from the Seine, yet one of 
the wonders of the environs of Paris), was posterior to Syden- 
ham. To this very eminent English physician succeeded Pit- 
cairne, Keil, Wintringham, Mead, Lower, Molyneux, Mvyan, £ 
Glisson, W harton, Musgrave, Willis, Porterfield, Whytt, Cul- 
len, Brown, Gregory, Darwin, Baillie ; and, in France, Hoe- 
quet, Astruc, Pecquet, Drelincourt, Sauvages, Senac, and per- 
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haps superior to all French physicians, even at the early age 
at which he died, Bichat. Medicine, says Stahl, is little more 
than rational empyricism. So, it may be said, is every science 
not founded on demonstration, and reduced to practice. But 
the perfection of all these is, when such consistency is given to 
the rationale, that it may supersede the mere empyrical. This 
is the work of genius and sagacity ; and this is what the Eng- 
lish have most particularly effected. In practice, indeed, we seem 
to have made a singular partition with the French, and to have 
left them the empirical and the anile, while we have kept the 
rationale to ourselves. They are indeed in the most deplorable 
state in which men who wish for knowledge can be; for they 
have theories without philosophy—and the place where they are 
most inefficient is the bed side of the patient. 

It is not so much in the diagnosis of disease, as in the exhi- 
bition of medicines, that the Freneh practitioners are deficient. 
The difference between the English and French modes of prac- 
tice, has been thus jocosely characterized. The English phy- 
sician kills his patient: The French physician lets him die. 
This saying may be put in the same rank with the various an- 
tigalenical aphorisms of persons who grumble, because physi- 
cians have not yet subverted the laws of nature, and restored 
antediluvian longevity. But let a proportion be established be- 
tween the quantity of health and sickness in the world; let it 
be considered how many disorders have a fatal tendency ; how 
many of these are, by the laws of nature, and the duration which 
Providence has assigned to human existence, beyond the reach 
of any but supernatural aid and how many may be removed 
by enlightened medical assistance ;—and, from these data, let 
the mean term which the science of medicine may rationally be 
expected to add to the established term of life be. deduced,— 
and we are convinced it would be infinitely little. The period 
of life at which man has the probability of the greatest number 
of years to come, is the age of 33. Now we are rationally con- 
vinced that all the medical skill which men have ever possess- 
ed, nay, which the Creator ever will allow them to possess, 
could not add 1-400th part to that period, and make it, instead 
of 33 years, 33 years and one month; that is to say, the labours 
of medicine have not made, and cannot make, a perceptible ad- 
dition to the mean term of human life. How much of that ~ 
month has been added in England, and how much in France, 
we cannot pretend to determine; but we may confidently ad- 
vance the former, whatever, it is, to be double of the latter; and 
the proportion of individutl sufferings relieved (for such is the 
real advantage of medicine) to be infinitely greater. 
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The Materia Medica of the French is very limited; but, 
such as it is, itis held to contain more mortal words than the 
whole nosologies of Sauvages and of Cullen taken together. 
We say words ; for, according to their practice, one would sup- 
pose ie very name of some substances were deadly. They 
seem to know but little, too, of the opposite qualities of one 
entire class of remedies, which, in one proportion, excite, and, 
in another, depress; and of the tendency which particular me- 
dicines have to particular organs of our frame. The language 
of this science is altogether metaphorical. Tea whips the 
blood; diluting beverages wash it; corroborants put fire into 
the body; baths of whey give unctuosity to crisped nerves; and 
this is the more extraordinary, as French poetry admits such 
sparing use of tropes and metaphors. We were present when 
the Nestor of Parisian medicine and anatomy ordered a pa- 
tient, who had laboured under anu ague for seven months, ‘ du 
thé de tilleul, de l’eau de fleurs d’orange, et les pieds dans l’eau.’ 
The result of a consultation of some eminent Parisian practi- 
tioners, in 1818, was to order their patient to suck the dried 
skin of an Egyptian ass. A physician told a rheumatic lady, 
that her illness proceeded from her not having been purgée at 
her last lying-in,—her youngest child being then aged 32. We 
have known a conseil de famille, presided by the family Es- 
culapius, to sit in deliberation whether a dose of hippecacuanha 
might not be administered, in a few days, to one of its members 
afflicted with catarrh. Every person has, for every disorder, 
his little pacotille of heroic medicines, such as those just men- 
tioned ; to which may be added, in cases of indigestion, a verre 
d’eau sucrée ; and no details of their effects are ever spared in 
conversation. The sovereigns of Asia trumpet to the world 
when they have dined; the subjects of France seem to have 
a public privilege of an opposite kind. Their physicians 
could not, at gimilar epochas, adduce any examples in their 
practice or theory to be compared to Willis on the brain and 
nerves, the speculations of Cullen, the Brunonian theory, Dar- 
win’s theory of fever, his catenation of animal motions and 
diseases, association, inoculation, vaccination, the use of mer- 
cury in cachexia, the improved modes of treating fever, particu- 
larly by cold affusion, &c. 

The last science which we meat to compare in the two coun-, 
tries, is Chemistry. It is that in which the French have claim- 
ed, in modern times, the greatest superiority ; and have direct- 
ed the entire activity of their ambitio@ to affix, to the last half 
century, the title of the rm: Age of Chemistry. We will not 
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look back into the history of this science, any farther than to 
the period which that nation claims as its own. 

The modern theory of chemistry is founded upon a greater 
number of new discoveries than ever were made in a like space 
of time, or than ever had contributed to create a system of sci- 
ence; and, what is more extraordinary, those discoveries con- 
sist, not merely in facts, but in substances. More than acen- 
tury before it was est: abli shed however, many, both of the one 
and of the other, had been perceived; but they lay like heaps 
of cre upon the surface of tie ground, visible to all—their va- 
lue quite unseen. In the oldest times of chemistry, since the 
revival of letters, airs of different natures had been perceiv ed 
by Van Helmont, Rey, Boyle, Hooker, Hales, Moyou, Se heele, 
Pr iestley, and others, before any of the conclusions now admit- 
ted were drawn respecting them. And many things then known 
to cur great countrymen, but neglected by the a age in which 
they live ed, might be held as happy anticipations of ‘the modern 
theo ry. 

The person who took up the science in this state, and began 
to new-model it, was Dr Black. In his investigs ation of ‘the 
aerial fiuids, he discovered one fact, the existence of carbonic 
acid; and one great point of theory, latent heat. Mr Caven- 
dish, by far the most completely minded of all modern che- 
mists, made known another aerial fluid, hydrogen; and ascer- 
tained the composition and nature of nitric acid. ¢ Ia looking 
¢ for one thing, I have generally found another,’ said Dr 
Priestley of hirnseif; and © to enumerate the discoveries of Dr 

P.’ said Mr Kirwan, ‘ would be to enter into a detail of most 

that have been made within the last fifteen years ’—* discoveries 

which have new-modelled thet science, and drawn to it, and 

to this country, the attention of all Europe. It is certain 

that, since the year 1773, the eyes and regards of all the 

learned bodies of Europe, have heen directed to this country 
© by his means.’ By these three great men, a much nobler 
scientific junto than the siedicel triumvirate of a former era, 
Boerhaave, Stahl, an! Hoffman, the revolution in chemistry 
was begun. We must add Waltire, Watt, Crawford, Kir- 
wan, &c. in England; Wilek, Scheele, Bemen, in Sweden ; 
and some Gern.ans ; but the latter were more metallurgic and 
pharmaceutic than the retic chemists. 

A prodigious mass of new facts, and a large portion of theo- 
ry begun, ‘about the year 1770, to be impor ted from this coun- 
try into France, where t! rey attracted the attention of Lavoisier. 
As the claims which the French lay to the title of founders of 
the modern system of chemistry rest solely on the labours of 
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this celebrated individual, we will examine them. In the year 
1772, he began to work, Jirst, on carbonic acid. The state 
of our knowledge concerning that substance then, we is as fol- 
lows. Paracelsus, Van He!lmont, so and Black, had disen- 
gaged it from earths and alkalis; C ‘avendish, Priestley, Kier, 
Bewly, Bergman, Lane, M‘Bride, Jacquin, had examined its 
properties ; ‘and Black had proved, by vest t experiment, that 
it results from the combustion of coal ‘and charcoal. In 1772, 
Lavoisier burnt these substances in close vessels; and thus, by 
a more rigorous synthesis, gave additional weight to the disco- 
very of Black. 

Qdly, With regard to diamond, Newton first asserted i 
combustibility; the Ac: ademy del Cimento burnt it in the focus 
of a lens; Macquer, Darcet, Ronelle, in a crucible; and La- 
voisier in close vessels—hence demonstrating its analogy with 
charcoal. 

8dly, Previous to the experiments of Lavoisier, on the cal- 
cination of metals, Rey, Homberg, Hooke, Moyou, had as- 
certained the fact; as also that, during calcination, the metals 
acquired weight. 

4ihly, It had long been suspected that atmospheric air was 
not a simple body; but Scheele and Priestley proved its com- 
pound nature beyond a doubt. In 1774, Lavoisier, by oper- 
atine in close vessels,. showed that the weight acquired by me- 
tals during calcination, is exactly equal to that lost by the air 
in those vessels. But he was not then acquainted with the na- 
ture of the air coesbined, or of the change produced, 

5thly, In August of the same year, Priestley discoyercd the 

gas, since named oxygen; and in 1775, Lavoisier coumuni- 

Gated to the Academy, that, having reduced red oxide of mer- 
cury in a retort, he ‘obtained from. it a peculiar kind of air, 
which maintained combustion better than common air; and 
which he concluded to be an exceedingly pure portion of our 
atmosphere. 

6thly, By reducing the red oxide of mercury with charcoal 
in close vessels, Lavoisier obtained a farther confirmation of 
Dr Black’s opinion concerning carbonic acid. He also varied, 
with great sagacity, the researches to which these subjects he id 
given rise. 

7thly, Previously to this time, Lavoisicr had not turned his 
attention toward the theory of caloric. Between 1755 and 
1765, Dr Black had established his whole system upon this 
subject; and before 1770, it had been exainis:e, confirmed, ex- 
tended, by Irwine, Crawford, Wilek, Cullen, W att; and, what 
cannot-often be said in things of this nature, it came out of the 
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mind of its author, as complete as it stands at this hour; for, 
since its first promulgation, not so much as a modification has 
been added. The same thing may be said of specific heat; yet, 
of both these theories, Lavoisier has been deemed the author, 
because a few facts had been added, and a new instrument had 
been applied, by La Place and him, to measure the capacities 
of bodies for heat. In the same manner, every fundamental 
proposition respecting respiration, animal heat, &c., had been 
determined by Black, Priestley, Crawford, &c., before Lavoi- 

sier had investigated the subject. 
8thly, The last claim of this celebrated chemist is to the de- 
composition of water. The compound nature of this quondam 
element had been long suspected, and many attempts had been 
made to ascertain its nature. Scheele supposed that the result 
of the combustion of hydrogen and oxygen was caloric. In 
1776, Macquer and Sigand de la l’ond found drops of water on 
a saucer which they held under the flame of burning hydrogen. 
In 1777, Bucquet supposed the product to be carbonic acid; 
and Lavoisier concluded it to be sulphuric or sulphureous acid. 
In 1781, Mr Waeltire burnt a mixture of the two gases, and 
observed the vessel on which he operated to be moist in the in- 
side. In the same year, Mr Cavendish combined the two gases 
together, and obtained from them a ponderable and examinable 
quantity of water, such as enabled him firmly to assert, ‘ water 
* is composed of hydrogen and oxygen.’ The like conclusion too 
was ascertained by Watt, about the same time. But, so far 
was Lavoisier from having any title to a participation in the 
glory of the discovery, that his preceding conclusions were 
threatened with subversion, and his whole system was tottering, 
because the production of hydrogen by iron, while dissolving 
in dilute sulphuric acid, could not be accounted for; and, so 
far was he trom anticipating a fact so essential to his theory, 
that, to use the words of a philosopher whose candour never 
was surpassed (Mr Cavendish, Phil. Trans. Vol. 74, p. 134), 
* until he was prevailed upon to repeat the experiment himself, 
‘ he found some difficulty in believing that nearly the whole of 
‘ thetwo gases could be converted into water,’ It is some- 
what remarkable too, and not very creditable to the inductive 
powers of the French chemist, while it most triumphantly 
proves the flagitiousness of his claim, that, in the winter of 
i78!-2, and six months after the Juminous conclusion separate- 
ly drawn by Watt and Cavendish, Lavoisier, aided by Gingem- 
bre, burnt a quantity of hydrogen gas (Mem. de l’ Academic des 
Sciences de Paris, 1783, p. 468), still in the expectation of ob- 
1» acid like that produced from sulphur. Finally—on 
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the 4th 1783, he performed the experiment in a more 
convenient apparatus, and on a larger scale; and thus, eighteen 
months after all doubt had ceased, discovered that Cavendish 
was right, and obtained conviction. ‘The French chemists who 
repeated these experiments, were La Place, Monge, Meunier, 
La Fevre, Gineau, Fourcroy, Vauquelin, Sequin, &c. 

With these facts and dates before the eyes of all Europe, it is 
difficult to conceive how Lavoisier should ever have been named 
as the founder of modern Chemistry. But such is the spirit of 
monopoly with which we have too just grounds to reproach the 
French upon many occasions. No sooner did discoveries begin 
to multiply in England, and grand conclusions force themselves 
upon the minds of our philosophers, than a fine opportunity of 
glory presented itself to France, provided that her academicians 
could by any means contrive to appropriate to themselves all that 
we had done. For this purpose, then, a junto of French chemists 
pounced upon the science; and, in order to wed it in indisso- 
luble bonds, ‘ connubio stabili,’ they gave their own names to 
every thing that belonged to it. Even while we acknowledge 
the services which a methodical nomenclature has rendered, we 
must say that it has proved the most powerful of all the means 
the French have employed to support their unjust claim. No 
nation has so often proved the little wiles of language, in all its 
departments, as the French ; and they very naturally concluded, 
that the universal currency of their dialect, which had so often 
furthered their political ends, might help them in their scientific 
intrigues. 

An obvious method for Lavoisier to extricate himself from 
the suspicion of connivance or complicity, was to disavow the 
unjust pretensions which his partisans alleged in his favour. 
But this he did not do; and, upan a fair review of his writ- 
ings and conduct, compared with the charges brought against 
him, and with dates, it is difficult to dispute that he stands 
fairly convicted of scientific plagiarism. In his publications 
there is not that fair and general avowal of the merits and 
discoveries of his forerunners, at all times just, but which be- 
came a special duty in & moment when his countrymen were 
preying upon the rights of every foreign philosopher. Nay, 
he seems studiously to have avoided the mention of all per- 
sons, whose title to originality he knew to be stronger than his 
own. His public illiberality to Dr Black was extreme; and, 
when contrasted with his private flattery, disgusting. Still 
worse was his conduct to Dr Priestley, on the discovery of oxy- 
gen, which he claims for himself in these words, (Lav. Ele- 
ments of Chemistry.) § This species of air was discovered 
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* about the same time by Mr Priestley, Mr Scheele, and my- 
© self.’ To which vague and slippery assertion we shall op- 
pose the precise and simple statement of Priestley. In a pam. 
phliet, § The Doctrine of Phlogiston Est: tblished, ’ published 
in 1800 by this truly eminent ‘philosopher, then in America, 
and in a great measure retired from science, and from Eu- 
rope, he says, ‘ Having made the discovery (of oxygen gas) 
« some time before I was in Paris, in the year 1774, I mention- 
‘ ed it at the table of Lavoisier, where most of the philosophical 
‘ 

air in which a candle burnt much better than in common air; 
but I had not yet given itany name. At this, all the com- 
pany, and Mr and Madame Lavoisier, as much as any, ex- 
* pressed great surprise.’ This occurred in 1774. In 1775, 


. 
. 
‘ 


Lavoisier, of course, was in readiness to communicate his own 
discovery of oxygen to the Academy. ‘Taking in all the cir- 


cumstances of the case, and all collateral evidence, t together 
with the too frequent practice of the French, at least since the 
days of Des Cartes, we must say that we implicitly believe Dr 
Priestley. 

The great object of the French was to take away the merit 
of all Modern Chemistry from the English, and to bestow it on 
themselves. Who the sharers in the spoil should be, was a se- 
condary question, provided France was the theatre of glory. 
No person could have been more judiciously selected to wear 
the robes of triumph than Lavoisier. He had a princely for- 
tune; and, almost alone in the class of opulence in which he 
stood, he was busied upon science. He was respected in the 
financiai world of Paris; he enjoyed the confidence of Govern- 
ment; in private life, he was beloved ; and his mind was fraught 
with method and discernment. His house then became the tem- 
ple of the new science. In it was erected the altar on which, 
while solemn dirges sung a requiem to defunct Phlogiston, 
the Fundamenta of Stahl were offered up as a holocaust to 
the vanity of French philosophers. Neither has the spirit of 
mono poly diminished in proportion as the science has gained 
strength ; and in the Report made by Cuvier to Bonap: rte, in 
1808, the same injustice prevails. It is in that respect, too, 
that we may behold the melancholy spectacle of a man of emi- 
nent talents bowing with this phrase before usurpation and des- 
potism—‘* A word from your Majesty can create a work which 
‘ shall surpass that of Aristotle (List. of Animals), as much as 
* your actions surpass in splendour those of the Macedonian 
§ conqueror. ’ 


Upon summing up the evidence on both sides of the question, 


people in the city were present, saying that it was a kind of 
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it appears, then, from the irrefragable testimony of dates, that 
avery great proportion of the chemical facts and theories ascrib- 
ed to Lavoisier, is not his. The nature of carbonic acid; the 
acquisition of weight by metals during calcination; the nature 
of the atmosphere ; the composition and analysis of w ater 5 the 
whole theory of caloric, were well known, before he had ever 
written upon these subjects. Yet these are the great funda- 
mental points upon which the chemical theory of the last cen- 
tury chiefly rests ; and every one of these is English. The just 
claims and merits of Lavoisier are the following, and no more. 
ist, He proved the diamond to be charcoal ; but he was mis- 
taken in supposing those two substances to ‘be identical. Be- 
sides, this is a mere insulated fact, very interesting, it is true, 
with ‘regard to those two substances, but wholly independent of 
any g general theory. 2d, From the experiments of Priestley, in 
which nitrous gas was evolv ed from nitric acid, and nitric ‘acid 
again formed when nitrous gas was mixed with oxygen, he drew 
the obvious conclusion, that nitric acid was composed of nitrous 
gasand oxygen. 3d, He overthrew the influence of phlogiston 
in chemical phenomena, and ascribed to the new substances, 
and their combinations, the effects which had till then been at- 
tributed to an imaginary agent. 4th, He united in one single 
work the experiments and deductions of others, with so much 
order and perspicuity, that his * Elements of Chemistry’ will 
ever remain a model of logical composition, whatever be the 
modifications which the science may undergo. 5th, He devised 
many new and ingenious experiments ; ‘he diversified those 
which had before been executed; he imagined some new in- 
struments, the whole with great sagacity ; and he was indefa- 
tigable in the pursuit of science. His assumption of oxygen, 
however, as the universal acidifying principle, has been proved 
to be erroneous. It was, indeed, ‘admitted too lightly, and in 
despite of too many contradictions then known, and to which 
further experiments have added many more; and it is remark- 
able, that the only branch of the general system really apper- 
taining to Lavoisier is now fast mouldering into dust; while all 
that has been devised by our own great ‘countrymen is daily 
growing to greater strength and solidity. 

Until Lavoisier had become acquainted with the new truths 
elicited in Britain, he had given no earnest of his future fame, 
though surely of an age to show much more than promise. 
Then, indeed, his mind was fired, and his intellect, or his am- 
bition, expanded. In original experiment he always remained 
inferior to Black, Cavendish, Priestley, and many others. In 
powers of induction Black was his superior, and much more se 
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Cavendish; and we think we are acting with great liberality, 
nay with tenderness to his past fame, when, taking an average 
of fact and theory, we admit that the labours of any one of the 
three British philosophers above named, have contributed much 
more to the progress of Chemistry, than all the experiments 
and conclusions of Lavoisier taken together; and consequently, 
that more than three-fourths of that science, in its modern 
state, are British, and one-fourth is his. We have dilated 
upon this subject, because it is recent, striking, and character- 
istic of both nations; the one of which is always. encroaching, 
and the other too indifferent to fame. At least, it may help to 
make them better known to each other, and to the world. 

Among the last surviving contemporaries of Lavoisier is Mr 
Berthollet, a native of Savoy, but claimed by the French ; and 
who has added more philosophical investigations to the science, 
than any of his adopting countrymen, during near thirty years; 
and who is not less distinguished by his talent, than by the can- 
dour and rectitude with which he champions scientific justice. 

The discoveries which of late years threaten the subversion 
of the chemical system, falsely called Lavoisier’s, have altogether 
originated in Britain; and any claim the French may urge, ex- 
cept that of having repeated, confirmed, and slightly modified 
them, is unfounded. Those discoveries are owing principally 
to a more powerful engine than was before possessed; and to 
the brilliant imagination of Sir H. Davy, who has most success- 
fully wielded it. We will not enter into the details of recent 
chemistry; but we confidently state that, most particularly in 
the philosophy of the science, Britain could produce a living list, 
twice as long as that of France, and of equally celebrated names. 
The atomic theory, the union of elements in definite propor- 
tions, expressible in integral numbers to form compound bodies, 
is a discovery wholly British. 

This rapid sketch, which the unceasing assertion of the 
French, that they are the most scientific of nations, has induced 
us to give, and which we consider not as complete, but as just, 
must make the scientific superiority of Britain undoubted. But 
what is still more gratifying, is, that our preeminence is greatest, 
and most indisputable, precisely in those branches of science 
which demand the highest powers of intellect, as well as in 
those whose applications are the most valuable to society—ma- 
thematics (excepting the present moment); astronomy ; natural 
philosophy; medicine; consulting, and, at present, operative sur- 
gery—and chemistry ;—while the French can pretend to riva- 
lity in those branches only which depend upon a smaller por- 
tion of less powerful mind. The grand combinations all are 
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ours—moral, intellectual and physical; and at this day, as two 
thousand years ago, we merit the preference which one of the 
ablest of the Romans, Agricola, as reported by his own son-in- 
law, Tacitus, gave to British genius, over that of the Gauls. 

We must now proceed to our second charge, the little diffu- 
sion of knowledge in France. 

The ruling passion of the French nation, that to which the 
perpetually sacrifice, is always to appear to advantage; and, 
unfortunately for themselves, they too generally bound their 
views to the attainment of this single end. But, while the in- 
ordinate desire to dazzle and to captivate is militating against 
their true happiness and well-being, it answers the purpose of 
seducing unsuspecting nations into an opinion of their supe- 
riority. ‘Thus it is that the splendour and brilliancy with which 
they have contrived to surround the knowledge of a few, has 
very generally diffused the belief, that the nation at large is 
particularly scientific and instructed. But, to judge soundly, 
it must be remembered, that, in France, glory is the condi- 
ment to the whole feast of life; and that the trumpet of fame 
is that which makes the sweetest music to their ears. Science, | 
in the hands of the French, is like every thing else. It fills a 
page of history, and adorns their tale. But, for this end, there 
isno necessity that it should be general. A legion of well-in- 
formed men, but who make no discoveries, does not cut such a 
figure in the world as a single hero of the crucible, who forces 
nature in her entrenchments. We do not wish to depreciate 
either state of knowledge, for we rejoice to find it upon any 
terms; but we do think, that one thousand persons of moderate 
general instruction form a better, a wiser, and a happier com- 
munity, than nine hundred and ninety-nine ignorant, and one 
discoverer. Nay more, it is probable, that, among one thou- 
sand persons of moderate general instruction, there will be more 
discoveries, than among ten, or twenty, or twice twenty, of the 
deeply learned. 

The disparity between the learned and the unlearned, in 
France, is greater than in any other part of Europe; and forms 
one of the striking and characteristic features of that vivacious 
nation. In the countries which may be considered as her rivals 
in science, England, for instance, and many parts of Germany, 
plain homely instruction is much more general, an d more know 
ledge is diffused throughout society; consequently» a shorter in- 
terval divides the two conditions. In other nations, on the con- 
trary, as Italy, Spain, &c. in which general knowledge and in- 
struction are not so common, the sciences are far from being on 
the same brilliant footing as that which they have maintained 
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in France for nearly one century ; and no scientific eclat in. 
duces a belief that those nations are learned. There is not any 
thing extraordinary in this proportion of learning to ignorance, 
in Fy rance. <A similar condition of intellect is exemplified, 
in other nations not European; and to a much greater extent 
than it can be supposed to exist in this quarter of the globe, 
where the general state of society approaches nearer to equal- 
ity of every kind, as well among nations; as among indivi- 
duals. The A nabs, for instance, who highly honoured certain 
shades of intellect, were, with the exception of a very few, a 
nation of slaves, plunderers and banditti; ignorant of law or 
of justice; incapable of good government; living, judging, 
preaching by the sword ; without a tincture of morality, and 
with little knowledge of the human heart. The hundred poets 
who aceompanied the Caliph Aroun-el-Raschid in his pilgrim. 
age to Mecca, did less to civilize and enlighten their country- 
men, than did the disciples of Fohi or Contucius, to prepare the 
future wisdom of China, though the hundred poets may have 
dazzled with a brighter lustre. 

We have often heard it asserted, even by our own country- 
men, that the French have a greater taste for science than the 
English. We know not where this opinion could have had its 
souree, except it be in the modesty, the despondency, or the 
ignorance, of some splenetic travellers, who prided themselves 
upon doing what they conceived a great act of justice, and ¢ gain- 
ing a notable a’ over prejudice, by thus untruly setting a 
riv val nation above their own. But we would recommend to “all 
such, still to keep some corner of their conscience for plain and 
simple truth. ‘The French have indeed a greater taste for the 
splendour and renown of science, a more ambitious feeling of its 
fame and glory, than we have; .but a less adequate sentiment of 
its real value—of the enjoyments it procures, and of the blessings 
it diffuses. In France, one great ea :porium has been establish- 
ed, one brilliant focus, into ‘which the whole light of the na- 
tion has been collected. ‘The most distinguished men, in every 
branch of science were at all times to be found in that learned 
body, which, by the publici ity of its meetings in a capital where 
all is show, by assuming the forms of a deliber ating assemb ly, @ 
supreme judicial council over the state of science, not merely in 
France, but in Europe, has raised itself toa degree of notice 
and celebrity, which no other modern academy has aspired to 
possess, by the like means. But our Royal Society is not the 
only Saataaling iry for our learned world to gaze upon. There is 
nothin g theatrical in its forms. Its sittings are short, cold and 
pithy. There is no discussipg, no debating. Its long accus 
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mulated merits must be sought for in the volumes it has pub- 
lished ; and, from 2 comparison established upon such grounds, 
it has nothing to apprehend from all the learned societies of 
Europe. 

The Institute of France may be far more truly said to contain 
the essence of French science, than the Royal Society of Lon- 
don can be said to contain that of Britain. Its number is limit- 
ed; and every vacancy is supposed to be filled by the next most 
deserving scevant of the nation. It professes at all times to 
select the most learned men of the whole country, and none 
other, for its members. But the Royal Society is free, and 
open. Any well-informed, independent gentleman—any re- 
spectable, scientific artist, without reckoning how many supe- 
riors in science they may have—may become a Fellow of it; 
and admission into it is not considered as indispensable to re- 

utation. With the exception of those who stand at the very 
bead of science, and who, in the Institute, as elsewhere, are 
comparatively few, it would be much easier to form a dozen 
Royal Societies in Britain, than a second Institute in France. 
We do, indeed, possess many men of great talent and jearn- 
ing, who never thought of becoming members of the Royal 
Society; and we have many societies, chartered and other- 
wise, for the promotion of knowledge, in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, and various other cities of the United Kingdoms, 
that have contributed, in no less a proportion, to advance the 
study of the sciences. But, out of the pale of the Institute, 
and those who aspire at its honours, there is infinitely little ; 
and out of Paris, and its emanations, no science, or next to 
none. 

The organization and nature of these two eminent bodies, 
are in perfect conformity with the minds and habits of the re- 
spective countries. The Royal Society of London has all the 
characteristics of an association which grew, uncontrolled, out 
of the acquirements of a free and enlightened people; and a 
cordial meeting of independent men, whom a congeniality of 
tastes and pursuits had drawn together. ‘The Academy of 
France bears too many marks of a society the formation of 
which was demanded, not so much by the knowledge already 
attained, as by the ambition of that which was in expectancy ; 
and it was nursed in the hotbeds of despotic vanity, before ge- 
neral science was ripe enough to require its existence. In Eng- 
land, the study of Astronomy, Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, occupied the place whici: duly belongs to them in the pro- 
gress of learning; and did not engage the attention of men, 
until Jong after other branches, more connected with their hap- 
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incss, much more important, and which should naturally pre- 
cede them, had been profoundly investigated. The moral and 
political sciences, those which have for their object men and na- 
tions, had long been studied in their ,most general principles. 
The Parliaments which sat under the two first of the Stuarts, were 
the schools in which these great themes were discussed ; and our 
Revolution was a practical essay of their justness ; an experiment, 
the most awful that can be imagined; and which, if it did not prove 
the speculations of our forefathers to be always mature, never fail- 
ed to show in what their error consisted. But, in France, ethical 
inquiries were in their infancy when the exact sciences began to 
be cultivated; and many astronomers and geometricians had 
made themselves celebrated, while but one single political writer 
of permanent note could be counted. We can assert, upon 
the very first authority of this age, Mr Dugald Stewart, that, 
in questions connected with the philosophy of the human mind, 
the French are at least half a century behind the writers of this 
Island ; and what would this illustrious philosopher not have 
added, if a residence in France had shown him, ia much fur- 
ther still behind us is the general population of the country, in 
acquaintance with mental philosophy! It was not till long after 
the Academy of Sciences had been established, that the Ency- 
clopedists, shallow, visionary, and impious as they mostly were, 
began to call the attention of the French toward the nature of man 
and of society. One of the most eminent of these, d’ Alembert, 
complains that, however alert and versatile his countrymen may 
be in matters of taste, they always lag in the pursuit of mental 
philosophy ; and Mr de Gerando, in his heavy pages, allows 
that the French philosophers of this age owe all their knowledge 
to Locke. Among the last things which a despot would recom- 
mend to his subjects, is the study of their own rights and na- 
ture; and, if the people do not feel the necessity of political 
and moral researches, it certainly does not behove such a Go- 
-yernment as that which fourteen centuries had naturalized in 
France, to point out the advantages to be derived from them. 
When the thirst after knowledge becomes uncontroulable, ab- 
solute monarchs are too fortunate if they can find means still 
to divert the minds of men from political speculations into some 
less dangerous channels, and give other employment to that cu- 
riosity which can no longer be repressed. The fiue arts have 
more than once been prostituted to such debasing ends; and the 
exact sciences are still more deceitful means of duping nations 
into a belief that they are free and enlightened, though liberty 
and knowledge be denied them. Louis XIV. well knew this 
artifice, and most insidieusly practised it; and if ever despot 
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made a more pernicious and successful use of it, Bonaparte was 
that despot. It would be a great error, indeed, to suppose, 
that the average of scientific acquirements, throughout France, 
bears the same proportion to the labours of the French Aca- 
demy, as the average of scientific acquirements, in Britain, bears 
to our Royal Society ; but it would be a still greater error to 
conclude, that the ratio between the sciences moral and political, 
and the exact sciences, was ever the same in both countries. 

The contrast which the Institute forms to the general state 
of knowledge in France, is however not greater than the dis- 
proportion between the ostensible means of public instruction, 
in the higher branches of learning, and the effects produced. 
When the reign, commonly called of terror, but which we 
should rather characterize as the reign of blood, was over, some 
attempts were made to reinstate science; and, under the suc~ 
ceeding Governments, many public institutions were dissemi- 
nated over France with this intent. Under the dominion of 
Bonaparte, these establishments were apparently much favoured ; 
but his object was to create gunners, engineers, officers, scavants ; 
marks to shoot or stare at, food for powder or for wonder :— 
but he knew his trade of tyrant too well, to instruct his vassals 
generally. He found that, next to arms, and with the same 
view to glory, science was admired ; and as, by the former, he 
had risen to power, so, by the latter, he aspired at consideration. 
He went accordingly to the Institute; took part in its discussions ; 
mingled with the wise men of the capital; had himself well 
stuffed by his Imperial crammers; and, forming a kind of geo- 
metrical staircase of their heads, scrambled up like great Isosce- 
les into his throne; or, tickling the lungs of his complaisant 
chemists, rose upon the wings of sublimation, like the philoso~ 
phers’ wool of Dioscorides, or the white eagle of Crollius. But 
he soon kicked away thé lowly ladder of his young ambition; 
which, suddenly falling upon the noses of his deserted colleagues, 
led them to suspect they had been his dupes; and then, sticking 
a little piece of red riband in their button-holes, he sent them 
to dose in the Senate, or dream in the Council of State, the 
sleeping partners of his usurpation. 

In all he did, there was nothing which could make science gene- 
ralin France. Though even in the abuse he made of it, when he 
converted many ingenious scavants into very indifferent statesmen, 
there was every thing to induce a belief, among persons who saw 
the thing but cursorily, that the French were the greatest respect 
ers of learning in Europe. The schools of France, however, at 
the head of which we place l’Ecole Polytechnique, be the fault 
in them, or in the people, or in both, have not produced effects 
at all proportioned to their means, or to the fuss that has been 
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made about them. The exact sciences are principally taught 
in them; yet it is impossible to snow France, and not to ee 
struck with the excessive rarity of scientific information, even in 
the branches which have been the most profoundly studied by 
the learned. The dearth of general mathematical instruction, 
for instance, is quite astonishing. In the Parisian world at 
large, anc in the provinces, the slightest knowledge of Geometry 
is hardly ever to be found; and it scems as if the quintessence of 
the differential calculus, and analytic functions, had been co- 
erced into a few he: 1ds, whence it never has vent again, except 
upon the most soleinn occasions. But, i in Britain, some know- 
ledge of Euclid is essential to the education of every gentleman; 
and an acquaintance with such algebraical calculation as can find 
its daily ; pplics ition, is beyond comparison more common than in 
France. The average of our upper classes of workmen, overseers, 
builders, carpenters, millwrights, are infinite ly better versed in the 
mathematics of their-various trades, than the analogous classes 
in France; and, while in that country a profounder, but a rarer 
study of infinites, is confined to the very highest order of the 
learned, in this, a more general and more applicable acquaint- 
ance with the mathematics, is diffused throughout the popula- 
tion. 

The state of mechanical science is nearly the same. Ofall 
the works which have been written upon that subject, the most 
profound, that which considers it in its greatest generalities, 
and in which the mest powerful methods of analysis have been 
applied to it, is the * Méchanique Analytique’ of the Pied- 
montese philosopher, La Grange; and which, as he was long 
resident in France, that country claims as its own. ‘To him, 
as a mechanical philosopher, may be added Prony, and one or 
two of minor note. But the rarity of mechanical instruction, 
in whatever branch, is quite deplor able through every class of 
society. Nothing can be more miserable, too, than the gene- 
ral state of machinery; and, at the very gates of their luxurious 
metropolis, may be found most pitiful examples. of ignorance, 
in the use of machines, which, in this country, have been su- 
perseded a century since, by instruments more powerful and 
grand. The state of hy lrostatics, hydraulics, is nothing bet- 
ter; and, in every aE the most remarkable thing is the 
excessiv ely small number of those who are acquainted with it. 
Even when the r age for chemistry was highest; when rivality with 
England wes the ru} Hing passion; when Bon paparte was p pushing on 
his se: nants to discover, still no knowledge of it was diffused by its 
many lecturers, esin England; and, except among the schoolmen 
of the science, one might live for ever in society of all descrip- 
tions, and, emong a thousand educated individuals, not meet 
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with one who could converse upon the subject, even as the to- 
pic of the day. As to Classical instruction in France, not be- 
ing a region of discovery, or a source of glory, its ratio of depth 
and of diffusion, compared with what it is in England, is even 
lower. We are pretty confident, that twice the number of 
good Latinists could not be found in France, as of equally 
good Grecians in England ; and as to Greek in France, it may 
be as general as Hebrew in Britain. Bonaparte wished the 
memory of all conquerors but himself to be lost. The exclu- 
sives among the revolutionists profess, that the knowledge of 
all events preceding 1792 is useless. We have heard much of 
the rising literary generation of France; that which was form- 
ed under the Directory, and Bonaparte. We stand prepared 
to give credit to its promise, as soon as it is performed ; and, in 
the mean time, we hail the auspicious novelty of genius, planted 
by anarchy, and matured by es a 

But this scantiness of knowledge is perceptible, not merel 
in the public at large. It pervades the preety learned class- 
es of society ; and it is much more common to find, in France 
than in England, men deeply versed in one single branch of 
science, and possessing little knowledge of any other. Ge- 
nerally speaking, it is after an Englishman has gone through 
the common process of a liberal education, and even made 
himself acquainted with the various themes of higher acquire- 
ments, that he fixes his thoughts, more especially, upon that 
branch of science which he finds the most attractive ; and pro- 
found knowledge upon one subject, is rarely coupled with pro- 
found ignorance upon another. At least, whatever be his other 
learned pursuits, the moral and political sciences, the public 
affairs of his country, fill some portion of the daily thoughts of 
an Englishman; and, however scientific an assembly of French 
philosophers may be, an assembly of British shinee is 
much more generally enlightened. A source of many misfor- 
tunes, during the Revolution of France, was, that her scavants 
imagined they could master human passions, as they could rake 
out the ashes of their Athanor; or govern the loosened wind 
of the cavern of Eolus, as easily as they could calculate their 
velocity. 

It is an old practice, in France, for Government to consult 
the scavants upon great occasions; and the practice has been 
held as wondrous wise. In England, we do not so much bow 
to their opinions ; and this custom we conceive to be a still great- 
er proof of wisdom. ‘The fact is, that, in France, if the sca- 
vants are not consulted, those who want to obtain information 
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have none other to whom they can apply. ‘A large middle 
class, an extensive tiers état, in knowledge, does not exist there; 
and for this reason, there is no union of theory with practice, 
and none of the happy effects which only such an union can pro- 
duce. But England is a country of practitioners; and, with 
the necessity we feel of always keeping the lead in industry and 
forethought, as the means of national supremacy, we cannot 
fail to be enlightened practitioners. In all that is useful we 
have many persons in many places, from whom Government 
may learn, and who can give more applicable information than 
the Institute of France; yet who are not clad in half its bril- 
liancy, because they stand upon a less contrasting ground. In 
the various shades and stages of wisdom, science has been dif- 
ferently esteemed among nations: In none, since the first ex- 
— of reason, has it been wholly despised: In none, per- 

aps, has it been entirely honoured as it should be. The French 
have reached precisely that degree of knowledge, that mixture 
of physical and moral improvement, of luxury and civilization, 
which makes men bow, in prostrate admiration, before the 
science which they keep enshrined. ‘The English, more en- 
lightened, pay it a more rational homage; they reverence and 
diffuse it, and hold it as abortive as long as it is not conducive 
to human happiness. We are very far from denying that there 
are many in France who feel the advantage of diffusing science; 
but we maintain, and shall presently demonstrate, that science 
is not near so much a national demand in that country as in 
Britain. 

In France, too, Government is the great protector and pro- 
moter of science; and not merely urges on, but even directs 
the pursuits of the learned. This likewise has been much ex- 
tolled. There, indeed, where the stimulus of enlightened li- 
berty is wanting, and where admiration is so precious to the 
nation, it may be necessary to urge men on, even in their stu- 
dies: In England, the Government does less, because the sub- 
ject does more. In free governments, it is not so much the func- 
tion of the rulers to enlighten the governed, as of the governed 
to enlighten them. In order that the people may be wise, wis- 
dom must be a demand of the people. The onlyknowledge which 
men truly appreciate, is that of which they feel the value; not that 
which they are told is excellent, or which is pointed to as glo- 
rious. The enlightened state of the wealthy British popula- 
tion, and the efforts of those who would become both enlight- 
ened and wealthy, spare our Government from all solicitude 
upon science. 
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As is the state of science, so is the state of books in the two 
countries. In England, we do not possess any one establish- 
ment containing so many rare materials as the King’s Library 
at Paris; but the mass which is contained in our metropolis is 
more valuable, and the manner in which it is diffused is infi- 
nitely more advantageous. The curious, upon some particular 
subject, might perhaps add some recondite, nay, some valu- 
able facts to his knowledge, by consulting the former; but 
the community must derive incomparably more light from the 
latter. Beside this too, in every country seat in England there 
is a library, which would average at least ten times as high as 
such libraries in France; and, moreover, the number of our 
country seats is ten times greater. QOur humbler mansions, if 
they do not possess what deserves the appellation of a library, 
have at least some well furnished book cases; and even our cot- 

‘tages contain a few volumes. But no book ever degrades the 
silken luxury of a French salon; very rarely is a room set apart 
for such guests in the metropolis; and, in the country, a billi- 
ard table is the usual occupant of the apartment which, in Eng- 
land, is reserved for the library. We know a village situated 
just 12} miles from Paris, containing six families, whose year- 
ly income would average about 2500/., equivalent to 4000/. in 
England ; and of 850 meaner inhabitants. In all the wealthy 
houses taken together, two thousand volumes could not be mus- 
tered: but, in each of them, is a billiard table: and there are 
moreover five public billiard tables in the village, for the amuse- 
ment of the 850 poorer inhabitants. In a radius of three miles, 
are six or eight more villages; and, in all these, the ratio of 
books and billiard tables is nearly the same. As we recede from 
Paris, the ratio of books diminishes, in a much more rapid pro- 
gression, than that of billiard tables. But, in the village allud- 
ed to, there is one billiard table to about 182 volumes. We 
are afraid to aver, that the average of entire France would be 
one billiard table to one henieed volumes. In all these vil- 
lages too, though there are many coffeehouses and wine-houses, 
not three public daily papers could be found. 

The glorious and brilliant days of Bonaparte cannot be bet- 
ter characterized than by the following fact. The price of new 
books rose considerably in his time; not from any additional 
tax, or increase in the price of labour or materials, but be- 
cause the demand was so small as to allow but a small num- 
ber of copies to be taken off. At the same time, old editions 
of the best French authors were currently bought and sold in 
Paris for one fourth part of their value. When the armies of 
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Europe entered France, the price of old books rose considerably, 
and they have since become more rare. The court of the ty- 
rant was the least reading of all such polished assemblies. Were 
we to judge by the profusion of libraries, collections and mu- 
seums, dispersed over the kingdom of France, we should con- 
clude that Science had there established her universal empire. 
But we have more certain modes of appreciating the truth ; for 
we can state results, upon very positive documents. ‘Two thou- 
sand copies at least of the Journal of the Royal Institution, 
conducted by Mr Brande, are sold quarterly. Of the Annales 
de Chimie by Gay-Lussac, Thenard & Co., not more than six 
hundred copies are distributed monthly. But, as the quantity 
of letter-press in the former, is about three times as much as 
in the latter, the frequency of sale is compensated; and the 
proportion of scientific information, thus circulated, in equal 
times, is ten in England, and three in France. But, beside 
Mr Brande’s Journal, we have many others of considerable 
merit—medical, surgical, botanical, mineralogical, chemical, 
mathematic, astronomical ; as well as scientific communications 
in our literary journals, reviews, magazines, &c.; and the trans- 
actions of our Sccohed societies ; insomuch, that the total peri- 
odical scientific circulation of Britain, is six times the Journal 
of the Royal Institution. But we could not find three times as 
much more periodical scientific letter-press, in France, as that 
which is circulated in the Annales de Chimie. Hence, then, 
the ratio of pericdical scientific letter-press in England and 
France, is eight to one; which being circulated in populations 
that are as two to three, it follows, that the demand for scien- 
tific information 1s twelve times greater, in an equal number of 
British than of French consumers. The list of journals, in 
France, is tolerably long, and their titles sonorous; but few of 
them attain longevity. That which has the most extensive cir- 
culation, is chiefly literary ; and of this about twelve hundred 
copies are distributed monthly. Another, with a very high 
sounding epithet, Jately had nineteen subscribers, and now has 
seventy-two. Government defrays its expenses, but cannot 
conscribe readers. Upon a moderate computation, and one even 
favourable to France, the ratio of periodical letter- press of va- 
rious kinds stands thus, in favour of Britain. Scientific 12 to 1: 
Literary 30 to 1: Political and Moral 50 to 1. 

The dearth of private libraries, of the receptacles spread al- 
most indefinitely over the country, where men are domesticat- 
ed with books, and live amidst them as in their families, cannot 
be compensated, in practical advantages, by any number of 
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public repositories. If books of useful knowledge are not a- 
mong the familiars of men, one half of their value is in show. 
Something intermediate between the two modes are the circu- 
lating libraries of this country; against which, those who are 
satisfied with nothing have foudly declaimed. But we can- 
not agree with these well meaning grumblers. That circu- 
lating libraries have done harm, we firmly believe. But so 
has every thing. Men have been assassinated with a case- 
knife. The brains of a child were lately beaten out with the 
heel of a shoe. Yet it does not follow that men had better 
eat with their fingers, or wear no shoes, or put no nails into 
them. Circulating libraries, like all other commodities, must 
take their tone from the markets that consume them; and 
their general tendency may be estimated by inspecting their 
catalogue. Now, supposing the contents of these to be of e- 
qual value in both countries, (and from what we have just now 
seen this is not likely to be the_case)—we say that the resources 
which each derives from them are infinite in favour of Britain. 
One single London circulating library could purchase the sum 
total of all the circulating libraries of all the towns of France. 
And yet our private libraries are certainly as fifty to one. 

In the same category as the King’s library in Paris, the French 
include their other public collections; such for instance as the 
Museum of Natural History, the Establishment of Arts et Me- 
tiers at the Abbaye St Martin, their galleries of pictures and 
statues. But of the latter we are inclined to judge somewhat 
differently. Wherever the productions of genius consist in sen- 
sible objects, their appeal must be directly made to the senses ; 
and whatever stimulates the mind increases their effect. The 
greater the mass of talent which, at one glance, bursts upon 
the eye, the higher will enthusiasm be raised; and the more 
surrounding objects harmonize, the more deep and undisturbed 
will be our admiration.. Many a mind which would pass indif- 
ferently by every object singly, is yet excited by contemplatin 
them collectively ; and only perceives the perfections of detail 
when roused by the grandeur of the whole. In the fine arts, 
then, we admit the greater advantages of collecting the produc- 
tions of superior talent. But, when we wish to reason, we must 
preserve an entire serenity, and unruffled calmness; and, were it 
possible that, by merely beholding the work which reflexion only 
can appreciate, enthusiasm should be excited, the archives of its 
treasures would be baleful to it. - It is allowed that, as private 
property dispersed over England, we possess a greater number 
of capital pictures than are contained in the gallery of the Lou- 
vre, that is to say, nearly in all France. But even while we 
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boast that individuals in this country have done more than Go- 
vernment has been able to effect in that kingdom—though the 
chief superiority claimed over us is in the fine arts—we must al- 
low that our mode of distributing is not so advantageous. In 
Italy, the disadvantages of dispersion are not so strongly felt. 
The whole country is a museum; and every spot is fraught with 
hallowed recollections. We cannot, however, give implicit cre- 
dit to the French, for having made so vast a collection in fa- 
vour of the arts. If the arts, thus collected, brought back to 
them no greater return of glory than does the diffusion of know- 
ledge, we should soon see them fal] into neglect. 

The collection of machines is intermediate between a picture 
gallery and a library. It must be seen like the former, and 
understood like the latter. It may render essential services 
where such knowledge is not general; and may be convenient 
even where it is. In England, we may not have any one col- 
lection of machines equal to that in Paris. But the quantity of 
machines, not models, which we have dispersed over the whole 
country, not to look at, but to use, not to talk of, but to pro- 
fit by, is many hundred times greater. Our fields, our farm- 
yards, our mines, our manufactures, are our practical Abbaye 
St Martin; as the backs and cottayes of our Yeomanry are our 
exhibition of national industry, and the minds of our enlight- 
ened gentry are our Roya! library. 

Another rule we may lay down respecting public collections 
is this.—Wherever specimens are costly, rare, and cannot be 
multiplied, such collections are precious; but wherever, as is 
the case with useful books, they ean be put in common circula- 
tion, at a moderate price, collections lose their value, by the 
ease with which their contents can be set in hourly presence with 
the consumers, 

We will conclude this article by an anecdote of Louis X VIth, 
whom we have shown, on a former occasion, to have been the 
only patron whom the Chevalier Pawlet found in France for 
his method of instructing children. His favourite study was 
geography, Mr Petit Radel mentions, as a piece of furniture 
belonging to the Mazarine Library, a globe, which, in 1784, 
Louis XVI. had ordered to be constructed as a record of the 
state of Geography down to his reign. He wished to have it 
made of the most durable materials; on the largest dimen- 
sions ; and with all the care and skill which the ablest geogra- 
phers of his kingdom, aided by foreign discoveries, could be- 
stow upon it, in point of exactness. It was to have contain- 
ed the results of nineteen voyages round the world; to which 
was to be added, the voyage that La Peyrouse was then perform- 
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ing. Some parts of this machine were put in great forwardness, 
under the administration of Mons. de Vergennes; but the whole 
was never Gompleted. One of the circles alone weighs 1500 lib. 
In its present state, the globe is suspended. The ocean is co- 
loured light blue. The land is yellow; and the mountains 
shaded. ‘The project of La Peyrouse’s voyage was submitted 
to the monarch, before that calostunate navigator left France; 
and, on the margin, Louis with his own hand wrote several 
notes. The intention was, that the ships should separate after 
crossing the Line. The king’s remark was, * This separation 
‘ must not take place. It is too dangerous in seas so little 
‘known.’ He adds, that in the Southern ocean, as being 
calmer, the ships might separate; and one of them make for 
Easter Island, to ascertain whether, as Cook advances, the hu- 
man race is becoming extinct there. He frequently marks his 
anxiety that the ships should keep together, as long as separa- 
tion might be dangerous; and he concludes thus—* The happ 


* est event of this expedition will be its termination without the 


‘ loss of a single man.’ If Louis X VIth. had more resembled 
the nation he had to govern, he might have run his course of 
nature on the throne, and left his sceptre to his own posterity. 
But when subjects and their sovereign are so much unlike—no 


matter which is best or worst—the chasm which separates them 
must generally be filled with blood ; and too often with the blood 
of the most innocent. 

The topic mentioned in the last paragraph reminds us, that 
we should say a few words upon Geography. This science, like 
all others, is much more general in England than in France, 
Were we to judge by the globe of Louis XVIth, and the la- 
bours of Danville, we should say the contrary. But globes 
happen to be one of the things in which our superiority in quan- 
tity, multiplied by quality, and divided by price, is extreme. 
At the exposition of the products of French industry in 1810, 
many atcha were exhibited; and, in the number, one written 
by hand, which had occupied the writer two years of his life. 
The diameter was, we think, four feet. .It was purchased by 
Louis XVIII. In point of clearness, distinctness, and neatness 
of execution, we should prefer Mr Carey’s twenty-one inch globes 
atten guineas the pair. At the same exhibition there were also 
engraved globes, of various dimensions, but so much inferior to 
Mr Carey’s of the same diameter, one foot—so petty in all great 
points—so illegible, so veti/leur as the French would say—that 
one could hardly suppose them destined to the same purpose. 
The price too of the French globes, instead of being two-thirds 
of the price of Mr Carey’s, was eight guineas; the English 
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globes being three guineas and a half; that is to say, in pro- 
portion to the value of money, about four times as dear as they 
should be. It is entirely owing to the great demand for these 
things, that is to say, to the great and superior diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge among the public of this happy Island, that our 
artists are enabled to sell them at so low a rate. 


ee ne 


Art. VIII. Journals of two Expeditions into the Interior of 
New South Wales, undertaken by Order of the British Govern- 
ment in the Years 1817-18. By Joun Ox ey, Surveyor- 
General of the Territory. 1 Vol. 4to. pp. 408. Murray, 
Albemarle-Street. London, 1820. 


HETHER Botany Bay was made in a merry mood of Na- 
ture, or whether it was her first essay in making conti- 
nents, we shall never know; but we may be quite sure, that 
every thing found there will be diametrically opposite to the 
ordinary productions and inventions of the Old World. Here 
are, for instance, two rivers, the Lachlan and the Macqua- 
rie, which Mr John Oxley, arguing upon analogy, supposes 
to flow on and increase till they empty themselves into the 
sea. But in three or four weeks he rides them fairly down 
into the bogs, where they are lost among millions of barren and 
unhealthy acres, impervious, unfit for human life, abandoned to 
reeds, ducks and frogs. A mouth for the Niger has .of late 
years been loudly and arrogantly called for. The excellent 
Mr Park, some Captains, and a good deal of money, have been 
expended in its detection. Mr Oxley has shown, that Nature 
will have her caprices in spite of hydrographers and map- 
makers—that she does not consult Mr Arrowsmith—and flows 
where she pleases, without asking permission of Mr Barrow, or 
inquiring what direction will best suit the hypotheses of Mr 
Maxwell or Mr Reichard. We have no doubt that some of 
our geographical people will be very angry with these rivers; 
but they must learn, in this age of discovery, to hold their theo- 
ries at single anchor—often to acknowledge their supposed land 
to be fog-banks—and to turn flexibly and obsequiously, as they 
are impelled by the breath of science. 
The year 1813 was very dry in Botany Bay; the grass was 
consumed, and the cattle threatened with famine. Three gen- 
tlemen (as Scotechmen are in the habit of doing) * sallied forth in 


* Better this than to gain it (as they often do at home) by the 
most abject political baseness. 
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quest of food, penetrated across the Blue Mountains, and dis- 
covered, on the western side of them, a beautiful country, ad- 
mirably qualified for the support of man and beast. Governor 
Macquarie, the same year, despatched Mr Evans, deputy-sur- 
veyor of the Colony, who, proceeding westward from the point 
where the former discoverers stopped, passed through a moun- 
tainous country abounding in water and pasturage, till he ar- 
rived at the spot where the union of the Fish River with the 
Campbell River constitutes the River Macquarie. From this 
point he traced the Macquarie for eleven days, through a coun- 
try abounding in game, water, timber, and grass, and offering 
every advantage to colonization. The next step was to construct 
a road over the Blue Mountains. Upon this, so constructed, the 
Governor passed, and founded on the Macquarie the town of 
Bathurst, commanding for many miles a beautiful and extensive 
prospect in every direction, situated on a clear and beautiful 
stream, and within a short distance of fifty thousand cleared 
acres, well adapted for every purpose of agriculture. During 
the Governor’s stay in Bathurst Plains, Mr Evans was sent to 
explore in a south-west direction. This expedition produced 
the discovery of the River Lachlan; and the importance of ex- 
amining the course of that river gave birth to one of the Jour- 
neys recorded in the publication now before us. 

Mr Oxley commences his journey from Bathurst in the end 
of March 1817. 

‘ Bathurst had assumed a very different appearance since I first 
visited it in the suite of his Excellency the Governor in 1815. The 
industrious hand of man had been busy in improving the beautiful 
works of nature ; a good substantial house for the superintendant had 
been erected, the government grounds fenced in; and the stackyards 
showed that the abundant produce of the last harvest had amply re- 
paid the labour bestowed on its culture. The fine healthy appear- 
ance of the flocks and herds was a convincing proof how admirably 
adapted these extensive downs and thinly wooded hills are for graz- 
ing, more particularly of sheep. The mind dwelt with pleasure on 
the idea that at no very distant period these secluded plains would 
be covered with flocks bearing the richest fleeces, and contribute in 
no small degree to the prosperity of the eastern settlements. 

* The soil, in the immediate neighbourhood of Bathurst, is for the 
first six inches of a light, black, vegetable mould, lying on a stratum 
of sand, about eighteen inches deep, but of a poor description, and 
mixed with small stones, under which is a strong clay. The surface 
of the hills is covered with small gravel, the soil light and sandy, 
with a subsoil of clay. The low flats on the immediate borders of 
the river are evidently formed by washings from the hills and vaileys 

2 
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deposited by floods, and the overflowings of the water-courses. ’— 
pp: 2, 3. 

From Bathurst they passed through a fine grazing country to 
the river Lachlan; and in their way they discovered, not a gold 
nor silver mine, but (what is infinitely more valuable to the co- 
lony, and had never been discovered there before) plenty of 
good limestone. On the 25th of April they made the Lachlan 
River, of the breadth of forty yards, and with very steep banks, 
From this period till the 3d of May, they travelled along the 
banks of the river, at the rate of from ten to fifteen miles a day, 
finding considerable tracts of good pasturage, and plenty of 
timber and of fish. As they advanced, the country became 
worse and worse, a perfectly dead level, to which no boundary 
could be discerned. 

* May 3.—Proceeded down the river. We passed over a very 
barren desolate country, perfectly level, without even the slightest 
eminence, covered with dwarf box-trees and scrubby bushes ; to- 
wards the latter part of the day a few small cypresses were seen. I 
think the other side of the river is much the same. We have hither- 
to met with no water except at the river, and a few shallow lagoons, 
which are evidently dry in summer. I do not know how far this le- 
vel extends north and south, but I cannot estimate it at less than 
from ten to twelve miles on each side ; but this is mere conjecture, 
since, for the last three days, I have been unable to see beyond a 
mile. I have, however, occasionally made excursions of five or six 
miles, and never perceived any difference in the elevation of the 
country. To-day the course of the river has been a little south of 
west: its windings are very frequent and sudden, fully accounting 
for the apparent heights of the floods, of which marks were observed 
about thirty-six feet above the level of the stream. At six o'clock 
the boats had not arrived ; and as I had given directions on no ac- 
count to attempt to proceed after dark, I ceased to expect them this 
evening.’ pp. 16, 17. : 

The same sort of country continued till the 12th of May, 
when the party was completely stopped by the spread of the wa- 
ters. Upon ascending an eminence about half a mile to the 
south side of the river, the whole country from the west north- 
west, round to north, was either a somelees marsh, or lay un- 


der water, and this for a distance of twenty-five to thirty miles. 
Low marshy grounds lay between them and more elevated 
tome which appeared in the south and south-west cre 


rom this point Mr Oxley made for the coast in the direction 
of Cape Northumberland to the south-west, that he might in- 
tersect any river flowing from these marshes into the sea be- 
tween Spencer’s Gulf and Cape Otway. This journey he be- 
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gan on the 18th of May; and a more wearisome expedition was 
never undertaken by man. No water fit to drink—-a boundless 
expanse of barrenness—horses dying daily from fatigue—the 
absence of every living being but themselves—every thing cal- 
culated to produce depression and despair. After many days 
of this kind of suffering, they turn to the north-west and west, 
in search of a better country and a better supply of water,—not 
forgetting from time to time, like good Christians, to scatter in 
the desert the seeds of many European fruits, yet doubting if 
ever these spots would again be revisited by civilized man. 

On the 23d of June they again fell in with the River Lachlan, 
extremely diminished in size, from the water diffused over the 
marshes, but running with a brisk stream to the westward. 
Down the tortuous and barren banks of this river they proceed~ 
ed through a country, of which the following extract is the de- 
scription. 

‘ Immense plains extended to the westward, as far as the eye 
could reach. These plains were entirely barren, being evidently, in 
times of rain, altogether under water. when they doubtless form one 
vast lake : they extended in places from three to six miles from the 
margin of the stream, which on its immediate borders was a wet bog, 
full of small water holes, and the surface covered with marsh plants, 
with a few straggling dwarf box-trees. It was only on the very edge 
of the bank, and in the bottoms of the bights, that any eucalypti 
grew: the plains were covered with nothing but gnaphalium; the soil 
various ; in some places red tenacious clay ; in others a dark hazel- 
coloured loam, so rotten and full of holes that it was with difficulty 
the horses could travel over them. Although those plains were 
bounded only by the horizon, not a semblance of a hill appeared in 
the distance ; we seemed indeed to have taken a long farewell of e- 
very thing like an elevation, whence the surrounding country could 
be observed. To the southward, bounding those plains in that di- 
rection, barren scrubs and dwarf box-trees, with numberless holes 
of stagnant water, too clearly proclaimed the nature of the country 
in that quarter. We could see, through the openings of the trees om 
the river, that plains of similar extent occupied the other side, which 
has all along appeared to us to be (if any thing) the lower ground. 
We travelled in the centre of the plains, our medium distance from 
the river being from one to two miles ; and although we did not ge 
above thirteen miles, some of the horses were excessively distressed 
from the nature of the ground. — There was not the least appear- 
ance of natives ; nor was bird or animal of any description seen dur- 
ing the day, except a solitary native dog.’ pp. 89-91. 


On the 9th of July, the country began to stink; the river 
had dwindled to a mere lagoon; and the whole region, as tar 
as the eye could see, was one interminable and impassable marsh. 
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Finding any farther prosecution of their journey to be utterly 
useless,—having detected this shabby termination of the river, — 
and aware that any farther discoveries in a part of the globe, 
fruitful only in intolerable smells, would be of little importance, 
they turned about in their way home; but instead of taking an 
easterly direction, they aimed at the supposed course of the 
Macquarie, at a considerable distance below Bathurst. In this 
direction, the country rapidly improved: they met with grass, 
water, beautiful trees, and were soon restored to the Botany 
Bay delicacies of Kangaroo and Emu. On the 19th of August, 
they find the river Macquarie. 

‘ August 19.—Full of the hopes entertained yesterday, at half 
past eight o’clock we pursued our course down Gienfinlass. A mile 
and a half brought us into the valley which we had seen on our first 
descending into the glen. Imagination cannot fancy any thing more 
beautifully picturesque than the scene which burst upon us The 
breadth of the valley to the base of the opposite gently rising hills 
was, between three and four miles, studded with fine trees, upon a 
soil which for richness can nowhere be excelled: its extent north 
and south we could not see. To the west it was bounded by the lofty 
rocky ranges by which we had entered it: this was covered to the 
summit with cypresses and acacia in full bloom: a few trees of the 
sterculia heterophylla, with their bright green foliage, gave addition- 
al beauty to the scene. In the centre of this charming valley ran a 
strong and beautiful stream; its bright transparent waters dashing 
over a gravelly bottom, intermingled with large stones. forming at 
short intervals considerable pools, in which the rays of the sun were 
reflected with a brilliancy equal to that of the most polished mirror. 
I should have been well contented to have found this to be the Mac- 
quarie River, and at firet’conceived it to be so. Under this impres- 
sion, I intended stopping upon its banks for the remainder of the 
day, and then proceeding up the stream southerly. Whilst we were 
waiting for the horses to come up, we crossed the stream; and, wish- 
ing to see as much of the country on its banks northerly as possible, 
I proceeded down the stream, and had scarcely rode a mile when I 
was no less astonished than delighted to find that it joined a very fine 
river, coming from the east-south-east from among the chain of low 
grassy hills, bounding the east side of the valley in which we were. 
This then was certainly the long sought Macquarie ; the sight of 
which amply repaid us for all our former disappointments. Different 
in every respect from the Lachlan, it here formed a river equal to 
the Hawkesbury at Windsor, and in many parts as wide as the Ne- 
pean at Emu Plains. These noble streams were connected by rapids 
running over a rocky and pebbly bottom, but not fordable, much 
resembling the reaches and falls at the crossing place at Emuford, 
only deeper: the water was bright, and transparent, and we were 
fortunate enough to see it at a period when it was neither swelled 
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beyond its proper dimensions by mountainous floods, nor contracted 
by summer droughts. From its being at least four times larger than 
itis at Bathurst, even in a favourable season, it must have received 
reat accessions of water from the mountains north-easterly. ’—— 
pp- 184—6. J : 

For five days they proceeded down the banks of this enchanting 
river; sometimes contracted between rocky cliffs; sometimes 
expanded between forests, or hills clothed with the most luxu- 
riant grass to the very summits. The timber was various and 
excellent. Limestone, slate, and granite overhung the river, 
everywhere navigable for boats ; and confined, in its highest in- 
undations, by secondary banks, which operated as a eomplete 
security to the contiguous land. A great number of streams 
from either bank empty themselves into the Macquarie. Fish 
and game were found in great abundance. On the 24th, they 

uitted the banks of the river, and, on the 29th, arrived at Ba- 
thurst, after an absence of nineteen weeks. 

Such a description as Mr Oxley brought back of the parts of 
the Macquarie he had seen, it was impossible to put up with. 
An universal joy was diffused over the whole colony. Larceny 
reared her drooping head ; the Children of the Antient Bailey 
magnified themselves into importers and exporters; and thought 
they were at last within the reach of wealth, which no jury 
could find guilty, and no judge punish with the rope of the 
law. Forth went the indefatigable Oxley, and, with him, the 
usual apparatus of dogs, bat-horses, boats, and instructions 
signed (perhaps read) by Lord Bathurst. Their journey was 
begun on the 5th of June, from nearly the same spot where they 
had at first touched upon the Macquarie in their former expe- 
dition. From this period till the 25th of June, the river Mac- 
quarie appeared to be much the same as they had found it at 
first: the country not perhaps quite so good; but fully enti- 
tled to be considered a land of great promise and fertility. ‘The 
only new useful substances they found upon the banks, were 
fullers’ earth and freestone. On the 23d, the expedition began 
to quake, and the Macquarie to lose the character it bad hither- 
to maintained. The gravelly beaches and rocky points disap- 
peared ;. the banks became lower; and in many parts, the floods 
swept over them. A second Lachlan began to be suspected. 

They had scarcely gone six miles, on the 26th, before they 
perceived the waters spreading over the plain on which they 
were travelling, and that with a rapidity which reduced their 
safety to a fair trial of speed between them and the river. ‘They 
gaitied a secure place; and from thence Mr Oxley, with two 
or three men, proceeded down the river in a sinall boat. 
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‘ After going about twenty miles, we lost the land and trees. The 
channel of the river, which lay through reeds, and was from one to 
three feet deep, ran northerly. This continued for three or four 
miles farther ; when, although there had been no previous change in 
the breadth, depth, and rapidity of the stream for several miles, and 
I was sanguine in my expectations of soon entering the long sought 
for Australian sea, it all at once eluded our farther pursuit by spread- 
ing on every point from north-west to north-east, among the ocean 
of reeds which surrounded us, still running with the same rapidity 
as before. There was no channel whatever among those reeds, and 
the depth varied from three to five feet. This astonishing change 
(for I cannot call it a termination of the river), of course left me no 
alternative but to endeavour to return to some spot, on which we 
could effect a landing before dark. I estimated that during this day 
we had gone about twenty-four miles, on nearly the same point of 
bearing us yesterday. To assert positively that we were on the mar- 
gin of the lake or sea into which this great body of water is dis- 
charged, might reasonably be deemed a conclusion which has nothing 
but conjecture for its basis ; but it an opinion may be permitted to 
be hazarded from actual appearances, mine is decidedly in favour of 
our being in the immediate vicinity of an inland sea, or lake, most 
probably a shoal one, and gradually filling up by immense deposi- 
tions from the higher lands left by the waters which flow into it. 
It is most singular, that the high lands on this continent seem to be 
eonfined to the sea-coast, or not to extend to any great distance 
from it.’ pp. 243-4. oe 


It does not exactly appear from this narrative, why Mr Ox- 
ley stopped and turned back. He was victuniled for a month, 
and had only been out three days; he had from ‘three to five 
feet water; and his boat did not, as he says, draw more than 
one foot. The waters set strongly tothe north. He thought him- 
self upon the eve of entering a great inland sea. Twenty or 
thirty miles further would in all probability have determined 
the point. Possibly the reeds may have been so thick, that it 
was impossible either to pull or push the boat any further. If 
this were the case, he should in justice to himself have said so. 
At present, we know that he had arrived at the point where 
geographical curiosity was on the very point of receiving its 

ratification; yet we remain as ignorant as we were belore, 
and unable to divine why our darkness has not been illumined. 
We dare to say Mr Oxley can give very good reasons—but he 
does not give them in his book. 

From this point the expedition returns, in a direction nearly 
east, to the coast, and in the parallel of 31—20 south latitude. 
By the 26th of August, they had reached a good fertile coun- 
try, where water ran, and kangaroos hopped—where the eye 
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was gratified, and the belly filled. In their way thither, they 
passed a large and impetuous river, to which they gave the 
name of Castlereagh. Why grandeur and impetuosity should 
have brought to their recollection this polished Member of the 
Cabinet, we do not exactly perceive; but we cannot help ad- 
miring the officiality of the nomenclature. ‘There is hardly now 
a clerk in the pay of Government, who has not some portion of 
land named after him in Botany Bay. 

In their way to the sea, they pass over hills 3000 fect high, 
with good pasture up to the very summit; and look into glens 
3000 feet deep, three miles broad at the top, and sloping to 100 
feet at the bottom. On the 23d of September they saw the sea 
from the top of the mountains; and upon the coast discovered 
a good harbour for coasting vessels. ‘Their journey was finish- 
ed at Sydney on the 5th of November. It is very remark- 
able, in so mild a climate, in such a latitude, and with such 
plenty of fish and game, that they sliould have found the coun- 
tries through which they passed so badly peopled. Mr Oxley 
attributes this circumstance in some measure to the great want 
of ingenuity in the natives. They cannot kill kangaroos, ex- 
cept by some lucky accident ;—they cannot catch fish ;—they 
live by necessity upon rats and squirrels. Whatever the fer- 
tility of New Holland may be, it contributes little more than 
this reptile fecundity to their support. Why the New Hol- 
landers are so inferior to other savage nations in the arts of life 
—why - cannot fish like the New Zeulanders—why they do 
not catch large animals in traps, or shoot them with arrows— 
why they are only elevated a few degrees in capacity above these 
animals which they cannot kill,—we do not presume to conjec- 
ture. There is no other instance of such an intellectual state 
in the midst of such physical advantages. It must be consi- 
dered as a prodigious advantage to this country, that rabid 
tygers, and the cruel seeds of lions, are absent. ‘This makes the 
thinness of population more surprising. The most noxious 
animals appear to be native dogs: they are very mischievous 
to sheep. 

The result of these two journies is certainly very singular. 
All the water falling on the west side of the Blue Mountains, 
between 30° and 84° S. latitude, and all the streams on that 
side of this great dividing range, seem to be employed for the 
formation, as far as we know at present, of one immense marsh, 
receiving the alluvial matter poured into it from the higher 
grounds. ‘The Lachlan river, one of the main carriers, receives 
no tributary streams for a course of 1200 miles, but pours into 
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the marsh the original water which it received at the commence- 
ment of its course almost neat as imported. The other main 
channel, the Macquarie, passes through a well watered coun- 
try; collects all the tributary rivers; and pours them, in the 
same way, into the great muddy magazine. The curious points 
now are, to discover whether these immense supplies of water 
do not end in an inland sea; and whether this inland sea, if it 
exists, has any communication with the ocean. ‘The nearest 
part of the coast about Cape Bernouilli, is distant 180 miles 
trom the farthest part of the Lachlan reached by Mr Oxley in 
his first expedition; by which expedition it is clearly demon- 
strated, that no great river flows from the eastward into the 
sea between Cape Otway and Spencer’s Gulf. A land expe- 
dition from the eastern part of Spencer’s Gulf, would soon de- 
termine the fate of the western side of the Lachlan Marshes. 
The waters of the Macquarie point to the north-west; and the 
promised sea of Mr Oxley may there perhaps penetrate deeply 
into this fifth quarter of the globe. The solid gain to the Co- 
lony is the disclosure of a beautiful tract of land, for 200 or 300 
miles on the Macquarie, and the discovery of a good port to 
the north of Port Jackson. 

This publication is not well drawn up; and the maps are in- 
different. At the end are some Statistical Tables, by which it 
appears that the population of New South Wales has increased 
from 13,000 in the year 1815, to 17,000 in the year 1817, and 
to 22,000 in the year 1818; and that, with the population of 
Van Diemen’s Land, the total amount is 25,000. In spite of 
this increase of population, the cleared land has diminished 
from 93,000 acres in 1817, to 44,000 acres in 1818; while the 
total of land held has increased, in: the same period, above 
60,000 acres. We are totally unable to account for this di- 
minution of the cultivated lands. ‘The Colony possessed in the 
year 1813, 12,000 horned cattle; in 1817, 33,000 ditto; in 
1818, 40,000 ditto. In the same periods, the horses were 1800, 
2800, 3300. The sheep were 43,000, 66,000, 73,000. ‘The 
number of sheep returned from Van Diemen’s Land is 128,000; 
this is quite, astonishing. The hogs are, in the same periods, 
14,000, 15,000, 22,000.—So that every thing which cultivated 
land supports has increased: Cultivated land, however, is said 
to have diminished more than one half. We suspect some false 
print—but we give the Tables as we find them; and there is ne 
correction in the errata. 


I 
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Art. IX. The Bakerian Lecture. On the Composition and 
Analysis of the Inflammable Gaseous Compounds resulting from 
the Destructive Distillation of Coal and Oil ; with some Re- 
marks on their relative Heating and Illuminating Powers. By 
‘W. T. Branor, Esq., Sec. R. S. Prof. Chem. R. 1. From 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1820. 


T’ can hardly be laid to our charge, that a considerable period 
has elapsed since any thing relating to Chemical inquiry 
has appeared in this Journal: For in fact, the labours of per- 
sons learned in that department of seience, have lately fur- 
nished but little matter for speculation. The discoveries of 
Sir Humphry Davy—splendid in every sense of the word, and 
not less remarkable for the brilliancy than for the rapidity 
with which they were produced—have made us perhaps too un- 
reasonable; and caused us to form an estimate of the labours of 
those who have succeeded him, less favourable than they really 
deserve. We have been spoilt by plenty ;—and because every 
year does not give birth to some great discovery, we exclaim 
that there is a famine in the land. Although Mr Brande, who 
succeeded Sir H. Davy in the Royal Institution, has been less 
successful than his great predecessor in the path of discovery, 
his researches, and, above all, his skill in analytical operations, 
have done much for Chemistry in general; and we willingly 
take this opportunity of bearing witness to the utility of labours 
which—however great their excellence and intrinsic value may 
be—are too apt to be passed over without due estimation, be- 
cause they happen to be wanting in originality and invention. 

The paper before us contains some observations and experi- 
ments made on the inflammable gases used for the purposes of 
illumination. The inquiry was undertaken, in the first instance, 
with a view of ascertaining the mixture and quality of the gases 
best sttited for such purposes; and as some novelties relative to 
the constitution of the gaseous compounds presented themselves 
in the course of the investigation, Mr Brande conceived the 
matter to be of sufficient importance to form the subject of the 
Bakerian Lecture. 

When pit-coal is distilled, and the products collected in pro- 
per vessels, they are found to contain, besides other substances, 
a highly elastic fluid, which was long supposed to consist of 
two gases, compounds of carbon and hydrogen ;—the one call-= 
ed the heavy Aydrocarburet, or olefiant gas, the other, light 
hydrocarburet. The first of these is composed of equal por- 
tions of carbon and hydrogen ; the second, of one portion of 
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carbon and two of hydrogen. Now, if we take hydrogen to be 
as 1, the specific gravity of the heavy, or olefiant gas, is 13.4, 
and that of light hydrocarburet is 7.7, or as .57363, assuming 
atmospheric air for unity. Upon examining the mixed coat 
gas, Mr Brande found its specifie gravity as low as .4430. 
This gas he had obtained from the Gas-light Company’s works 
at Westminster; but being aware that the density of this gas 
is various, according to the coal from which it is made, ‘he pre- 
pared some at the laboratory of the Royal Institution,—and the 
heaviest he met with was a 4940. ie concluded then, that 
if coal gas were wholly composed of the two varieties of car- 
buretted hydrogen, the specific gravity of the Jight hydrocar- 
buret must have been estimated too high. To ascertain this, 
he procured some from acetate of potash, separated its carbonic 
acid by lime water, and found its specific gravity to be .687. 
It was therefore evident that the whole constituents of coal gas 
could not be the two hydrocarburets. Neither could a part of 
the mixture be the gaseous oxide of carbon, (which, according 
to Sir H. Davy is given out by coals in burning, and therefore 
might be introduced in the gas evolved during the distillation), 
because its specifie gravity is .9834 Hence Mr Brande con- 
jectured that coal gas must be a mixture of olefiant and hydro- 
gen gases; and the experiments detailed in this paper are in- 
tended to confirm this opinion. 

After detonating 100 measures of coal gas with 200 of oxygen 
by means of the electric spark over mercury, and absorbing the 
carbonic aeid by liquid potassa, 36 measures of pure oxygen 
were found to remain in the tube. Hence 164 parts of oxygen 
were required for the eomplete combustion of 100 parts of coal 
gas. Now, 100 parts of olefiant gas require 300 of oxygen, and 
100 of hydrogen 50, for their respeetive combustions; * so that, 
if we suppose 100 parts of coal gas to be composed of 45 of ole- 
fiant, and 55 of hydrogen, the quantity of oxygen required for 
its perfect combustion will be very nearly 164 parts, and the 
mixture thus formed will have nearly the same specific gravity 
as the eoal gas. 


* See Henry's Elements of Chemistry, Vol, E. p. $355.—Where he 
also states that it requires 190 volumes of oxygen for the perfect 
combustion of 100 of coal gas. The difference between this result 
and that stated by Mr Brande, must be owing to the different quali- 
ties of the coal gases under examination. Yet the proportions of 
oxygen necessary for the saturation of 10@ measures of olefiant and 
hydrogen gases, mentioned'in Mr Brande’s paper, are precisely the 
same as those given by Henry. We presume Mr Brande has offered 
them as the results of his own experiments. 
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Before noticing the next step in Mr Brande’s inquiry, we 
must advert to an experiment of Berthollet, by which the de- 
composition of olefiant gas is effected in a very simple and beau- 
tiful manner. ‘This is performed by passing the gas repeatedly 
through a tube heated to a very high temperature. In repeat- 
ing the experiment, Mr Brande introduced 100 measures of 
olefiant gas—obtained by distilling alcohol and concentrated 
sulphuric acid—into a mercurial gasometer, connected with a 
second gasometer by means of a platinum tube, in which were 
placed some small crystals of quartz, previously heated to red- 
ness, for the purpose of increasing the heated surface over which 
the gas was to be passed. The tube was then heated to a very 
high degree of temperature, and the gas passed froin one gaso- 
meter to the other, until it ceased to dilate. ‘The apparatus was 
then allowed to cool, and the volume of gas was found to be 
exactly doubled. This was detonated with an equal volume of 
oxygen, and the remainder proved to be haif the volume of pure 
oxygen; showing that the olefiant gas had been reduced by this 
simple process of decomposition, into double its bulk of Aydro- 
gen. It also appeared that it had almost entirely parted with 
its carbon; for the oxygen which remained, scarcely rendered 
lime water turbid, and was not apparently diminished by expo- 
sure to liquid potassa. In the heated part of the tube there 
was a considerable deposition of charcoal. 

The apparatus remaining the same, 100 measures of coal gas 
were introduced into the gasometer, and underwent the same 

rocess. When cool, the gas was examined, and found to have 
increased 40 parts. It burned with a lambent flame, like hy- 
drogen ; and, when detonated ovér mercury, required very little 
more than half its volume of oxygen to render the combustion 
complete. Very little carbonic acid could be detected ; and, as 
in the former experiment, the inside of the platinum tube was 
lined with charcoal. It appears, from this, very evident that, as 
the quantity of olefiant gas contained in the coal gas is mea- 
sured by the increase in bulk, after the gas has undergone de- 
composition by heat; therefore, the 100 measures of coal gas 
contained 40 of olefiant gas; and if no foreign gases were pre- 
sent, the remaining 60 measures were hydrogen. 

Upon the same principle, similar conclusions are drawn from 
another experiment, in which a glass tube containing a little 
sulphur and 100 measures of coal gas, is subjected to a red 
heat until the gas suffers no further dilatation. The volume, 
when cold, is found to have increased to 140 measures. Hence, 
if this increase is caused by the olefiant gas being changed by 
decomposition into double its war of hydrogen, it plainly fol- 
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lows, as in the last experiment, that the 100 measures of coal 
gas contained 40 of olefiant gas, and 60 of hydrogen. 

Mr Brande found chlorine a very useful agent in analyzing 
the various compounds containing hydrocarburet. If chlorine 
and hydrogen are mixed together over water, and exposed to the 
action of common daylight, but kept out of sunshine, the gases 
do not act upon one another; and in the course of twenty-four 
hours, the chlorine will be found to be absorbed by the water, 
while the hydrogen remains. But if chlorine be mixed with 
olefiant gas, in the proportion of about three parts of chlorine to 
one of olefiant, and exposed to the action of daylight, the ole- 
fiant, if very pure, will be almost wholly absorbed. From this 
singular property of chlorine, it may be of great use in the ana- 
lysis of any mixture of hydrogen hydrocarburet, carbonic 
oxide, and carbonic acid: for the carbonic acid may be absorb- 
ed by asolution of potassa. The remaining mixture being then 
united with thrice or four times its volume of pure chlorine, 
and exposed over water to daylight, the carburetted hydrogen, 
and any overplus of chlorine, will be absorbed : The remainin 
gas, consisting of hydrogen and carbonic oxide, may be mined 
with oxygen, and detonated by the electric spark over mercury. 
The proportion of oxygen destroyed in the combustion being 
doubled, will give the hydrogen which was contained in the 
mixture; and the carbonic acid formed, will exactly measure 
the quantity of the carbonic oxide. The whole of this mode 
of analysis depends upon keeping the gas from the action of 
the solar rays, as it is only the absence of this agency that pre- 
vents a combination from taking place between the chlorine and 
the gases that compose the mixture. 

We may mention here, by the way, a very curious effect pro- 
duced by the action of electric light upon a mixture of chlorine 
and hydrogen. A tube containing the mixed gases wus placed 
in a darkened room, within an-ine ch of the charcoal points at- 
tached to the positive and negative wires of a very powerful 
Voltaic battery, bighly charged. Upon making the circuit com- 
plete, the fumes of muristic vapour were instantly produced ; 
and in consequence of the production of muriatic acid, the wa- 
ter rose in the tube, and very soon the whole of the mixture 
was absorbed: the gases, too, exploded the moment they were 
affected by the electric light. These phenomena are similar to 
those observed in the combination which is produced between 
chlorine and hydrogen by the action of solar rays. And as the 
same effects have never yet been produced by the application 
of any other artificial light, it may fairly be concluded, that 
this singular agency of light i in promoting chemical combination 
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is peculiar to solar and electric rays. Mr Brande was induced 
to make this experiment, from having failed to produce the 
slightest effect upon the gases above mentioned, by any flame 
that could be engendered from the combustion of olefiant ¢1s— 
although the light of an argand burner, which he concentrated 
by means of a lens, produced a heat which raised the mercury 
in a thermometer placed in the focus, 4°.5 in five minutes.— 
To return to our subject.— 

Most of the experiments we have detailed were performed 
upon the gas procured from the decomposition of whale oil, 
This gas is much heavier than that obtained by the distillation 
of coal. Its specific gravity is .7690; and 100 cubical inches 
weigh upwards of 23 grains. Now, 100 cubical inches of ole- 
fiant gas weigh 30.15 grains, and 100 of hydrogen 2.25 grains. 
Hence, if oil gas consist of these gases only, they will be near- 
ly in the proportion of three volumes of olefiant to one of hy- 

rogen. From these experiments Mr Brande concludes, that 
olefiant gas is the only definite compound of carbon and hydro- 
gen; and that the various inflammable compounds produced by 
distillation from coal, oil, &c. consist essentially of a mixture of 
olefiant and hydrogen gases. We adinit that this has so far 
been established ;—although we might object to the tentative me- 
thods which Mr Brande has employed to confirm his conjec- 
tures, (pp. 18,19, 20). A, straight forward process would cer- 
tainly have been preferable; and we are at a loss to understand 
how he should have omitted to state the result of a method which 
cannot possibly have escaped him, and which might, more than 
any other, have strengthened his hypothesis. We allude to the 
direct analysis of coal or oil gas, by subjecting them to the ac- 
tion of chlorine. By means of this, the olefiant gas being ab- 
sorbed, the remaining part of the mixture might have been ac- 
curately ascertained, both as to quality and quantity. If dis- 
covered to be pure hydrogen, the inquiry is at once put at rest; 
and if mixed with any foreign gases, the presence of such might 
easily have been detected, either by detonation with oxygen, or 
by other methods. At all events, it would have been satisfac- 
tory to know what such an experiment produced. We are far 
from_explaining Mr Brande’s silence on this subject, by suppos- 
ing that the trial did not prove satisfactory to his hypothesis ; 
and yet it is difficult to conceive how it should not have been 
made. 

We must also take leave to observe, that in some parts of his 
inquiry, Mr Brande’s train of reasoning is a little fallacious. 
It is very like what mathematicians call, arguing in acircle. For 
example; he conjectures, from the specific gravity of oil gas, 
that it is composed of one volume of hydrogen and three of ole- 
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fiant. He then makes a mixture in this proportion, and exposes 
it to the action of heat till the olefiant gas is decomposed—and 
he finds, of course, that it has increased by the quantity of ole- 
fiant gas in the original mixture—which only proves, that the 
olefiant gas has changed, by decomposition, into double the 
quantity of hydrogen ;-——-which he knew beforehand must be the 
case,—and that the remainder is the hydrogen which he himself 
put into the mixture, and the quantity of which he might, there- 
fore, have guessed without this process. He goes on to expose 
the mixture with chlorine to the action of light—and finds, after 
the chlorine and olefiant gas have been absorbed, that the ori- 
ginal quantity of hydrogen remains in the jar—thus demonstrat- 
ing that there are six of the one and half a dozen of the other. 
It surely would have sufficed, if he had told us that, upon sub- 
mitting chlorine and oil gas to the action of daylight, after the 
chlorine and olefiant gases were absorbed, the remainder proved 
to be one-third of the original quantity of the oil gas of pure 
hydrogen—or of hydrogen mixed with other gases, as the case 
might be. 

The latter part of Mr Brande’s paper relates to the illuminat- 
ing and heating powers of the olefiant, the coal, and the oil gases. 
As some of his results may prove useful in a practical point of 
view, we shall shortly detail them. ‘The frst point is to ascer- 
tain the quantity of gas consumed in a given time. For this 
purpose, a gasometer, with regulating weights which hang over 
pullies on each side, was used. It contained about 5000 cubi- 
cal inches of gas, and had jets of different dimensions attached 
to it, which were furnished in the usual way with stopcocks. 
The pressure was measured by the difference in the level of the 
water within and without the reservoir, to which a graduated 
scale was attached. The gasometer being first filled with olefiant 
gas, the stopcock of a jet having a single perforation of ;',;th of 
an inch diameter was turned, and the stream which issued from 
it inflamed ;—the pressure was equal to a half-inch column of 
water. The light was so regulated as to be equal to that of 
one wax candle, the intensity being ascertained by a compari- 
son of shadows. In these circumstances, the consumption of 
gas was found to be 640 cubical inches in an hour ;—with oil 
gas, under the same circumstances, the consumption was 800 
cubical inches in an hour. We are not informed how much 
coal gas was consumed by a single burner. ‘The next burner 
employed was on the argand construction, being a circular plate, 
containing twelve holes, each ,',th of an inch in diameter. The 
pressure was the same; and the flame regulated to burn with its 
jull intensity, without producing smoke; and yet the consump- 
tion, instead of being twelve times as great as in the case where 
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one jet was used, was only 2600 cubical inches in the hour— 
the light being found equal to that of ten wax candles. We 
can easily comprehend that the ight should be as much as this 
—because the quantity increases in proportion to the elevation 
of temperature. With an argand burner which gave the light 
of eight wax candles, the consumption of oil gas was found to 
‘be 3900 cubical inches in the hour. In the burner for coal gas, 
the apertures require to be larger. Those used by Mr Brande 
were ;';th of an inch in diameter: the light was found equal 
to five wax candles, and the consumption was 6560 cubical 
inches in an hour. 

‘ It appears from the above data,’ says Mr B., § that to pro- 
* duce the light of ten wax candles for one hour, there will be 
* required 2600 cubical inches of olefiant gas, 4875 of oil, and 
* 13120 of coal gas.’ Now, we profess ourselves totally unable 
to comprehend this arithmetic. We take the data for the ole- 
fiant and off gases to be, that a burner giving a light equal to 
one wax candle consumes 640, and a burner giving a light e- 
qual to ten candles, consumes 2600 cubical inches of olefiant 
gas, in an hour; that is, to increase the light tenfold, the mul- 
tiplier must ‘be 4.0625. Now, with the same orifice and pressure, 
the consumption of oil gas in an hour is 800 cubical inches, to 
produce a light equal to one wax candle; therefore, it must be 
3250 to produce a light ten times as great. Perhaps it may be, 
that the single burner did nof produce a light equal to one wax 
candle when oil gas was used,—although the quantity of gas 
consumed was greater,—from the intensity of the light being 
Jess than in the olefiant gas: but if this be the case, Mr Brande 
should have so stated it,—as that is the only datum from which 
we can deduce the consumption when the greater light is pro- 
duced. In the case of the coal gas, it is certainly erroneous 
to sey, because the consumption in a light equal to five wax 
candles is 6560 cubical inches, that therefore double this con- 
sumption will be necessary to produce a light equal to ten can- 
dies. As well might we contend, that the consumption for a 
light of one candle being 640, therefore it requires 640 xX 10 
= 6400 cubical inches, to give a light of ten candles with the 
olefiant gas, or 8000 cubical inches-of oil gas to produce the 
same light. Jt may be, that Mr Brande has found by actual 
experiment,—by a proper adjustment cf burners—by an ade- 
quate regulation of stopcocks—by a careful comparison of sha- 
dows,—that the numbers he has stated are the correct quantities 
consumed by these different gases in order to produce the same 
light;—and if so, we have nothing to say ;—but, from the data 
before us, he has no right to draw these conclusions as matter 
of calculation. 
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One thing, however, may be safely gathered from this paper, 
that olefiant gas is by far the best for purposes of illumination; 
but unfortunately it is too expensive to be of much practical use. 
Oil gas is decidedly better than coal, although we apprehend, if 
our calculations are right, that it is not so superior to it as Mr 
Brande would make it appear. He says, that a gasometer con- 
taining 1000 cubical feet of oil gas, is adequate to furnish the 
same quantity of light as one containing 3000 of coal gas. 

To ascertain the heating powers of these gases, Mr Brande 
boiled water over a burner of each, and found, that to raise a 
quart of water from 50° to 212°, it required 870 cubical inches 
of olefiant gas—1300 of oil, and 2190 of coal. Henee it is evi- 
dent, that the air of a room equally lighted by oil and coal gas, 
will be much less heated by the former than by the latter; a 
very material consideration, when this species of illumination is 
introduced into houses. 

In conclusion, we must call the reader’s attention to the very 
curious analogy established in Mr Brande’s experiments with 
the battery, between the operation of the solar and electric 
light; and we strongly recommend the subject also to the au- 
thor, exhorting him to pursue this inquiry. Jn a subject where 
so little is known as that of Electricity, every new view that 
can be opened is a matter of high interest and importance; 
and no fact should be disregarded, which may give farther in- 
sight into a field stili so imperfectly explored. 


Art. X. Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth. Delivered at the Surrey Institution. By Wi1.1AM 
Hazuirr. London. Stodart. 1820. 


1 Mr Hazlitt has not generally met with impartial justice 

from his contemporaries, we must say that he has himself 
partly to blame. Some of the attacks of which he has been the 
object, have no doubt been purely brutal and malignant; but 
others have, in a great measure, arisen from feelings of which he 
has himself set the example. _ His seeming carelessness of that 
public opinion which he would influence—his love of startling 
paradoxes—and his intrusion of political virulence, at seasons 
when the mind is prepared only for the delicate investigations of 
taste, have naturally provoked a good deal of asperity, and pre- 
vented the due appreciation of his powers. We shall strive, 
however, to divest ourselves of all prepossessions, and calmly to 
estimate those talents and feelings which he has here brought tq 
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the contemplation of such beauty and grandeur, as none of the 
low passions of this ‘ ignorant present time’ should ever be per- 
mitted to overcloud. 
~~Those who regard Mr Hazlitt as an ordinary writer, have 
little right to accuse him of suffering antipathies in philosophy 
or politics to influence his critical decisions. He possesses one 
noble quality at least for the office which he has chosen, in the 
intense admiration and love which he feels for the great authors 
on whose excellences he chiefly dwells. His relish for their 
beauties is so keen, that while he describes them, the pleasures 
which they impart become almost paipable to the sense; and 
we seem, scarcely in a figure, to feast and banquet on their 
‘ nectar’d sweets.’ He introduces us almost corporally into 
the divine presence of the Great of old time—enables us to hear 
the living oracles of wisdom drop from their lips—and makes 
us partakers, not only of those joys which they diffused, but of 
those which they felt in the inmost recesses of their souls. He 
draws aside the veil of ‘Time with a hand tremulous with mingled 
delight and reverence ; and descants, with kindling enthusiasm, 
on all the delicacies of that picture of genius which he discloses. 
His intense admiration of intellectual beauty seems always to 
sharpen his critical faculties. He perceives it, by a kind of 
intuitive power, how deeply soever it may be buried in rub- 
bish; and separates it, in a moment, from all that would en- 
cumber or deface it. At the same time, he exhibits to us those 
hidden sources of beauty, not like an anatomist, but like a lover: 
He does not coolly dissect the form to show the springs whence 
the blood flows all eloquent, and the divine expression is kin- 
dled; but makes us feel it in the sparkling or softened eye, the 
wreathed smile, and the tender bloom. In a word, he at once 
analyzes and describes,—so that our enjoyments of loveli- 
ness are not chilled, but brightened, by our acquaintance with 
their inward sources. The knowledge communicated in his 
ectures, breaks no sweet enchantment, nor chills one feeling 
of youthful joy. itis Criticisms, while they extend our insight 
into the causes of poetical excellence, teach us, at the same time, 
more keenly to enjoy, and more fondly to revere it. 

It must seem, at first sight, strange, that powers like these 
should have failed to excite universal sympathy. Much, doubt- 
less, of the coldness and misrepresentation cast on them has 
arisen from causes at which we have already hinted—from the 
apparent readiness of the author to ‘ give up to party what was 
meant for mankind ’—and from the occasional breaking in of 
personal animosities on that deep harmony which should attend 
the reverent contemplation of genius. But we apprehend that 
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there are other causes which have diminished the influence of 
Mr Hazlitt’s faculties, originating in his mind itself;—and these 
we shall endeavour briefly to specify. 
The chief of these may, we think, be ascribed primarily to 
the want of proportion, of arrangement, aud of harmony in his 
powers, His mind resembles the ‘ rich stronde’ which Spencer 
1as so nobly described, and to which he has himself likened the 
age of Elizabeth, where treasures of every description lie, with- 
out order, in inexhaustible profusion. _Noble masses of exqui- 
site marble are there, which might be fashioned to support a 
glorious temple; and gems of peerless lustre, which would adorn 
the holiest shrine. He has no lack of the deepest feelings, the 
profoundest sentiments of humanity, or the loftiest aspirations 
after ideal good. But there are no great leading principles of 
taste to give singleness to his aims, nor any central points in 
his mind, around which his feelings may revolve, and his imae 
ginations cluster. There is no sufficient distinction between 
his intellectual and his imaginative faculties. He confounds 
the truths of imagination with those of fact—the processes of ar- 
gument with those of feeling—the immunities of intellect with 
those of virtue. Hence the seeming inconsistency of many of 
his doctrines. Hence the want of all continuity in his style, 
Hence his failure in producing one single, harmonious, and 
lasting impression on the hearts of his hearers. He never waits 
to consider whether a sentiment or an image is in place—so it 
be in itself striking. ‘That keen sense of pleasure in intellect- 
ual beauty which is the best charm of his writings, is also his 
chief deluder. He cannot resist a powerful image, an exqui- 
site quotation, or a pregnant remark, however it may dissipate 
or even subvert the general feeling which his theme should in- 
spire. Thus, on one occasion, in the midst of a violent politi- 
cal invective, he represents the objects of his storn as ¢ hav- 
ing been beguiled, like Miss Clarissa Harlowe, into a house 
of ill-fame, and, like her, defending themselves to the last ;’— 
as if the reader’s whole current of feeling would not be diverted 
from all political disputes, by the remembrance thus awakened 
of one of the sublimest scenes of romance ever embodied by 
human power. (He will never be contented to touch that most 
strange and curious instrument, the human heart, with a steady 
aim, but throws his hand rapidly over the chords, mingling 
strange discord with ‘ most eloquent music.’) Instead of con- 
ducting us onward to a given object, he opens so many delicious 
rospects by the way-side, and suffers us to gaze at them so 
eat that we forget the end of our journey. He is perpetually 
dazzled among the sunbeams of his fancy, and plays with them 
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in elegant fantasy, when he should point them to the spots 
where they might fall on truth and beauty, and render them 
visible by a clearer and lovelier radiance than had yet revealed 
them. 
© The work before us is not the best verification of these re- 
marks ; for it has more of continuity and less of paradox than 
any of his previous writings. With the exception of some 
strong political allusions in the account of the Sejanus of Ben 
Jonson, it is entirely free from those expressions of party feel- 
ing which respect for an audience, consisting of men of all 
arties, and men of no party, ought always to restrain. ‘There 
is also none of that personal bitterness towards Messrs Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey, which disfigured his former 
lectures. His hostility towards these poets, the associates of his 
early days, has always indeed been mingled with some redeem- 
ing feelings which have heightened the regret occasioned by its 
ublic disclosure. While he has pursued them with all possi- 
ble severity of invective, and acuteness of sarcasm, he has pro- 
tected their intellectual character with a chivalrous zeal. He 
has spoken as if ¢ his only hate had sprung from his only love ;’ 
and his thoughts of its objects, deep rooted in old affection, 
could not lose all traces of their ‘ primal sympathy.’ His bit- 
terest language has had its dash of the early sweets, which no 
changes of opinion could entirely destroy. Still his audiences 
and his readers had ample ground of complaint for the intrusion 
of personal feelings, in inquiries which should be sacred from all 
discordant emotions. We rejoice to observe, that this blemish 
is now effaced ; and that full and free course is at last given to 
that deep humanity which has ever held its current in his pro- 
ductions, sometimes in open day, and sometimes beneath the 
soil which it fertilized, though occasionally dashed and thrown 
back in its course by the obstacles of prejudice and of passion, 
The first of these Lectures consists of a general view of the 
subject, expressed in terms of the deepest veneration and of the 
most passionate eulogy. After eloquently censuring the gross 
prejudice, that genius and beauty are things of modern discove- 
ry, or that in old time a few amazing spirits shone forth amidst 
general darkness, as the harbingers of brighter days, the author 
proceeds to combat the notion that Shakespeare was a sort of 
monster of poetical genius, and all his contemporaries of an or- 
der far below him. ‘v4 
‘ fis, indeed, overlooks and commands the admiration of posteri- 
ty; but he does it from the table-land of the age in which he lived. 
He towered above his fellows “ in shape and gesture proudly eminent ;” 
but he was but one of a race of giants,—the tallest, the strongesty, 
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the most graceful and beautiful of them ;—but it was a common and 
a noble brood. He was not something sacred and aloof from the 
vulgar herd of men, but shook hands with Nature and the circum- 
stances of the time ; and is distinguished from his immediate contem- 
poraries, not in kind, but in degree, and greater variety of excel. 
Jence. He did not form a class or species by himself, but belonged 
to a class or species. His age was necessary to him; nor could he 
have been wrenched from his place in the edifice, of which he was so 
couspicuous a part, without equal injury to himself and it. Mr 
Wordsworth says of Milton, that “ his soul was like a star, and 
dwelt apart.” This cannot be said with any propriety of Shake. 
speare, who certainly moved in a constellation of bright luminaries, 
and “ drew after him the third part of the heavens.” pp- 12, 13. 

The author then proceeds to investigate the general causes of 
that sudden and rich development of poetical feeling which forms 
histheme. He attributes it chiefly to the mighty impulse given 
to thought by the Reformation—to the disclosure of all the 
marvellous stores of sacred antiquity, by the translation of the 
Scriptures—and to the infinite sweetness, breathing from the 
divine character of the Messiah, with which he seems to ima- 
gine that the people were not familiar in darker ages. We are 
tar from insensible to the exquisite beauty with which this last 
subject is treated ; and fully agree with our author, that ‘ there 
is something in the character of Christ, of more sweetness and 
majesty, and more likely to work a change in the mind of man, 
than any to be found in history, whether actual or feigned.’ 
But we cannot think that the gentle influences which that cha- 
racter shed upon the general heart, were weak or partial even 
before the translation of the Scriptures. ‘The young had re 
ceived it, not from books, but from the living voice of their pa- 
rents, made softer in its tones by reverence and love. It had 
tempered early enthusiasm, and prompted visions of celestial 
beauty, in the souls even of the most low, before men had been 
taught to reason on their faith. The instances of the Saviour’s 
compassion—his wondrous and beneficent miracles—his agonies 
and death, did not lie forgotten during centuries, because the 
people could not read of them. They were written ‘ on the 
fleshly tables of the heart,’ and softened the tenor of humble 
existence, while superstition, iguorance and priestcraft held sway 
in high places. 

“These old feelings of love, however, tended greatly to 
sweeten and moderate the first excursions of the intellect, 


—— when released, from its long thraldom. The new opeuing of 


the stores of Classic lore, of Ancient History, of Italian Poe- 
try, and of Spanish Romance, contributed much, doubtless, 
to the incitement and the perfection of our national genius 
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The discovery of the New World, too, opened fresh fields for ~ 
the imagination to revel in. ‘ Green islands, and golden sands, ” 
says our author, * seemed to arise as by enchantment out of the 
bosom of the watery waste, and invite the cupidity, or wing the 
imagination of the dreaming speculator. Fairy land was real- 
wed in new and unknown worlds. ’—* Fortunate fields, and 
groves, and flowery vales—thrice happy isles,’ were found float- 
ing ‘ like those Hesperian gardens famed of old,’—* beyond 
Atlantic seas, as dropped from the zenith.’ Other manners 
might be snid to enlarge the bounds of knowledge, and * new 
mines of wealth were tumbled at our feet.’ Ancient supersti- 
tions also still lingered among the people. The romance of hu- 
man life had not then departed. It * was more full of traps 
and pitfalls; of moving accidents by flood and field: more way- 
laid by sudden and startling evils, it stood on the brink of hope 
and fear, or stumbled upon fate unawares,—while imagination, 
close behind it, caught at and clung to the shape of danger, or 
snatched a wild and fearful joy from its escape.’ The martial 
and heroic spirit was not dead. It was comparatively an age of 
peace, * Like Strength reposing on his own right arm;” but 
the sound of civil combat might still be heard in the distance,— 
the spear glittered to the eye of memory, or the clashing of ar- 
mour struck on the imagination of the ardent and the young. 
The people of that day were borderers on the savage state, on 
the times of war and bigotry, —though themselves in the lap of 
arts, of luxury, and knowledge. ‘They stood on the shore, and 
saw the billows rolling after the storm. They heard the tumult, 
and were still. Another source of imaginative feelings, which 
Mr Hazlitt quotes from Mr Lamb, is found in the distinctions 
of dress, and all the external symbols of trade, profession, and 
degree, by which ‘ the surface of society was embossed with 
hieroglyphics, and poetry existed in act and complement ex- 
tern.’ Lastly, our author alludes to the first enjoyment and 
uncontrolled range of our old poets through Nature, whose 
fairest flowers were then uncropped,—and to the movements of 
the soul then laid open to their view, without disguise or con- 
trol, All those causes’Mr Hazlitt regards as directed, and 
their immediate effects es united by the genius of our country, 
native, uneffected, sturdy, and unyielding. His lecture con- 
cludes with a character, equally beautiful and just, of the Gerfius 
of our Poetry, with reference to the Classical models, as having 
more of Pan than of Apollo:—* but Pan is a God, Apollo is 
no more !’ 

The five succeeding Lectures contain the opinions of the au- 
thor on most of the celebrated works produced from the time of 
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the Reformation, until the death of Charles the First. The se- 
cond comprises the characters of Lyly, Marlow, Heywood, Mid- 
dleton, 2nd Rowley. The account of Lyly’s Endymion is wor- 
thy of that sweet but singular work. The address of Eumeni- 
des to Endymion, on his awaking from his long sleep, § Behold 
the twig to which thou laidest down thy head is become a tree,’ 
is indeed, as described by our author, * an exquisitely chosen 
image, and dumb proof of the manner in which he has passed 
Itis life from youth to old age,—in a dream, a dream of love!’ 
His description of Marlow’s qualities, when he says § there is a 
Just of power in his writings, a hunger and thirst after un- 
righteousness, a glow of the imagination unhallowed by any 
thing but its own energies,’ is very striking. The characters 
of Middleton and Rowley in this Lecture, and those of Mar- 
ston, Chapman, Deckar, and Webster in the third, are sketch- 
ed with great spirit; and the peculiar beauties of each are dwelt 
on in a style and with a sentiment congenial with the predomi- 
nant feeling of the poet. At the close of the Lecture, the ob- 
servation, that the old Dramatic writers have nothing theatrical 
about them, introduces the following eulogy on that fresh de- 
light which books are ever ready to yield us. 

* Here, on Salisbury Plain, where I write this, even here, with @ 
few old authors, I can manage to get through the summer or the 
winter months, without ever knowing what it is to feel ennui. They 
sit with me at breakfast, they walk out with me before dianer. Af 
ter a long walk through unfrequented tracts,—after starting the hare 
from the fern, or hearing the wing of the raven rustling above my 
head, or being greeted with the woodman’s * stern goodnight” as 
he strikes into his narrow homeward path,—I can take “ mine ease 
at mine inn” beside the blazing hearth, and shake hands with Sig- 
nor Orlando Frescobaldo, as the oldest acquaintance I have. Ben 
Jonson, learned Chapman, Master Webster, and Master Heywood 
are there; and, seated round, discourse the silent hours away. 
Shakespeare is there himself, rich in Cibber's Manager's coat. 
Spenser is hardly returned from a ramble through the woods, or is 
concealed behind a group of nymphs, fawns, and satyrs. Milton 
lies on the table as on an altar, never taken up or laid down without 
reverence. Lyly’s Endymion sleeps with the moon that shines in at 
the window; and a breath of wind stirring at a distance, seems a 
sigh from the tree under which he grew old. Faustus disputes in 
one*corner of the room with fiendish faces, and reasons of divine 
astrology. Bellafront soothes Mattheo, Vittoria triumphs over her 
Judges, and old Chapman repeats one of the hymns of Homer, in his 
own fine translation.’ pp. 136-7. 

The spirit of this passage is very deep and cordial; and 
the expression, for the most part, exquisite. But we wonder 
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that Mr Hazlitt should commit so great an meinen as to 
represent the other poets around him in person, while Milton, 
introduced among the rest, is used only as the title of a book. 
Why are other authors to be ‘ seated round,’ to cheer the cri- 
tic’s retirement as if living,—while Milton, like a petition in the 
House of Commons, is only ordered ¢ to lie upon the table’ ? 
In the Fourth Lecture, ample justice is done to Beaumont and 
Fletcher,. Massinger and Ben Toes but we think the same 
measure is not meted to Ford. We cannot regard the author of 
‘’Tis Pity she’s a Whore,’ and ‘ the Broken Heart,’ as ‘ finical 
and fastidious.’ We are directly at issue, indeed, with our au- 
thor on his opinions respecting the catastrophe of the latter tra- 
gedy. Calantha, Princess of Sparta, is celebrating the nuptials 
of a noble pair, with solemn dancing, when a messenger enters, 
and informs her that the King her father is dead ;—she dances 
on. Another report is brought to her, that the sister of her be- 
trothed husband is starved ;—she calls for the other change. 
A third informs her that Ithocles, her lover, is cruelly murder- 
ed;—she complains that the music sounds dull, and orders 
sprightlier measures. The dance ended, she announces herself 
Queen, pronounces sentence on the murderer of Ithocles, and 
directs the ceremonials of her coronation to be immediately 
prepared. Her commands are obeyed. She enters the Tem- 
le in white, crowned, while the dead body of her husband 
is borne on a hearse, and placed beside the altar; at which she 
kneels in silent prayer. After her devotions, she addresses 
Nearchus, Prince of Argos, as though she would chuse him for 
her husband, and lays down all orders for the regulation of her 
kingdom, under the guise of proposals of marriage. This done, 
she turns to the body of Ithocles, ‘ the shadow of her contract- 
edlord,’ puts her mother’s wedding ring on his finger, ‘ to new- 
marry him whose wife she is,’ and from whom death shall not 
ner, She then kisses his cold lips, and dies smiling. 'This 
r Hazlitt calls ‘ tragedy in masquerade,’ ‘ the true false gal- 
lop of sentiment ;’ and declares, that ‘ any thing more artificial 
and mechanical he cannot conceive.’ He regards the whole 
scene as a forced transposition of one in Marston’s Malcontent, 
where Aurelia dances on in defiance to the world, when she 
hears of the death of a detested husband. He observes, ‘ that 
a woman should call for music, and dance on in spite of the 
death of her husband whom she hates, without regard to com- 
mon decency, is but tov possible: that she auld dance on 


with the same heroic perseverance, in spite of the death of her 
father, and of every one else whom she loves, from regard to 
common courtesy or appearance, is not surely natural. The 
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passions may silence the voice of humanity ; but it is, I think, 
equally against probability and decorum, to make both the pas- 
sions aud the voice of humanity give way (as in the example of 
Calantha) to a mere form of outward behaviour. Such a sup- 
pression of the strongest and most uncontrollable feelings, can 
only be justified from necessity, for some great purpose,—which 
is not the case in Ford’s play; or it must be done for the effect 
and eclat of the thing, which is not fortitude but affectation,’ 
The fallacy of this criticism appears to us to lie in the assumption, 
that the violent suppression of her feelings by the heroine was 
amere piece of court etiquette—a compliment to the ceremonies 
of a festival. Surely the object was noble, and the effort sub- 
lime. While the deadly force of sorrow oppressed her heart, 
she felt that she had solemn duties to discharge, and that, if 
she did not arm herself against affliction till they were finished, 
she could never perform them. She could seek temporary 
strength only by refusing to pause—by hurrying on to the final 
scene ; and dared not to give the least vent to the tide of grief, 
which would at once have relieved her overcharged heart, and 
left her, exhausted, to die. Nothing less than the appearance 
of gaiety could hide or suppress the deep-anguish of her soul. 
We agree with Mr Lamb, whose opinion is referred to by our 
author, that there is scarcely in any other play ‘ a catastrophe 
so grand, so solemn, and so surprising as this!’ 

‘The Fitth Lecture, on Single Plays and Poems, brings into 
view many curious specimens of old humour, hitherto little known, 
and which sparkle brightly in their new setting. | The Sixth, on 
Miscellaneous Poems and Works, is chiefly remarkable for the 
admirable criticism on the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, with 
which it closes. Here the critic separates with great skill the 
wheat from the chaff, showing at once the power of his author, 
and its perversion, and how images of touching beauty and ever- 
lasting truth are marred by ‘ the spirit of Gothic quaintness, 
criticism, and conceit.’ ‘The passage, which is far too long 
for quotation, makes us desire more earnestly than ever that an 
author, capable of so lucid and convincing a development of his 
critical doctrines, would less frequently content himself with 
giving the mere results of his thought, and even conveying these 
in the most abrupt and startling language. A remark uttered in 
the parenthesis of a sarcasm, or an image thrown in to heighten 
a piece of irony, might often furnish extended matter for the 
delight of those whom it now only disgusts or bewilders. 

The Seventh Lecture, on the works of Lord Bacon, compar- 
ed as to style with those of Sir Thomas Browne and of Jeremy 
‘Taylor, is very unequal. The character of Lord Bacon is clo 
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quent, and the praise sufficiently lavish ; but it does not show 
any proper knowledge of his works. That of Jeremy ‘Taylor is 
somewhat more appropriate, but too full of gaudy images and 
mere pomp of words. The style of that delicious writer is in- 
geniously described as ‘ prismatic ;’ though there is too much 
of shadowy chillness in the phrase, adequately to represent the 
warm and tender bloom which he casts on al! that he touches. 
And when we are afterwards told that it * unfolds the colours of 
the rainbow ; floats like a bubble through the air; or is like in- 
numerable dew drops, that glitter on the face of morning, and 
twinkle as they glitter ;’—we can only understand that the Critic 
means to represent it as variegated, light and sparkling: But it 
appears to us that the style of Jeremy Taylor is like nothing un- 
substantial or airy. The blossoms put forth in his works spring 
from a deep and eternal stock, and have no similitude to any 
thing wavering or unstable. His account of Sir Thomas Browne, 
however, seems to us very characteristic, both of himself and of 
that most extraordinary of English writers. We can make room 
only for a part of it. ’ 

‘ As Bacon seemed to bend all his thoughts to the practice of life, 
and to bring home the light of science “‘ to the bosoms and busi- 
nesses of men,” Sir Thomas Browne seemed to be of opinion, that 
the only business of life was to think ; and that the proper object 
of speculation was, by darkening knowledge, to breed more specula- 
tion, and “ find no end in wandering mazes lost.” He chose tlie 
incomprehensible and the impracticable, as almost the only subjects 
fit for a lofty and lasting contemplation, or for the exercise of a solid 
faith. He cried out for an “ oh altitudo” beyond the heights of re- 
velation; and posed himself with apocryphal mysteries as the pas- 
time of his leisure hours. He pushes a question to the utmost verge 
of conjecture, that he may repose on the certainty of doubt; and he 
removes an object to the greatest distance from him, that he may 
take a high and abstracted interest in it, consider it in relation to the 
sum of things, not to himself, and bewilder his understanding in the 
universality of its mature, and the inscrutableness of its origin. His 
is the sublime of indifference; a passion for the abstruse and ima- 
ginary. He turns the world round for his amusement, as if it was a 
globe of pasteboard. He looks down on sublunary affairs as if he 
had taken his station in one of the planets. The Antipodes are next 
door neighbours to him; and Doomsday is not far off. With a 
thought he embraces both the Poles; the march of his pen is over 
the great divisions of geography and chronology. Nothing touches 
him nearer than humanity. He feels that he is mortal only in the 
decay of Nature, and the dust of long-forgotten tombs. The finite 
is lost in the infinite. The orbits of the heavenly bodies, or the his- 
tory of empires, are to him but a point in timé, .or a speck in the 
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universe. The great Platonic year revolves in one of his periods, 
Nature is too little for the grasp of his style. He scoops an anti- 
thesis out of fabulous antiquity, and rakes up an epithet from the 
sweepihgs of chavs. It is as if his books had dropped from the 
clouds, or as'if Friar Bacon's head could speak. He stands on the 
edge of the world of sense and reason, and gets a vertigo by lookin 

down At impossibilities and chimeras. Or he busies himself with the 
mysteries:of the Cabbala, or the enclosed secrets of the heavenly 
quiacunxes, ias children. 2re-amused with tales of the nursery. The 
paesion of curiosity (the only passion ef childhood) had in him sur. 
vived| to, old age, avd had ,superannuated his other faculties. He 
moralizes aud grows pathetic ov, a mere idie fancy of his own, as if 
thought and being were the same, or as if ‘ all this world were one 
glorious lie.” He bad the most intense consciousness of contradic. 
tions and nonentities ; and. he decks them out in the pride and pe- 
dautry of words,. as if they were the attire of his proper person. The 
categories hang about his neck like the gold chain of knighthood ; 
and he “ walks gowned ” in the intricate folds and swelling drapery 
of dark sayings and impenetrable riddfes.’ pp. 292-295. 

The Eighth and Last Lecture begins with a few words on the 
merits of Sheil, Tobin, Lamb, and “Cornwall, who, in our own 
time, have written in the spirit of the elder dramatists. ‘The 
observations in this Lecture, on the spirit of the romantic and 
classic literature, are followed by a striking development of fhe 
materials; and an examination of the success of the German 
Drama. Mr Hazlitt attributes the triumph of its monstrous 
paradoxes to those abuses and hypocrisies ‘of society, those in- 
coherences between its professions and its motives, which excite 
enthusiastic minds to seek for the opposite, at once, of its defects 
and blessings. His account of his own sensations on the first 
perusal of the Robbers, is one of the most striking passages in 
the work, 

‘ I have half trifled with this subject; and I believe I have done 
so because I despaired of finding language for some old-rooted fee!- 
ings I have about it, which a theory ‘could. neither give, nor can it 
take away. The Robbers was the first play I ever read ; and the cf- 
fect it produced upon me was the greatest. It stunned me like a 
blow; and I have not recovered enough from it to tell how it was 
There are impressions which neither time nor circumstances can ef* 
face. Were I to live much longer than Lhave any chance of doing, 
the books I have read when I was young, I can never forget. | Five- 
and-twenty years have elapsed since I first read: the translation of the 
Robbers, ‘but they haye not blotted the impression from my mind; 
it is here still—an old dweller in the chambers of the brain. The 
scene, in particular, in which Moor looks through his tears at the 
evening sun from the mountain’s brow, and. says.in his, despair, “ It 
was my wish like him to live, like him to die ;_ it was an idle thought, 
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a boy’s conceit,” took first hold of my imagination,—and that sun 
has to me never set!’ 

While we sympathise in all Mr Hazlitt’s sentiments of reve- 
rence for the mighty works of the older time, we must guard a- 
gainst that exclusive admiration of antiquity, rendered fashion- 
able by some great critics, which would induce the belief that 
the age of genius is past, and the world grown too old to 
be romantic. We can observe in these Lectures, and in other 
works of their author, a jealousy of the advances of civiliza- 
tion as lessening the dominion of fancy. But this is, we think, 
a dangerous error; tending to chill the earliest aspirations after 
excellence, and to roll its rising energies back on the kind- 
ling soul. ‘There remains yet abundant space for genius to 
possess; and science is rather the pioncer than the impeder of its 
progress. The level roads, indeed, which it cuts through unex- 
plored regions, are, in themselves, less fitted for its wanderings, 
than the tangled ways through which it delights to stray; but 
they afford it new glimpses into the wild scenes and noble vistas 
which open near them, and enable it to, deviate into fresh scenes 
of beauty, and hitherto unexplored fastnesses, The face of 
Nature changes not with the variations of fashion.. One state 
of. society may be somewhat more favourable to the development 
of genius than another; but wherever its divine seed is cast,. 
there will it strike its roots far beneath the surface .of artificial 
life, and rear its branches into the heavens, far aboye the busy 
haunts of common mortals. 


le 


Arr. XT. Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale, with Three Dra- 
matic Scenes, and other Poems. By Barry Cornwau. 8yo. 
pp. 190. Warren, London, 1820. 


[EF it be the peculiar) provinoe of Poetry to give delight, this 

author shouk! rank very high among our poets; And, in 
spite of .his neglect of the terrible passions, he does rank very 
high. in our estimation. He has a beautiful fancy and a beau- 
tiful diction—and a fine ear for the music of verse, and great 
tenderness and delicacy of feeling. He seems, moreover, to be al- 
together free from any tincture of bitterness, rancour or jealousy; 
and never shocks us with atrocity, or stiffens us with horror, or 
eoufounds us with the dreadful sublimities of demoniacal ener- 
gy. His soul, on ‘the contrary, seems filled to overflowing with 
images of love and beauty, and gentle sorrows, and tender pity, 
and mild and holy resignation. ‘The character of his poetry is 
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to soothe and melt and delight: to make us kind and thought- 
ful and imaginative—to purge away the dregs of, our earthly 
passions, by the refining fires of a pure imagination, and to lap 
us up from the eating cares of life, in visions so soft and bright, 
as to sink like morning dreams on our senses, and at the same 
time so distinct and truly fashioned upon the eternal patterns of 
nature, as to hold their place before our eyes long after they 
have again been opened on the dimmer scenes of the world, 

Why this should not be thought the highest kind of poetry, 
we profess ourselves rather at a loss to explain 3—and certainly 
are ourselves often in a mood to think that it isso; and to believe 
that the more tremendous agitations of the breast to which the 
art has so often been made subservient, have attracted more admi- 
ration, and engrossed more talent, than ought in justice to have 
been assigned them. ‘The real lovers of poetry, we suspect, 
will generally incline their ears most willingly to its sofier and 
more winning strains—nor can we believe that it was for them 
that-its more tumultuous measures were invented. Men of deli- 
cate sensibility and inflammable imaginations, do not require the 
stronger excite ment of these boisterous and agonizing emotions, 
without which it m: iy be difficult to rouse the sy mpathies of more 
tardy and rugged natures. ‘The poetical temperament is intrin- 

sically dreamy and contemplative ; and subsists in passionate ima- 

giniags, and beautiful presentments of the fancy. Wrath and 
scor? snd inisanthropy, are scarcely among its natural elements. 
It bas but little tegitimate affinity with horror and agony, and 
none «f all with aversion and disgust; nor is it easy to conceive 
that it should very lone maintain its attraction where the pre- 
dominating feelitigs it excites are those of dread, astonishment, 
and disdain. Some strong and gloomy spirits there may be, 
that really enjoy the stormy trouble of the elements; but the 
greater and the better part of the lovers of poetry will always 
be hi appy to escape to milder and more temperate regions, and 
to pursue their meditations among enchantments of a more en- 
gaging character, and a of a gentler aspect. 

OF such enchantments Mr Cornwall is a great master; and 
we are happy to meet him agi iin, with his train of attendant spl- 
rits. This volume is very like the two former; and we need 
not here repeat what we have so ly itely said of their general cha- 
racter. There is the s: ime pervading sweetness—the same gentle 
pathos—the same delicacy of fancy, and the same fine finishing 
of verse and of diction—together with something of the same 
Mannerism, and the same occasional weakness. 

‘ Marcian Colonna,’ which stands so conspicuously in the 
title-page, is the longest poem which the author has yet attempt- 


— 
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ed—and perhaps shows, on the whole, more power than he 
has yet given proof of. But it is not very excellent as a story ; 
and its great charm consists in the beauty of detached passages ; 
—though the whole is very sweetly harmonized by a prev: ailing 
tone of tenderness and melancholy. ‘The hero is the younger 
son of the proud Colonna family ;—and, being a little touched 
with insanity, is sent to the lonely convent of Laverna, that 
no gloom may rest on the happy, waiks and bright prospects of 
his elder brother—and there the forgotten youth pines and lan- 
guishes for years. ‘The following passages will show at once the 
spirit of poetry and beauty which breathes through even the 
least animated portions of the story. 
‘ There is a lofty spot 
Visible amongst the moudtains Appennine, 
Where once a hermit dwelt, not yet forgot 
He or his famous miracles divine ; 
And there the Convent of Laverna stands 
In solitude, built up by saintly hands, 
And deemed a wonder in the elder time ; 
Chasms of the early world are yawning there, 
And rocks are seen, craggy, and vast, and bare 
And many a dizzy precipice sublime, 
And caverns dark as Death, where the wild air 
Rushes from all the quarters of the sky : 
Above, in all his old regality, 
The monarch eagle sits upon his throne, 
‘Or floats upon the desert winds, alone. 
There, belted ‘round and ‘round by forests drear, 
Black pine, and giant beech, and oaks that rear 
Their brown diminished heads like shrubs between, 
And guarded by a river that is seen 
Flashing and wandering thro’ the dell below, 
Laverna stands. It is a place of woe, 
And, ’midst its cold dim aisles and cells of gloom, 
The pale Franciscan meditates his doom.’ pp. 7, 8. 
‘ But in his gentler moments he would gaze, 
With something of the love of earlier days, 
On,the far prospects, and on summer morns 
.Would wander to a high and distant peak, 
Against whose rocky bosom the clouds break 
In showers upon the forests. It adorns 
‘The landscape, and from out a pine-wood high, 
Springs like a craggy giant to the sky. 
Here, on this summit of the hills, he loved 
To lie and look upon the worid below ; 
And almost did he wish at times to know 
How in that busy world man could be moved 
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To live for ever—what delights were there 
To equal the fresh sward and odorous air, 
The valleys and green slopes, and the sweet call 
Of bird to bird, what time the shadows fall 
Toward the west :—he thought and thought, 
Till in his brain a busier spirit wrought, 
And Nature then unlocked with her sweet smile 
The icy barrier of his heart, and he 
Returned unto his first humanity. 
He felt a void, and much he grieved the while, 
Within his heart, as tho’ he wished to share 
A joy he knew not with another mind ; 
Wild were his thoughts, but every wish refined, 
And pure as waters of the mountain spring: 
Was it the birth of Love ?—did he unbind 
(Like the far scent of wild flowers blossoming) 
His perfumed pinions in that rocky lair, 
‘To save a heart so young from perishing there?’ pp. 16-18. 
In the mean time, all is mirth and joy in the Colonna palace, 
now delivered from this gloomy inmate—and the happy heir is 
destined to the lovely Julia. 
* On that same night of mirth Vitelli came 
With his fair child, sole heiress of his name,— 
She came amidst the lovely and the proud, 
Peerless ; and when she moved, the gallant crowd 
Divided, as the obsequious vapours light 
Divide to let the queen-moon pass by night : 
Then looks of love were seen, and many a sigh 
Was wasted on the air, and some aloud 
Talked of the pangs they felt and swore to die :— 
She, like the solitary rose that springs 
In the first warmth of summer days, and flings 
A perfume the more sweet because alone— 
Just bursting into beauty, with a zone 
Tfalf girl’s half woman’s, smiled and then forgot 
Those gentle things to which she answered not.’ pp. 13, 14. 
The fortunate youth, however, is killed in. a duel—the fair 
Julia is married to an unsuitable husband, and Marcian is re- 
called, though still a little strange and moody, to carry on the 
representation of the family. Julia’s husband is providentially 
drowned, and she returns to the home of her fathers, very pale 
and lovely. Marcian and she had scen each other in early 
youth, and he had had dreams and visions of her in his convent 
‘etreat—and they are now troubled in each other’s presence ; 
but part without speaking. ‘The following account of this se- 
cond meeting is very sweet and beautiful. 
‘ One night—one summer night he wandered far 
Into the Roman suburbs ; Many a star 
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Shone out above upon the silent hours, 

Save when, awakening the sweet infant flowers, 
The breezes travell’d from the west, and then 
A small cloud came abroad and fled again. 

The red rose was in blossom, and the fair 

And bending lily to the wanton air 

Bared her white breast, and the voluptuous lime 
Cast out his perfumes, and the wilding thyme 
Mingled his mountain sweets, transplanted low 
”Midst all the flowers that in those regions blow. 
—He wandered on: At last, his spirit subdued 
By the deep influence of that hour, partook 
E’en of its nature, and he felt imbued 

With a more gentle love, and he did look 

At times amongst the stars, as on a book 
Where he might read his destiny. How bright 
Heaven’s many constellations shone that night ! 
And from the distant river a gentle tune, 

Such as is uttered in the month of June, 

By brooks, whose scanty streams have languished long 
For rain, was heard ;—a tender, lapsing song, 
Sent up in homage to the quiet moon. 


‘ He mused, ’till from a garden, near whose wall 
He leant, a melancholy voice was heard 
Singing alone, like some poor widow bird 
That casts unto the woods her desert call. 
It was the voice—the very voice that rung 
Long in his brain that now so sweetly sung. 
He passed the garden bounds and lightly trod, 
Checking his breath, along the grassy sod, 
(By buds and blooms half-hidden, which the breeze 
Had ravished from the clustering orange trees,) 
Until he reached a low pavilion, where 
He saw a lady pale, with radiant hair 
Over her forehead, and in garments white ; 
A harp was by her, and her fingers light 
Carelessly o'er the golden strings were flung ; 
Then, shaking back her locks, with upward eye, 
And lips that dumbly moved, she seemed to try 
To catch an old disused melody—’ pp. 34-36. 

He finds, by her song, that he is remembered and beloved— 
and he tells his love, and. is accepted—and, after some alarms 
about his malady, they are united in fullness of bliss and in- 
nocence. 

‘ Sleep sofily, on your bridal pillows, sleep, 
Excellent pair! happy and young and true ; 
And o’er your days, and o’er your slumbers deep 
And airy dreams, may Love's divinest dew 
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Be scattea’d like the April rains of Heaven : 

And may your tender words, whispered at even, 

Be woven into music; and, as the wind 

Leaves when it flies a sweetness still behind, 

When distant, may each silver sounding tone 

Weigh on the other’s heart, and bring (tho’ gone) 

The “absent back ; and may no envy sever 

Your joys, but may each love—be loved for ever. 
* * * . * * * * 

Now, as I write, lo! thro’ my window streams 

The midnight moon—crescented Dian, who 

*Tis said once wandered from her wastes of blue, 

And all for love ; filling a shepherd’s dreams 

With beauty and delight. He slept, he slept, 

And on his eyelids white the huntress wept 

Till morning ; and looked thro’, on nights like this, 

His lashes dark, and left her dewy kiss.— 

But never more upon the Latmos hill 

May she descend to kiss that forest boy, 

And give—receive gentle and innocent joy, 

When clouds are distant far, and winds are still : 

Her bound is circumscribed, and curbed her will. 

—Those were immortal stories :—are they gone ? 

The pale queen is dethroned. Endymion * 

Hath vanished ; and the worship of this earth 

Is bowed to golden gods of vulgar birth.’ pp, 58-59. 

The succeeding and tragical part of the story is perhaps the 
least sk ilfully managed. Marci ian, wandering one day, in his 
bridal joy, is appalled by the sudden apparition of Julia’s first 
husband, who turns out not to have been effectually drowned 
—and instantly flies with her in distraction from the Italian 
shore. The following description of their disastrous voyage 
is the most powerful piece of poetry that has yet proceeded 
from Mr Cornwall’s pen—-and might do honour to any name 
that now graces our literature, 


‘ —The day-light sank, and the winds wailed about 
The barque wherein the luckless couple lay, 
And from the distant cloud came scatteting out 
Rivers of fire: it seemed as though the day 
Had burst from out the billows, far away. 
No pilot had they their small boat to steer 
Aside from rocks, no sea-worn mariner 
Who knew each creek and bay and sheltering steep. 
—The storm continued, and no voice was heard, 
Save that of some poor solitary bird, 
Which sought a shelter on the quiverimg mast, 
But soon borne off by the tremendous blast 
Sank in the waters screaming. The great sea 
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Bared like a grave its bosom silently ; 

Then sank and panted like an angry thing, 

With its own strength at war: The vessel flew 
‘Towards the land, and then the billows grew 
Larger and white, and roared as triumphing, 
Scattering afar and wide the heavy spray 

That shone like loose snow as it passed away. 
—At first the dolphin and the porpoise dark 
Came rolling by them, and the hungry shark 
Followed the boat, patient and eager-eyed, 

And the gray curlew slanting dipped her side 
And the hoarse gull his wing within the foam ; 
But some had sank, the rest had hurried home. 
And there pale Julia and her husband, clasped 
Each in the other’s arms, sate viewing Death : 
She for his sake at times in terror gasped, 

But he to cheer her kept his steady breath, 
Talking of hope, and smiled like morning—There 
They sate together in their sweet despair: 

At times upon his breast: she laid her head, 

And he upon her silent beauty fed, 

Hushing her fears—and "tween her and the storm 
Drew his embroidered cloak to keep her warm : 
She thanked him with a look upturned to bis, 
The which he answered with a gentle kiss 
Pressed and prolonged to pain. Her lip was cold; 
And all her love and terror mutely told.— 


O thou vast Ocean! Ever sounding Sca! 
Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 
Thou thing that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which, downward hurl’d 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 
Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is as a giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 
Thou speakest in the East and in the West 
At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 
Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion yet are moved and meet in strife. 
The earth hath nought of this: no chance nor change 
Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 
Give answer to the tempest-waken air ; 
But o’er its wastes the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they go: 
Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow ; 
But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 
And pass like visions to their viewless home, 
And come again, and vanish: the young Spring 
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Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming, 
And Winter always winds his sullen horn, 
When the wild Autumn with a look forlorn 
Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 
Weep and flowers sicken when the Summer flies. 
Oh! wonderful thou art, great element : 
And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent, 
And lovely in repose : thy summer form 
Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth’s dark and winding caves, 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 
And harken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 
* Eternity, Eternity, and Power.’ 
And now—whither are gone the lovers now # 
Colonna, wearest thou anguish on thy brow, 
And is the valour of the moment gone ? 
Fair Julia, thou art smiling now alone: 
The hero and the husband weeps at last— 
Alas, alas! and Jo! he stands aghast, 
Bankrupt in every hope, and silently gasps 
Like one who maddens. Hark! the timbers part 
And the sea-billows come, and still he clasps 
His pale pale beauty, closer to his heart, 
The ship has struck. One kiss—the last—Love's own. 
--They plunge into the waters and are gone. 
The vessel sinks,—’ tis vanished, and the sea 
Rolls boiling o’er the wreck triumphantly, 
And shrieks are heard and cries, and then short groans, 
Which the waves stifle quick, and doubtful tones 
Like the faint moanings of the wind pass by, 
And horrid gurgling sounds rise up and die, 
And noises like the choaking of man’s breath— 
—But why prolong the tale—itis of death.’ pp. 70-76. 
But they do not die.—They are succoured on the beach by 
fishermen—and Marcian becomes a fisherman himself, and lives 
for some time in happy lowliness, till a second vision of the 
former husband drives them again to an inland retreat near 
his old prison of Laverna. There poor Julia learns, somehow, 
for the first time, that this ill-sorted mate is still alive, and that 
she cannot be the lawful wife of Marcian; and rejects his so- 
ciety, and prays to be allowed to retire to a nunnery and die;— 
but he, inflamed with love and madness and despair, adminis- 
ters poison to her, and watches her placid end, and then dis- 
appears, like the Corsair, for ever. 
This longer poem is followed by three Dramatic Scenes—the 
first of which, on the death of Julian the Apostate, is the most 
dignified ;— the second, called * Amelia Wentworth,’ the most 
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pathetic and poetical ;—and the last, entitled * The Rape of Pro- 
serpine,’ a very spirited and beautiful imitation of the higher 
and more fanciful strains of the antient drama. Of this, as the 
more rare and difficult attempt, we shall give a short specimen. 
Proserpine is distributing her flowers very poetically to her at- 
tendant nymphs, in the florid vale of Enna, when the chariot of 
the grisly king comes rolling from the earth, The Semichorus 
then sings— 
* Mark him as he moves along 
Drawn by horses black and strong, 
Such as may belong to Night 
‘Ere she takes her morning flight. 
Now the chariot stops: the god 
On our grassy world hath trod : 
Like a Titan steppeth he, 
Yet full of his divinity. 
On his mighty shoulders lie 
Raven locks, and in his eye 
A cruel beauty, such as none 
Of us may wisely look upon. 
Proser. He comes indeed. How like a god he looks ! 
Terribly lovely—Shall I shun his eye 
Which even here looks brightly beautiful ? 
What a wild leopard glance he has.—I am 
Jove’s daughter, and shall I then deign to fly ? 
I will not: yet, methinks, I fear to stay. 
Come, let us go, Cyane. 
[PLuro enters. 
Pluto. Stay, oh! stay. 
Proserpina, Proserpina, I come 
From my Tartarean kingdom to behold you. 
The brother of Jove am I. I come to say 
Gently, beside this blue Sicilian stream, 
How much I love you, fair Proserpina. 
Think me not rude that thus at once I tell 
My passion. I disarm me of all power; 
And in the accents of a man I sue, 
Bowing before your beauty. Brightest maid ! 
Let me—=still unpresuming—say I have 
Roamed through the earth, where many an eye hath smiled 
In love upon me, tho’ it knew me not ; 
But I have passed free from amongst them all, 
To gaze on you alone. I.might have clasped 
Lovely and royal maids, and throned queens, 
Sea nymphs, and airy shapes, that glide along 
Like light across the hills, or those that make 
Mysterious music in the desert woods, . 
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Or lend a voice to fountains, or to caves, 
Or answering hush the river's sweet reproach— 
Oh! I’ve escaped from all, to come and tell 
How much I love you, sweet Proserpina. 
SEMICHORUS, (Cyane.) 
Come with me, away, away, 
Fair and young Proserpina. 
You will die unless you flee, 
Child of crowned Cybele.— 
Think not of his eyes of fire, 
Nor his wily hpare desire, 
Nor the locks that round his head 
Run like wreathed snakes, and fling 
A shadow o’er his eyes glancing ; 
Nor, the dangerous whispers hung, 
Like honey, roofing z o’er his tongue. 
But think of all thy Mother’s glory— 
Of her love—of every story 
Of the cruel Pluto told, 
And which grey Tradition old, 
With all its weight of grief and crime, 
Hath plucked from out the grave of Time. 
Once again I bid thee flee, 
Daughter of great Cybele.” pp. 150-15 
The Miscellaneous Poems are full of elena and feeling; 
and we should be tempted, if we had room, to extract the m ost 
of them. ‘The following lines, on a@ remembered Voice, are 
very sweet and fanciful. 
‘ Oh! what a voice is silent. It was soft 
As mountain-echoes, when the winds aloft— 
The gentle winds of sunimer meet in caves ; 
Or when in sheltered places the white waves 
Are ’wakened into music, as the breeze 
Dimples and stems the current: or as trees 
Shaking their green locks in the days of June: 
Or Delphic girls when to the maiden moon 
They sang harmonious pray’rs: or sounds that come 
(However near) like a faint distant hum 
Out of the grass, from which mysterious birth 
We guess the busy secrets of the-earth. 
—Like the low voice of Syrinx, when she ran 
Into the forests from Arcadian Pan: 
Or sad CEnone’s, when she pined away 
For Paris, or (and yet "twas not so gay) 
As Helen’s whisper when she came to Troy, 
Half sham’d to wander with that blooming boy : 
Like air-touch’d harps in flowery casements hung + 
Like unto lovers’ ears the wild words sung 
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In garden bowers at twilight : like the sound 
Of Zephyr when he takes his nightly round, 
In May, to see the roses all asleep; 
Or like the dim strain which along the deep 
The sea-maid utters to the sailors’ ear, 
Telling of tempests, or of dangers near : 
Like Desdemona, who (when fear was strong 
Upon her soul) chanted the willow song, 
Swan-like before she perished: or the tone 
Of flutes upon the waters heard alone : 
Like words that come upon the memory 
Spoken by friends departed ; or the sigh 
A gentle girl breathes when she tries to hide 
The love her eyes betray to all the world beside.’ pp. 169-70. 
This picture of youthful and extinguished beauty has the 
same characteristic cloquence. 
* A word—a breath revives her! and she stands 
As beautiful, and yous, and free from care, 
As when upon the Tyber’s yellow sands 
She loosened to the winds her golden hair, 
In almost childhood ; and in pastime run 
Like young Aurora from the morning sun. 
Oh! never was a form so delicate , 
Fashioned in dream or story, to create 
Wonder or love in man. She was fair, 
And young, I said; and her thick tresses were 
Of the bright colour of the light of day: 
Her eyes were like the dove’ s—like Hebe’s—or 
The maiden moon, or starlight seen afar, 
Or like—some eyes I know but may not say. 
Never were kisses gathered from such lips, 
And not the honey which the wild bee sips 
From flowers that on the thymy mountains grow 
Hard by Hlissus, half so rich :—Her brow 
Was darker than her hair and arched and fine, 
And sunny smiles would often often shine 
Over a mouth from which came sounds more sweet 
Than dying winds, or waters when they meet 
Gently, and seem telling and talking o'er 
The silence they so long had kept before.’ pp. 181, 182. 
But the most pathetic and delicate of these smaller pieces, in 
our estimation, is one entitled * ‘The Isast Song,’ supposed to 
be sung by a young and innocent girl, who feels herself dying 
of long cherished and undisclosed love. The sentiments anc 
the diction appear to us to be equally exquisite—and the mea- 
sure, thongh rather uncommon, to be eminently benetiial. It 
runs as fo 'S. 
‘ soa i it be ?-—Then farewell, 
Thou whom my woman's heart cherished so long: 
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Farewell! and be this song 

The last, wherein I say \“‘ I loved thee well. ” 
Many a weary strain 

(Never yet heard by thee) hath this poor breath 
Uttered, of Love and Death, 

And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 
Oh! if in after years 

The tale that I am dead shall touch thy heart, 
Bid not the pain depart ; 

Sut shed, over my grave, a few sad tears. 
Think of me—still so young, 

Silent, tho’ fond, who cast my life away, 
Daring to disobey ; 7 

The passionate Spirit that around me clung. 
Farewell again! and yet, 

Must it indeed be so—and on this shore 

Shall you and I no more 

Together see the sun of the Summer sct ? 
Tor me, my days are gone ! 

No more shall I, in vintage times, prepare 
Chaplets to bind my hair, 

As I was wont: oh ’twas for you alone ! 

But on my bier I'll lay 

Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan, 
Martyr of love to man, 

And, like a broken flower, gently decay.” pp. 183, 184. 

All this seems to us very delightful; and we are almost asham- 
ed to say—hoary sages as we now are—how completely we have 
abandoned ourselves to the fascination of strains that may ap- 
pear suited only to the ears of youths and virgins. But the 
heart, if well managed, does not,grow soon old ;—and we hope 
always to be young enough to dwell with delight on such verses 
as Mr Cornwall’s, and to feel a very lively interest in their mul- 
tiplication and success. 

We hear that he is now engaged on an entire tragedy,—for 
the appearance of which we shall watch with some impatience. 
The diction, we are quite confident, will be more truly dra- 
matic than any thing our age has yet seen ;—and of the pathos 
and poetry we feel almost equally secure. But we have some 
fears for the fable ;—and are not without our misgivings as to 
his management of the bolder characters and more rapid scenes, 
without which the business of representation cannot well be got 
over. But, on the whole, we think he has a better chance of 
success than any one who has adventured in this way in thie 
memory of the existing generation. 

a 
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Ant. XII. Speech of Lord John Russel! in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 14th December 1819, for transferring the Elec- 
tive Franchise from Corrupt Boroughs to Unrepresented Great 
Towns. 8vo. Longman & Co. London, 1820. 


T is now two years since we promised to lay before the public 

such thoughts as had occurred to us * on those plans of 
‘ Constitutional Reform which might gradually unite the most 
‘ reasonable friends of Liberty, and of which’ we should not 
‘ despair to see some part adopted under the guidance of a li- 
* beral and firm government.’ * However uncertain the ac- 
complishment of our hopes may now appear, the circumstances 
of the times will no longer allow us to delay the performance 
of this promise. ‘The establishment of new constitutions in fo- 
reign countries, increases the general impor tance of this sub- 
ject: But the progress of discontent and agitation at home, 
renders its consideration a matter of immediate and paramount 
urgency. 

It would be a fatal error to suppose that the destruction of 
despotism is necessarily attended by the establishment of li- 
berty. Revolutions do not bestow liberty. They only give a 
chance for it;—a great indeed and unspeakable blessing, wor- 
thy of being pursued at every hazard; but not to be confound- 
ed with the institution of a free government. It is easy to burn 
a bad house, but sometimes difficult to build a good one in its 
stead: And the difference between destroying and constructing, 
is immeasurably greater in the case of government, than in that 
from which we have borrowed’ our illustration. It was long 
ago justly observed, by a writer of equal sense and wit, * that 

‘it is impossible to setile any government by a model that shall 

hold, as men contrive ships and buildings: for governments 

are made, like natural productions, by degrees, according as 
their materials are brought in by time, and those parts that 
are unagreeable to their 1 nature, cast off.’ + A living writer, 
distinguished by a like union of eminent faculties, remarks, that 
* Constitutions are in fact productions that can neither be cre- 
* ated nor transplasted. ‘They are the growth of time, not the 
‘ invention of ingenuity; and to frame a complete system of 

* government, depending on habits of reverence and experi- 

‘ence, is an attempt as absurd as to build a tree, or manufac- 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxi. p. 199. 
+ The Remains of Samuel Butler, vol. ii. p. 481. 
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* ture an opinion.’ { These just and striking observations are 
not quoted to dishearten enslaved ifations in the pursuit of |i. 
berty. We would not, if it depended upon us, repress their 
zeal; but we would, if it were possible, contribute somewhat to 
enlighten their judgment. We would earnestly exhort them, 

in their first attempts at legislation, to aim only at a sketch of 
those institutions, without which Liberty cannot exist,—to con- 
nect them, wherever it is possible, with the ancient fabric of 
their societies,—and to leave the outline to be gradually filled u 

by their successors. When experience has asc ertained the ef- 
fects of their first legislation, and when generally acknowledged 
inconveniences require to be remedied by new laws,—without 
observing such principles, they are likely, in flying from an 
old despotism, to fall into the arms of some of those new ty- 
rannies, which, under a thousand forms, lie in wait for all 
communities, but especially for those who are engaged in the 
enterprise of laying the first foundations of Liberty. 

A difference of opinion may be entertained on the expediency 
of some civil institutions, and the importance of others; but 
that no nation can be free, without some Representation of the 
people, is one of the very few positions, in which all men who 
pretend to a love of liberty are agreed. Nothing then can be 
of more importance than the prevalence of right opinions on 
the mode of amending such a representation where it is thought 
defective, or of establishing it where it did not exist before, 
By such opinions only can free states be saved from convul- 
sion; and by them alone, can revolution in absolute monarchies 
be rendered productive of permanent freedom. 

Deeply, however, as we are interested in the fortune of fo- 
reign nations struggling for liberty, the condition of our own 
country has, at the present moment, still stronger claims on our 
consideration. The extent of the evils which at present threat- 
en us is not denied by any party ; and, least of all, by the ad- 
herents of the present administration: They are the foremost 
to tell us that our situation is more perilous than it has been at 
any period since the Revolution. It is said, on the one hand, 
that the proprietory and educated classes are the oppressors of 
the people. It is : saniel with equal exaggeration on the other, 
that the body of the people are become determined enemies not 
only of the English constitution, but of all property, law and 


t Letter to a Neapolitan from an Englishman, 1815, printed in 
1818; but unpublished, though peculiarly worthy, at the present 
crisis, of being considered by those Neapolitans who aim at esta- 
blishing their liberties on a solid foundation. 
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religion, The most dispassionate observers cannot deny, that 
the bonds which hold together the various orders of socie~ 
ty, have for the last six years been rapidly loosening; that 
many of the higher classes betray a dread of liberty, and many 
of the more numerous show an iinpatience of authority ; and 
that it is the natural tendency of such a state of things, to ter« 
minate in a mortal combat between extreme and irreconcileable 
factions. Whatever supposition we may adopt respecting the 
origin of these evils,—whether we ascribe them, with some, to 
the sins of the people, or with others to the faults of the go- 
vernment, or with a third party to the distresses of the timos, 
cooperating with either or both of the foregoing causes ;—on all 
suppositions the evils themselves continue the same, and their 
robable termination remains equally uncertain and alarming. 
t is impossible to calculate either the time in which the causes 
of civil confusion grow to maturity, or the chances that, if that 
time be long, unforeseen circumstances may check their pro- 
gress. But if they should now proceed to their natural close, 
we may continue to assert that there is much in the present 
structure and circumstances of our society to aggravate the 
common evils of political contention; and that, whoever may 
be the conqueror, the British Constitution must perish in the 
contest. What successive systems of liberty or tyranny may 
rise hereafter from its ruins, will depend on events which are 
beyond the reach of our controul, and even of our conjectures. 
t cannot be denied, that one of the two expedients for sup- 
pressing national discontent has been fully tried. A fair expe- 
riment has been made on the force of arms and of laws. Pro-= 
secutions and punishments have not been wanting. New penal- 
ties have been annexed to political offences. New restrictions 
have been imposed on the exercise of political rights. It may 
be safely stated, that coercion and restraint cannot be carried 
much further, without openly renouncing the forms of the con- 
stitution, or adopting new institutions for administering the law. 
And even if such new institutions could be adopted, it would 
be difficult to find men educated under the British Constitution 
who would be well qualified to take a part in those arbitrary 
and summary measures, which form the whole policy of the ad- 
mirers of what is called vigorcus government. With the best 
inclinations in the world for their new task, most of them would 
prove mere novices in oppression, and very clumsy instruments 
of tyranny. The old and deep-rooted feelings created by a 
system of law awd liberty, like that of England, will occasion 
frequent misgivings in the minds of those who are called upon 
to execute new plans for restriction ; while, on the other hand, 
VOL. XXXIV. NO. 68, Gg 
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resistance to such measures will never be considered in the same 

light, es if it were pointed against our long tried and justly re- 

vered institutions. The British Constitution, in short, cannot 

maintain itself by jealousy and coercion :—for, being formed to 

oe the rights of the people, it is not fortified against their 
ostility. 

In point of fact, we take it to be undeniably certain, that 
the public discontent has increased with the progress of those 
measures of restraint which have been contrived to quell it. It 
might be contended, that‘they have aggravated the distemper: 
it is certain, at Jeast, that they have proved utterly unavailing, 
What a frightful progress the general discontent has made, in 
the short time between 1817 and 1820! * Are we then to per- 
sist in the exclusive use of restriction and coercion, after-expe- 
rience has proved them to be ineffectual, and when we have 
nearly reached their farthest limit? Are we supinely to wait 
the approaches of civil war? Is no other system of policy to 
be even tried? Is conciliation so manifestly impracticable, that 
it is not worth even the most cautious experiment ? 

When we see two factions arrayed in order of battle, and 
ready to take the field against each other, with every badge of 
irreconcileable difference, and implacable animosity, the one 
demanding the surrender of the Constitution, the other declar- 
ing against the most cautious reformation, we are apt at first to 
conclude, that every effort to negociate a peace between such 
parties, must be vain:—We are led to despair of any compro- 
mise, between those who petition for universal suffrage, and 
those who refuse to disfranchise Grampound ! A closer inspec- 
tion, however, somewhat lessens the difficulty. We soon dis- 
cover that every numerous party, under the appearance of un- 
animity, contains great diversities of sentiment ;—that many of 
those who, on the whole, prefer one side, are by no means pre- 


* We have made no remarks here on the fatal policy of the pro- 
secution of the Queen, which, in the year 1820, has so powerfully 
contributed to the diffusion and increase of discontent. Had a Ca- 
binet of Revolutionists deliberated on the best means of spreading dis- 
positions favourable to their cause, to the lowliest villages—to the quiet- 
est provinces—to districts where the sound of our political divisions 
had never before penetrated ;—had they been desirous of securing a 
long impunity to libels, and an unrestrained license to popular meet- 
ings—had they been devising the most effectual expedients for at 
once inflaming and emboldening the populace of great cities,—they 
could not have imagined any measures more suitable to their purpose, 
than the proceedings of the first Session of the first Parliament of a 
mew reign. 
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pared to plunge into the excesses of the noisiest and most conspi- 
cuous leaders; and that, in process of time, great changes of opi- 
nion take place in the interior of every party, before any open 
division is apparent among its members. After civil confusion 
has once begun, the current in every party long sets towards vio- 
lence; but before that unhappy pericd, the effect of time is al- 
ways to recruit and strengthen the more moderate. Such dispo- 
sitions have already begun in some degree to manifest themselves 
in this country. Many of the Reformers are weary of some of 
their associates, and begin to recoil from measures, of which 
they have had leisure to contemplate the consequences. But 
these divisions cannot be made useful to the country, unless the 
judgment of the better part of such men be satisfied, and their 
honour preserved by some substantial concession. If we turn 
our eyes to the opposite party, we can still more clearly see, 
that a great change of opinion has taken place among the most 
considerable supporters of Government. Many of them are 
heartily sick of the measures of the ‘ast four years, and are well 
disposed to put an end to these disgraceful scuffles between the 
Government and the populace. ‘They are not disinclined to try 
the experiment, whether a change of measures would not contri- 
bute to satisfy and tranquillize the nation. If the removal of 
the present Ministers be necessary to the fairness of the expe- 
riment, it is pretty certain that many of their principal support- 
ers will witness the sacrifice with little regret. The hopes of 
restoring harmony between the different classes in our commu- 
nity, depend chiefly on the possibility of uniting the more mo- 
derate of both parties. The differences between them are pro- 
bably very far from being so wide as they seem: They differ 
more in language than in opinion, and more in opinion than in 
feeling. Many, on both sides, who still adhere with the utmost 
bigotry to their systems, have already begun to shrink with hor- 
ror from the means by which they must be established, and the 
effects by which they may be followed. It is not, however, to 
be expected, that such men ou either side will begin the nego- 
ciation ; nor should we despair, if they were for a time to re- 
sist all pacific propositions. ‘The animosity of old political an-- 
tagonists, the pride of consistency, even the mere force of habit, 
are obstacles which would require great skill and patience to 
surmount. But we are not.to suppose that the desire,of peace 
may not daily gain strength in the hearts of those who are most 
actively engaged in war. 

To pave the way for better understanding on this subject, let 
us temperately inquire, whether some of the demands of the 
people be not reasonable mi themselves, and may not be safely, 
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as well as justly granted. These demands relate to an altera~ 
tion, or Reform, in the constitution of the House of Commons, 
On this subject, we may lay aside, for the present, the two ex- 
treme opinions, one of ‘which demands universal suffrage, and 
the other refuses all reformation. They cannot be the means of 
that accommodation of which we are here in search—they are 
obstacles to its accomplishment. Those who obstinately adhere 
to them, do in effect profess, that they trust only to superior 
force, and rely, for the adoption of their system, on victory over 
their fellow-citizens. Every reasonable expectation of preserv- 
ing liberty and peace, must point therefore between these ex- 
tremes: and in this wide range, there is ample scope for great 
diversities of opinion. It comprehends all those who can, by 
any latitude of expression, be called Moderate Reformers, from 
those who would throw the votes of the delinquent Borough 
into the neighbouring Hundreds, to those who would newly di- 
vide the kingdom into elective districts, and substitute the sin- 
gle qualification of a householder for all the present rights of 
suffrage. 

It is peculiarly difficult to make the supporters of Moderate 
Reform act as one body: for, from the very nature of their 
opinions, they are subject to great divisions. This has been 
always the main source of their weakness, and the standing 
reproach of their opponents on both sides. While one of the 
extreme factions see, in every form of the Constitution, the 
sacredness of an article of faith, and the other ascribe to e- 
very visionary project of cha ange the certainty of a proposi- 
tion in geometry,—the Moderate Reformers, who pretend on- 
ly to seek for probable means of quict improvement, are ex- 
pesed, by the very reasonableness of their principles, to that 
disunion, from which both classes of their enemies are secur- 
ed by absurdity and arrogance. It would, however, be a 
gross deviation from those principles of prudence and expedi- 
ency on which Moderate Reform is founded, if its partisans 
were unwilling, at a crisis like the present, to make some mu- 
tual sacrifices of opinion. Mest of them agree in thinking, that 
she direct power of the people in the House of Commons is too 
small; that the right of suffrage ought to be extended, and the 
duration of Parliament shortened. A plan which promises sub- 
stantial improvement in these respects, however it may fall short 
of the opinion @f some, or go somewhat beyond that of others, 
ought to be supported by the main body. “The great strength 
of the cause of Moderate Refor ‘rm, lies in the middle classes, 
who at the present moment have a strong feeling that there are 
serious defects and abuses in the Government, and a warm dee 
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sire of reformation, withont any very distinct notion of its par- 
ticular nature. . It seems extremely desirable to present a Scheme 
of Reform to these important classes, in order to fix their opi- 
nions, to form a point of union between themselves, and to 
guard them against the contagion of extravagant projects. ‘The 
main benefit, however, to be expected from such a plan, would 
be the probability of its gradually reconciling the prudent friends 
of the Establishment, with thebetter and perhaps, at last, the larger 
part of the more zealous Reformers. We are not so ignorant of 
won nature, as to consider the success of such an attempt as 
certain, or in any case as easy or speedy. If it be accomplish- 
ed at all, it can only be by those who have the patience to bear 
disappointments, and the spirit to rally, after successive defeats. 

The conditions to be exacted from the proposer of a pacific 
plan of reformaticn, seem to be the following. 

First, It ought to provide for a real and considerable in- 
crease of the direct power of the body of the people, in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. 

A plan, which did not fulfil this condition, would neither 
unite moderate Reformers, nor detach sensible and reputable 
men from more extensive plans of change. It would be of little 
value, therefore, in the eyes of those who might be persuaded to 
employ Reform as an instrument of conciliation. 

Secondly, It ought to furnish a reasonable security, that it 
will not be the source of new dangers to the other institutions 
and establishments of the kingdom. 

Without this condition, it would be treachery to propose it 
to those who at present have the chief influence on public af- 
fairs. They have unquestionably a right to such a security; 
and it would be folly to expect that they would not demand it. 
No reform which does not satisfy this condition, can be a pa- 
cific measure. 

Thirdly, It ought to be founded, not only on general reasons 
of political expediency, but in the acknowledged principles, 
and, as far as may be, in the established, and even technical 
forms of the British Constitution. 

This condition is a strong preservative against. disunion a- 
mong.the reformers, and the best, if not the only security, 
which any plan of reform can offer, that its adoption will lead 
to no changes, but those which are contemplated and avowed 
by its authors. 

Fourthly, It should, if possible, be peculiarly founded on 
such constitutional principles as present a distinct and visible 
limit to its operation, so as to lead, by no necessary conse- 
quence, to the adoption of other measures, and to leave all fy- 
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ture questions of that nature to be discussed on their own in- 
trinsic merits. 

It is obvious, that a plan of peace ought not to be embroiled 
by the demand of any sacrifices of opinion respecting future 

controversies ; but justice requires, that it should be so framed, 
that the party which yields should, at the time of the transac. 
tion, clear ly sec all the consequences of his concession. 

Fift ily, As a consequencé of the previous conditions, the plan 
should be such as may be reasonably expected to be proposed 
and carried, by an administration friendly to Reform, but in- 
violably attached to the Constitution. 

All the previous conditions are general, and some of them per- 
haps rather abstract. This last divests them of their generality, 
aud brings them into the light of practice:—no Reform can ever 
be peaceably carried, otherwise than by a friendly administra- 
tion :—all plans which will not bear the test of this condition, are 
either delusions or instruments of revolution. Whoever seri- 
ously intends Reform, and sincerely designs nothing more, 
ought constantly to bear in mind, in framing his plan, how a 
minister could propose it in the Cabinet, or move it in the 
House of Commons, 

The foundations of such a Reform as might fulfil all these 
conditions, may be found, we think, in the two General Reso- 
lutions, moved by Lord John Russel!, on the 14th of December 
1819, after a speech, which combined the prudence of a States- 
man with the enlarged views of a Philosopher. ‘These Resolu- 
tion: ; are as follows— 

‘ 1. That it is expedient that all Boroughs, in which gross and no- 
torious bribery and corruption shall be found to prevail, shall cease 
to return Members to serve in Parliament. 

‘ 2. That it is expedient that the right of returning Members to 
serve in Parliament, so taken from any borough which shall haye 
been proved to have been guilty of bribery and corruption, should be 
given to some great towns, the population of which shall not be less 
than 15,000 souls ; or to some of the largest couuties. ’ 

The debates on these Resolutions, and on the measure which 
followed them, are remarkable, as the first occasion on which a 
majority of the House of Commons showed a willingness to 
listen favourably to a proposal of Parliamentary Reform. The 
object of Lord John was twofold :—to redress a particular griev- 

nee, and to take that opportunity of introducing a reformatory 
principle into the Co ustitution. ‘The nature of his measure, and 
the conditions under which the principle was to be applied, were 
well suited to the attainment of these objects. ‘The most mate- 
rial change which we should propose in his plan, would be an 
inversion of the order of time in which the two Resolutions are 
to be carried into effect, 
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I. The first article in a wise plan of reformation, would, in 
our opinion, be the immediate addition of twenty Members to 
the House of Commons, to be chosen by the most opulent and 
populous of the communities which are at present without di- 
rect representation ; with such varieties, in the right of suffrage, 
as the local circumstances of each community might suggest, 
but in all of them on the principle of a widely diffused fran- 
chise. In Scotland, Glasgow ought to be included; in Ire- 
land we think there are no unrepresented communities to which 
the principle could be applied. 

In endeavouring to show that this proposal is strictly consti- 
tutional, according to the narrowest and most cautious use of 
that term—that it requires only the exercise of an acknowledged 
right, and the revival of a practice observed for several ages, we 
shall abstain from those controverted questions which relate to 
the obscure and legendary part of our Parliamentary history. 
A very cursory review of the authentic annals of the House of 
Commons, is sufficient for the present purpose. In the writs of 
summons of the 11th of Edward I., the Sheriffs were directed 
(as they are by the present writ) to send two Members from 
each city and borough within their respective bailiwicks. The 
letter of this injunction appears, from the beginning, to have 
been disobeyed. ‘The Crown was indeed desirous of a full at- 
tendance of citizens and burgesses, a class of men then subser- 
vient to the royal pleasure, and who, it was expected, would re- 
concile their neighbours in the provinces to the burthen of Par- 
liamentary grants. But to many boroughs, the wages of bur- 
gesses in Parliament were a heavy and sometimes an insupport- 
able burthen : and this struggle between the policy of the Crown 
and the poverty of the boroughs, occasioned great fluctuation 
in the towns who sent Members to the House of Commons, in 
the course of the 14th century. Small boroughs were often ex- 
cused by the Sheriff on account of their poverty, and at other 
times neglected or disobeyed his order. When he persisted, 
petitions were presented to the King in Parliament, and perpe- 
tual or temporary charters of exemption were, obtained by the 
petitioning boroughs. In the Ist of Edward III. the county of 
Northumberland, and the town of Newcastle, were exempted, 
on account of the devastations of the Scotch war. The bo- 
roughs in Lancashire sent no Members from the reign of Ed- 
ward III. to that of Henry VI.; the Sheriff stating, in his re : 
turns, that there was no borough in his bailiwick able to bear 
the expense. Of 184 cities and boroughs, summoned to Par- 
liament, in the reigns of the three first Edwards, only 91 eon- 
tinued to send Members in the reign of Richard Il. In the 
midst of this great irregularity in the composition of the House 
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of Commons, we still see a manifest, though irregular, tendency to 
the establishment of a constitutional principle,—viz. that deputies 
from all the most important communities, with palpably distinct 
interests, should form part of a national assembly. ‘The sepa- 
rate and sometimes clashing interests of the town and the coun- 
try, were not entrusted to the same guardians. The Knights of 
the Shire were not considered as sufficient representatives even 
of the rude industry and infant commerce of that age. 

The dangerous discretion of the Sheriffs was taken away by 
the statutes for the regulation of elections, passed under the 
princes of the House of Lancaster. A seat in the House of 
Commons had now begun to be an object of general ambition. 
Landed gentlemen, lawyers, even courtiers, served as burgesses, 
instead of those traders—sometimes, if we may judge from their 
names, of humble occupation—who filled that station in former 
times. Boroughs had already fallen under the influence of 
neighbouring proprietors; and, from a curious passage in the 
Paston Letters, * we find, that in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the nomination of a young gentleman to serve for a 
borough, by the proprietor, or by a great man of the Court, 
was spoken of as not an unusual transaction. From this time 
the power of the Crown, of granting representation to new bo- 
roughs, formed a part of the regular practice of the Govern- 
ment, and was exercised without interruption for two hundred 

ears. In the cases of Wales, Chester, and long after of Dur- 
ee, representation was bestowed by statute, probably because 
it was thought that no inferior authority could have admitted 
Members from those territories, long subject to a distinct go- 
vernment, into the Parliament of England. In these ancient 
grants of representation, whether made by the King or by Par- 


* In October 1455, Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, John 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, and John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, very 
openly, and in somewhat strong terms, recommended two gentlemen 
to be elected Members for the county of Norfolk.—Paston Letters, 
I. pp. 96-99. 

In 1472, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk agreed on the Mem- 
“bers for the county of Norfolk. In that year also the Dutchess of 
Norfolk’s steward procures the returns for Yarmouth, and recom- 
mends Sir John Pagton for Malden.—Paston Letters, II. pp. 99-107, 

The following short extract shows how much a seat in Parliament 
had become an object of ambition—what part the Court took in elec- 
tions—and how they obtained seats for their adherents. ‘ 

« If ye miss to be burgess of Malden, and My Lord Chamberlain 
¢ will ye may be in another place ; there be a dozen towns in Eng- 
‘ Jand that chuse no burgess which ought to do it; ye may be set im 
* for one of those towns, if ye be friended.’ 
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liament, we discover a great uniformity of principle, and an ap- 
proach to the maxims of our present constitution. In Wales 
and Chester, as well as in England, the counties were distin- 
guished from the towns, and the protection of their separate in- 
terests was committed to different representatives: the rights 
of election were diversified, according to the local interests and 
municipal constitution of the several towns. 

In the preamble of the Chester Act, representation is stated 
to be the means of securing the county from the wrong which it 
had suffered while it was unrepresented. It was bestowed on 
Wales with the other parts of the laws of England, of which it 
was thought the necessary companion; and the exercise of po- 
pular privileges is distinctly held out as one of the means which 
were to quiet and civilize that principality. In the cases of Calais 
and Berwick, the frontier fortresses against France and Scot- 
land, where modern politicians would have been fearful of in- 
troducing the disorders of elections, Henry the VIIIth granted 
the elective franchise, apparently for the purpose of strength- 
ening the attachment, and securing the fidelity of their inhabi- 
tants.-—-The Knights of the shire for Northumberland were not 
then thought to represent Berwick sufficiently. 

While we thus find in these ancient examples so much 
solicitude for an adequate representation of the separate in- 
terests of classes and districts, it is particularly worthy of re- 
mark, that we find no trace in any of them of a repre- 
sentation founded merely on numbers. ‘The statute which gave 
representatives to Wales, was within a century of the act of 
Henry VI. for regulating the qualifications for the voters in 
counties; and, on that subject, as well as others, may be re- 
garded as no inconsiderable evidence on the ancient state of 
the Constitution. Had universal suffrage prevailed till the 
15th century, it seems wholly incredible, that no trace of it 
should be found in the numerous royal and parliamentary grants 
of representation, which occur in the early part of the 16th. 
Mere accident must have revived it in some instances; for it cer- 
tainly had not ¢hen become an argument of jealousy or appre- 
hension. 

In the reigns of Edward the VIth, Mary and Elizabeth, the 
struggles between the Catholic and Protestant parties, occasion- 
ed a great and sudden increase of the House of Commons. 
Fourteen boroughs were thus privileged by the first of these 
Sovereigns, ten by the second, and twenty-four by Elizabeth. 
The choice, in the reign of Edward and Elizabeth, was chiefly 
in the western and southern counties, where the adherents of 
the Reformation were most numerous, and: the towns were most 
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ander the influence of the Crown. * By this extraordinary ex- 
ertion of prerogative, a permanent addition of 94 members was 
made to the House of Commons in little more than filty years, 
James and Charles, perhaps dreading the accession of strength 
which a more numerous House of Commons might give to the 
popular cause, made a more sparing use of this power. But the 
popular party in the House of Commons, imitating the policy 
of the ministers of Elizabeth, began to strengthen their parlia- 
mentary influence by a similar expedient. That House had in. 
decd no pretensions to the power of making new Parliamentary 
boroughs; but the same purpose was answered, by the revival 
of those which had long disused their privilege. Petitions were 
obtained from many towns well affected to the popular cause, al- 
leging that they had, in ancient times, sent members to Parlia- 
ment, and had not legally lost the right. These petitions were 
referred to the Committee of Privileges; and, on a favourable 
report, the Speaker was directed to issue his warrant for new 
writs. Six towns, of which Mr Hampden’s borough of Wen- 
dover was one, were in this manner impowered to send mem- 
bers to Parliament in the reign of James. Two were added in 
1628 by like means, and six more by the Long Parliament on 
the very eve of the civil war. 

No further addition was made to the representation of Eng- 
land, except the Borough of Newark, on which Charles IL, 
in 1672, bestowed the privilege of sending Burgesses to the 
House of Commons, as a reward for the fidelity of the inha- 
bitants to his father. The right of the first burgesses return- 
ed by this borough in 1673 was questioned,—though on what 
ground our scanty and confused accounts of the Parliament. 
ary transactions of that period do not enable us to deter- 
mine. The question was suspended for about three years; 
and at last, on the 26th day of March 1676, it was determined, 
by a majority of 125 against 73, that the town Aad a right to 
send burgesses: But on a second division, it was resolved, by a 
majority of one, that the members returned were not duly elect- 
ed. And thus suddenly, and somewhat unaccountably, ceased 
the exercise of a prerogative which, for several centuriés, had 
continued to augment, and, in some measure, to regulate the 
English representation. 

Neither this, nor any other constitutional power, originat- 
ed in foresight and contrivance. Occasional convenience gave 
rise to its first exercise; the course of time gave it a sanc- 
tion of law. It was more often exercised for purposes of tem- 


* Browne Willis, Notitie Parlamentarie, II. p. 102. Borlase’s 
Hist. of Cornwall, and Whitelocke’s Notes on the Writ of Summons: 
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porary policy, or of personal favour, than with any regard to 
the interest of the Constitution. Its entire cessation is, how- 
ever, to be considered as forming an epoch in the progress of 
our government. However abusively it might often be exer- 
cised, its existence might be defended, on the ground that it 
was the constitutional means of remedying the defects of the 
representation. It was a tacit acknowledgment that a represen- 
tative system must, from time to time, require amendment. E- 
very constitutional reasoner must have admitted, that it was 
rightly exercised only in those cases where it contributed to the 
ends for the sake of which alone it could be justified. Its abuse 
consisted much more in granting the suffrage to insignificant 
villages, than in withholding it from large towns. ‘The cases of 
the latter sort are very few, and may be imputed to accident and 
negligence, which would probably have been corrected in pro- 
cess of time. No such instance occurs with respect to any town 
of the first, or even of the second class. And indeed it cannot 
be supposed, that, before the disuse of that prerogative, four or 
five of the principal towns in the kingdom should have continu 
ed without representatives for more than a century. Whatever 
the motive might have been for granting representatives to 
Westminster by Edward VL. no reason could have been as- 
signed for the grant, but the growing importance of that city. 
Lord Clarendon’s commendation of the constitution of Crom- 
well’s parliament, to which Manchester, Leeds and Halifax, 
then towns of moderate size, sent representatives, may be cone 
sidered as an indication of the general opinion on this subject. 

In confirmation of these remarks, we shall close this short re- 
view of the progress of representation before the Revolution, 
by an appeal to two legislative declarations of the principles by 
which it ought to be governed. ‘The first is the Chester Act, * 
of which the preamble is so well known as the basis of Mr 
Burke’s plan for conciliation with America. It was used against 
him, to show that Parliament might legislate for unrepresented 
counties ; but it was retorted by him, with much greater force, 
as a proof from experience, and an acknowledgment of the Le- 
gislature, that counties in that situation had no security against 
misrule. ‘The petition of the inhabitants of Cheshire, which 
was adopted as the preamble of the act, complained that they 
had neither knight nor burgess in Parliament for the said 
county-palatine ; and that the said inhabitants, * for lack there- 
‘ of, have been oftentimes touched and grieved with acts and 
* statutes made within the said Court.’ On this recital the sta~ 
tute proceeds— 


* 34, and 35. of Hen. VIII. c. 13. 
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* For remedy thereof, it may please your Highness, that it 
may be enacted, that, from the end of this present session, the 
said county- -palatine shall have two Knights for the said coun- 
ty-palatine, and likewise two Citizens to be burgesses for the 
city of Chester. 

The statute enabling Durham to send knights and burgesses 
to Parliament, which has been less fr equently quoted, is still 
more explicit on the purposes of the present argument. 

* Whereas the inhabitants of the said county-palatine of Dur- 
* ham have not hitherto had the liberty and privilege of electing 
« and sending any knights and burgesses to the High Court of 
‘ Parliament, although the inhabitants of the said county- pala- 
* tine are liable to all payments, rates and subsidies granted by 
* Parliament, equally with the inhabitants of other counties, 
© cities and boroughs i in this kingdom, who have their knights 
* and burgesses in : the Parliament, and are therefore concerned 
* equally with others the inhabitants of this kingdom to have 
* knights and burgesses in the said High Court of Parliament, 
« of their own election, to represent the condition of their coun- 
© ty, as the inhabitants of other counties, cities and boroughs 
* of this kingdom have.... Wherefore, be it enacted, that the 
© said county-palatine of Durham may have two knights for the 
* same county, and the city of Durham two citizens to be bur- 
* gesses for the same city, for ever hereafter, to serve in the 
* High Court of Parliament.... The elections of the knights 
* to serve for the said county, from time to time hereafter, to be 
* made by the greater number of freeholders of the said county- 
* palatine, which from time " time shall be present at such elec- 
‘ tions, accordingly as is used in other counties in this your Ma- 
€ jesty’s kingdom; : und that the election of the said "burgesses 
* for the city of Duavrh: am, to be made from time to time by the 
* the major part of the mayor, aldermen, and freemen of the 
* said city of Darham, which from time to time shall be pre- 
© sent at such elections.’ 

This statute does not, like the Chester Act, allege that any 
specific evil had arisen from the previous want of representa- 
tives: But it recognises, as a general principle of the English 
constitution, that the interests of ever y unrepresented district are 
in danger of being overlooked or sacrificed ; and that the inha- 
bitants of such districts are therefore interested to have knights 
and burgesses in Parliament, * of their own election, to repre- 
* sent the condition of their county.’ 

This principle is, in effect, as applicable to towns as to coun- 
ties. The town of Newcastle had then as evident an interest in 
the welfare of the county of Durham, as the county of Warwick 
ean now have in the prosperity of the town of Birmingham; but 
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the members for Newcastle were not considered, by this statute, 
as sufficient guardians of the prosperity of the county of Durham. 
Even the knights who were to serve for the county, were not 
thought to dispense with the burgesses to serve for the city. As 
we have before observed, the distinct interests of country and 
town were always, on such occasions, provided for by our an- 
cestors; and @ principle was thereby established, that every 
great community, with distinct inter ests, ought to h: ave separate 
representat ives. 

It is also observable, that the right of suffrage is not given 
to all the inhabitants, nor even to all the taxable inhabi- 
tants, but to the freeholders of the county, and freemen of the 
city,— who have a common interest and fellow- feeling with the 
whole. As these electors were likely to partake “the senti- 
ments of the rest of the inhabitants, and as every public mea- 
sure must affect both classes alike, the members chosen by such 
a part of the people were considered as virtually representing 
all. ‘The claim to representation is acknowledged as belonging 
to all districts and communities, to all classes and interests, 
—but not to all men. Some degree of actual election was held 
necessary to virtual representation. The guardians of the in- 
terest of the county were to be, to use the language of the 
Preamble, ¢ of their own election ;’ though it evidently appears 
from the enactments, that these words imported only an election 
by a considerable portion of them. It is also to be observed, 
that there is no trace in this act, of a care to proportion the num- 
ber of the new representatives to the population of the district, 
though a very gross deviaticn on either side would probably 
have been avoided. 

When we speak of principles on this subject, we are not 
to be understood as ascribing to them the character of rules 
of law, or of axioms of science. They were maxims of con- 
stituticnal policy, to which there is a visible, though not a 
uniform reference in the acts of our forefathers. They were 
more cr less regarded, according to the character of those 
who directed the public councils. The wisest and most ge- 
neroys men made the nearest approaches to their observance ; 
but in the application of these, as well as of all other political 
maxims, it was often necessary to yield to circumstances, to 
watch for opportunities, to consult the temper of the people, 
the condition of the country, and the dispositions of powerful 
leaders. It is from want of due regard to considerations like 
these, that the theory of the English representation has, of late 
years, been disfigured by various sand opposite kinds of reasen- 
ers, Some refuse to acknowledge any principles on this sub- 
ject, but thove most general considerations cf expediency and 
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abstract justice, which are applicable to all governments, and 
to every situation of mankind. But these remote principles 
shed too faint a light to guide us on our path; and can sel- 
dom be directly applied with any advantage to human affairs. 
Others represent the whole Constitution, as contained in the 
written laws; and treat every principle as vague or visionary, 
which is not sanctioned by some legal authority. <A third 
class, considering (rightly) the representation as originating 
only in usage, and incessantly though insensibly altered in the 
course of time, erroneously infer, that it is altogether a matter 
of coarse and confused practice, incapable of being reduced 
to any theory. The truth is, however, that out of the best 
parts of that practice have gradually arisen a body of ma. 
xims, which guide our judgment in each particular case; and 
which, though beyond the letter of the law, are better defin- 
ed, and more near the course of business, than general no- 
tions of expediency.or justice. They are often disregarded, and 
never rigorously adhered to. They have no support but a ge- 
neral conviction, growing with experience, of their fitness and 
value. The mere speculator disdains them as beggarly details— 
the mere lawyer asks for the statute or case on which they rest 
—the mere practical politician scorns them as airy visions. But 
these intermediate maxims constitute the principles of the Bri- 
tish constitution, as distinguished, on the one hand, from ab- 
stract notions of government, and, on the other, from the pro- 
visions of law, or the course of practice. *¢ Civil knowledge,’ 
says Lord Bacon, ‘ is, of all others, the most immersed in mat- 
€ ter, and the hardliest reduced to axioms.’ Politics, there- 
fore, if it should ever be reduced to a science, will require the 
greatest number of intermediate laws, to connect its most gene- 
ral principles with the variety and intricacy of the public con- 
cerns; but in every branch of knowledge, we are told. by the 
same great master, * that while generalities * are barren, and 
* the multiplicity of single facts present nothing but confusion, 
* the middle principles alone are solid, orderly, and fruitful.’ 
The nature of virtual representation may be illustrated by the 
original controversy between Great Britain and America. The 
Aniericans alleged, perhaps untruly, that being unrepresented, 
they could not legally be taxed. ‘They added, with truth, that 
being unrepresented, they ought not constitutionally to be tax- 
ed: But they defended this true position, on a ground untenable 
in argument. They sought for the Constitution in the works 
of abstract reasoners, instead of searching for it in its own an- 
cient and uniform practice. They were told, that virtual, not 
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actual representation, was the principle of the constitution; and 
that they were as much virtually represented as the majority of 
the people of England: And in answer to this, they denied that 
virtual representation was a constitutional principle, instead of 
denying the fuc/, that they were virtually represented. Had 
they chosen the latter ground, their case would have been un- 
answerable. ‘The unrepresented part of England could not be 
taxed, without taxing the represented. ‘The laws affected alike 
the Members who passed them, their constituents, and the rest 
of the people. On the contrary, separate laws might be, and 
were made for America; separate taxes might be, and were laid 
on her. The case of that country, therefore, was the very re- 
verse of virtual representation. Instead of identity, there was 
acontrariety of apparent interest. The English landholder was 
to be relieved by an American revenuc. The prosperity of the 
English manufacturer was supposed to depend on a monopoly 
of the American market. Such a system of governing a great 
nation, was repugnant to the principles of a constitution which 
had solemnly pronounced, that the people of the small territo- 
ries of Chester and Durham, could not be virtually represented 
without some share of actual representation. 

It may be doubted, whether the common opinion that the 
Treaty of Union took away the ancient prerogative of granting 
the elective franchise, can be maintained on grounds of law. 
The letter of the Treaty is silent. The Crown could hardly be 
deprived of such a prerogative by mere implication; and it 
might as well perhaps be inferred, from its provisions, that it 
restrained the King from adding to the number of British Peers, 
as that it disabled him from adding new members to the House 
of Commons. It may be doubted, whether the power is legal- 
ly abolished: But the attempt to resume the exercise of so great 
and dangerous a power, otherwise than by consent of Parlia- 
ment, would undoubtedly be unconstitutional; and the minister 
who advised it would deserve to be impeached. Since its dis- 
use, the Constitution has in other modes shown its tendency, on 
fit occasions, to promote the ascendant of the more important 
interests in the House of Commons. When it became neces- 
sary, at the ireaty of Union, to reduce the number of Scotch 
members in the Parliament of Great Britain, the representatives 
of the boroughs were reduced from sixty-six to fifteen. The 
pooner towns were unfortunately not selected (as afterwards 
in Ireland); but the whole were divided into districts, accord- 
ing to the example of Cromwell’s parliaments. When the like 
necessity arose in the case of Ireland, a similar regard was 
shown to the representation, beth of property and numbers. 

7 
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Sixty-four knights of the shire remained as before. The cities of 
Dublin and Cork continued to elect two citizens for each. Thirs 
ty-one towns next in importance, and the University of Dub- 
lin, were each reduced from two members to one; and the re- 
maining one hundred boroughs were entirely deprived of their 
parliamentary franchise. ‘This measure, combined with the 
grant of the elective franchise to Catholics in 1793, introduced 
a Parliamentary Reform into Ireland which wants little to be 
complete, except the admissibility of Catholics to Parliament, 
and to the higher offices of the State. 

This rare exercise of the power of reformation, was, however, 
more valuable as a declaration of constitutional principle, than 
as a substitute for the ancient prerogative. ‘The period of the 
disuse of that prerogative was in one respect singularly remark- 
able. The want of it would have been little felt in ancient 
times: for few changes then occurred which called for its exer- 
cise. The progress of the nation in numbers and wealth was 
then extremely slow; the establishment of industry in new 
seats was a rare occurrence; the change in the condition and 
importance of various classes of men-was so gradual as scarcely 
to be remarked by contemporary observers. Had no such pre+ 
rogative existed, the only consequence, as far as relates to the 
present view of the subject, would have been, that five or six con- 
siderable towns, not of the first class, would have been without 
representatives. Since the disuse of the prerogative, on the con- 
trary, the progress of population and riches has been more ra- 
pid, and the change in the relative importance of different class- 
es of society greater than during any equal period in the history 
of the world. Villages have since sprung up into immense cities ; 
great manufactures have spread over wastes and mountains; 
ease, comfort and leisure, have introduced, among the middling 
classes of society, their natural companions, curiosity, intelligence, 
boldness; and activity of mind. A much greater proportion of 
the collective knowledge and wealth of the nation has thus fall- 
en to their lot. But the power of establishing some proportion 
between political rights and social importance, was no longer 
exercised. Their constitutional privileges were not increased 
with their consequence in the community. The Constitution 
no longer opened her arms to receive rising classes and com- 
munities into her bosom, as she might have done in preceding 
ages. The regulator dropt from the representative system, at 
the very moment when its action was most necessary to make 
the frame of the government conform to the changes in society. 

The struggles of the Commons of England to possess a share 
ef political powcr, proportioned to their share of property and, 
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knowledge, was the principal cause of the civil wars between 
Charles I. and his Parliament. The Court, blind to the chang- 
es which had been produced on public opinion, laid claims to 
higher authority, at the time when the people were eagerly de- 
sirous of a better secured liberty. We are told by Lord: Cla- 
rendon, that * Lord Keeper Coventry knew the temper, genius, 
‘ and disposition of the country most exactly, and saw their 
‘ spirits grow every day more sturdy, inquisitiye, and impa- 
‘ tient, and therefore naturally abhorred all innovations’ (on the 
side of the Crown), * which he foresaw would produce ruinous 
‘ effects.’ Since the Revolution, a far greater diffusion of pro- 
perty and intelligence has produced a new struggle. Class af- 
ter class, as they rise to consequence, become ambitious of a 
larger share of that collective power which the body of the 
Commons gained from the Crown. While the political public 
was thus augmenting, the Constitution was confined to its for- 
mer dimensions. It was not, however, till the great impulse 
given to English industry, in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that the disparity between the old system of representa- 
tion, and the new state of society, became very remarkable. 
This was very soon followed by the sudden and enormous 
growth of the manufacturing towns. Then, for the first time, 
were seen several of the most important places in the kingdom, 
without any direct share in the national assembly. The new’ 
manufacturing interest itself was left without any additional pro- 
vision for its adequate representation. ‘The original defect of 
our represenfative system, which, while it provided for the in- 
fluence of great property, and secured a regard to the voice of 
the multitude, did not allot a sufficient share of power to the 
middle class, became, in this state of things, more apparent and 
more humiliating. 
It has been the object of this deduction to show, that the pro- 
posed reform is agreeable to the ancient practice of the Consti- 
tution ; that the evil has arisen from the rapid progress of so- 
ciety since the interruption of that practice ; and that its revival, 
under wise regulations, would be a sufficient remedy. If these 
conclusions be just, the safety of this. reform cannot be denied. 
No mati who adopts it is bound, by just inference, to support 
other changes not warranted by the practice of the Constitu- 
tion. He is not to seek that practice in dark or fabulous pe- 
riods ; he is bound to no principle, but that which has been ex- 
plicitly and frequently declared by the Legislature itself, —that 
it is expedient to connect all our great communities with the 
national representation. In paying up the arrears of a repre- 
sentation, unrevised for a century and a half, it is not proposed 
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to make a greater addition to the House of Commons, than Mary 
"Fudor made by her prerogative in five years. A small part of 
what Edward and Elizabeth did to strengthen the Protestant 
interest, is suggested as expedient for healing the wounds of the 
community, and binding numerous classes ef men more firm] 
to the Constitution. It may indeed be objected, under this head 
of safety, that popular elections would introduce into these 
towns the usual consequences of mobs and riots. This appre- 
hension of some of the more opulent inhabitants, might former- 
ly have been excusable; but the experience of the last three 
years may convinee them, that the absence of elections has no 
tendency to preserve their quiet. At any time, indeed, such 
objections show either weak nerves, or obstinate prejudices a- 
gainst the popular parts of the Constitution. There cannot be 
a more unreasonable apprehension, than that an elective system, 
which has for ages been used with advantage and safety in most 
parts of the kingdom, should suddenly prove dangerous and de- 
structive on its extension to a few more towns. 

But though few, who are not determined enemies to all Re- 
form, will deny the safety of the alteration here proposed, 
(though it be obvious that it has fixed and visible boundaries, 
and is wholly unconnected with all projects of indefinite change), 
it may, and doubtless will be, rejected by many opponents of 
‘Innovation as unnecessary, and by many zealous reformers as 
inadequate. 

It is said, that the local interests of the unrepresented towns 
are as fully made known, and as uniformly protected in the 
House of Commons, as those of other places; that due weight 
has always been allowed to their sentiments on national ques- 
tions; and that the prodigious increase of the power of public 
opinion, has procured, for every portion of the people, that de- 
gree of influence on Parliamentary proceedings, which, in for- 
mer ages, they could have obtained only through the channel 
of direct representation. 'The petitions of Birmingham and 
Manchester, it is contended,: are as warmly supported, and as 
fully considered, as those of Liverpool and Bristol: and the 
political sentiments of Yorkshire have always been more regard- 
ed than those of Cornwall.—Although the representation has 
continued unchanged, the course of circumstances has given a 
share of influence on the measures of Parliament, to each class 
and district, proportioned to its relative importance. 

In answer to these arguments, it is not necessary to deny that 
they have #.foundation in truth. It must be admitted, that the 
habitual regard necessarily paid by the Body of the House of 
Commons to the whole people, has, in practice, corrected many 
of the defects of inadequate representation, The influence 
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which the collected opinion of an enlightened nation must pos- 
sess over a legislative assembly of sufficient numbers, deliberat- 
ing in public, and originating in any degree from the people, is 
no doubt a considerable substitute for popular election. It may 
be added, that opinion is a flexible instrument, which ascertains 
the real value of the sentiments of each class, according to the 
nature of the question, and the circumstances of the time, with an 
exactness and delicacy not to be attained by any permanent 
distribution of representatives. 

These observations are sufficient to show, that the members 
of a legislative assembly ought not to consider themselves, as 
delegates from districts, bound by the instructions of their own 
constituents. They show also the convenience of so framing 
the election of a certain portion of the members, as .to render 
them less susceptible of local influence, more impartial, more 
in fact, what all are in law, the representatives of the whole 
people. 

But the useful influence of public opinion, will not be weak- 
er under the amended representation than it is at present. 
There will still remain many defects for it to supply, and many 
irregularities to correct. Can a prudent friend of the Establish- 
ment really think that it is consistent with wise policy, to exclude 
men from the appearance of power, because they have gained a 
great deal of the reality? Democratical ascendency exists in its 
most dangerous form, when numerous bodies have acquired great 
strength from circumstances, and derived no political power 
from the Constitution. The holder of a legal franchise becomes 
attached to the Government. A man who possesses import- 
ance, without a franchise, is apt to imagine that he has grown 
strong, in spite of adverse laws. Our ancient policy did not 
trust the preservation of order and liberty to those general prin- 
ciples of morality which, in all countries, influence the conduct 
of good citizens; it bound all classes, by ties of pride and at- 
tachment, to a system which bestowed important privileges on 
all. As every new class arose, it was fastened to the Govern- 
ment by these constitutional links. This policy left no class 
politically powerful, who did not visibly draw their power from 
the Constitution. 

The elective franchise, when considered with respect to the 
whole community, is indeed chiefly valuable, as a security for 
good government. But, in relation to individuals, it may be 
regarded as an honorary distinction, —the object of theit natural 
and legitimate ambition, which they pursue with eagerness, and 
exercise with pleasure. Its refusal without necessity mortifies 
or irritates. ‘Those feelings are still more natural, to intelligent 
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and wealthy communities, than to individuals,—and the politi- 
cian must not censure them. In their natural state, and under 
skilful management, they are among the strongest holds of a 
political system on the affections of a people. In a great re- 
presented town, almost every man may reasonably expect to 
be an elector: many may held office in their town—some may 
hope to represent it in Pestement. In the lowest of these sta- 
tions; there is room for the display of talent, for the acquirement 
of popularity ;—there is scope for fair ambition. At the return 
of an election, almost every man becomes of some importance. 
It may to some sound trifling to observe, that all these exer- 
tions and pursuits are attended with pleasure, and that the whole 
of those pleasures are far from an imperceptible item in the ac- 
count of national enjoyment... 

But it ought, at least, to be remembered, that the holders 
of such privileges are attached to them, zealous in their de- 
fence, and not fond of sharing them with new partners. They 
all, therefore, feel an interest in preserving the Govern- 
ment, on which their privileges depend ;—they are garrisons, 
placed by the Constitution in these towns, to preserve their 
quiet and ensure their fidelity. The unrepresented towns are 
destitute of these advantages.—There, there are no regular 
channels into which political activity may flow,—no lawful objects 
of local ambition. There are no gradations of employment, 
through which the humble politician may be raised by the good 
will of his neighbours. His ambition is driven to seek illicit 
enjoyments by the severity of hostile laws. There is no ward- 
mote, or common council, in which he can seek distinction— 
no election, in the tumults of which his turbulence has a pe- 
riodical vent. ‘The poor have nothing to bestow by their suf- 
frages, so that the rich are not obliged to pay them even occa- 
sional court. ‘That Bristol and Liverpool a of late been 
more quiet than Manchester and Leeds, may indeed be ascrib- 
ed as much to the nature of their industry, as to their politi- 
.cal situation. Something, however, must be attributed to the 
latter cause. The represented towns were better secured a- 
‘gainst turbulence, and the unrepresented were more exposed to 
it. In manufacturing towns, the want of representation is at- 
tended with another great evil, very much connected with the 
former. ‘The same causes which foster a dangerous disposition 
to disorder and violence, prevent the formation of a magis- 
tracy which might restrain them. In the country of England, 
where the legal power of Justices of the Peace is usually en- 
grafted on the natural authority of a landholder, and where, 
though an officer of the Crown nominates them, character 
and property generally direct his nomination, the administra- 
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tion of the ordinary magistracy is peculiarly easy and hap- 

y- In the manufacturing districts, there are few resident 
Lindholdave, The master manufacturers employ such multitudes 
of workmen as no longer to retain that influence which they pos- 
sess where manufactures subsist on a smaller scale. The fre- 
quency of the disputes between them and their workmen, has in 
some places excluded the masters from the commission of the 
peace. ‘There are no means of governing such towns but a 
municipal constitution, by which they may elect their own ma- 
gistrates. ‘They are in circumstances in which there is no na- 
tural source of authority but popular election. But such a mu- 
nicipal constitution cannot be well disjoined from Parliamentary 
representation. ‘They are successfully combined in the ordi- 
nary course of our Government; and a little reflexion will dis- 
cover, that the connexion is not casual. Men of ability and 
activity undertake the laborious office of magistrates, in order 
to recommend themselves to the favour of their fellow-citizens, 
and to obtain objects of political ambition. They are paid in 
importance, instead of being lowered in the eyes of their fel- 
low-citizens, by receiving salaries. Their political consequence, 
and the dignity of some of the objects to which they may a- 
spire, insensibly strengthen the authority of their magistracies ; 
and the mayor or alderman is more easily obeyed, because he 
may rise to represent his town in Parliament. 

But the main ground of political expediency for this change is, 
that it furnishes the only means of counteracting the growing 
influence of the Crown in the House of Commons. This in- 
fluence may indeed be directly reduced; but it arises out of a 
great variety of offices and establishments, of which the abo- 
lition or vedeiethiin may sometimes be difficult, and the reesta- 
blishment, or even increase of which, may under other cir- 
cumstances become necessary. Direct reduction, therefore, is 
not alone sufficient : and the only simple and permanent means 
of balancing the Parliamentary influence of the Crown, is to 
increase that of the people. Formerly, the great proprietors 
were able to keep the Monarchy in check ; but the increasing 
influence of the Crown on one hand, and the growing inde- 
pendence of the people on the other, have in this important 
particular materially changed the state of our society. The 
Crown and the multitude have risen—the influence of the great 

roprietors has sunk. They are no longer sure of being fol- 


owed by the people, or capable of making head against the 


Crown, without popular support. 

If the influence of the Crown were conducive to the safety 
of the Monarchy, it might be doubted whether this be the mo- 
ment for reducing that influence, or providing securities against 
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it. But the excess of this ministerial influence endangers, in- 
stead of securing the Monarchy. The only danger to which 
that form of government can ever be exposed among us, is its 
becoming unpopular, and being thought inconsistent with li- 
berty. 

The House of Commons itself has also need of being strength- 
ened by popularity. The ascendant which that assembly has 
acquired since the Revolution, has been attended with one 
change, which may ultimately prove fatal to its power. In 
becoming a governing senate, it necessarily lost much of the 
character of a popular representative. That national support 
which rendered it irresistible in all the struggles of the last cen- 
tury, was gradually withdrawn, and at leneth converted into 
a jealousy ; of which, power, wherever it is seated, is the proper 
object. To be a part of a government, and a check on it, are 
things which it is very difficult to reconcile. ‘That assembly, as 
exercising their power, and as a political council, early and of- 
ten for got their old province as a House of Commons. Vifty 
years ago it was said by Mr Burke, that ¢ it could not then, to any 

* popular purpose, be called a House of Commons.’* In 
succeeding times, the deviations from their original character 
became greater and more frequent ; ; and of late years, whether 
from their own fault, or from the skill and malice of their e- 
nemies, it can no longer be asserted that their power is found- 
ed on the confidence and attachment of the people. If this 
state of things should continue, their apparent strength will not 
long conceal their real weakness. The decay of their power 
will soon become visible, and it will perish in the first struggle. 
It will prove alike incapable of controlling the Crown, or of 
protecting it against the violenceof the multitude. A House 
of Commons from which the people is long detached, cannot 
ultimately preserve even its existence. Against these dangers, 
the House of Commons can have no safety but from a new in- 
fusion of that popular spirit which once enabled them to. resist 
and depose kings, and eall new rayal families to the Throne. 
In losing popular attachment, they have lost the only soli 
foundation of their power: They can recover their strength 
only by renewing their alliance with the nation, and multiply- 
ing the ties that connect them with the people at large. 

‘Many of the zealous reformers will doubtless consider this 
addition to the popular representation as inconsiderable, and 
inadequate to the correction of the evils which they discover in 
our government. In point of mere numbers, it is certainly not 
very considerable; but other circumstances are, in these cases, 
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more important than numbers. ‘Twenty members, of popular 
talents and character, representing the most populous districts in 
England, and depending for their seats on popular favour, would 
greatly strengthen the democratical principles in the House of 
Commons. It would be a substantial addition to the power of 
the people. Whoever considers the talent, zeal and activity, 
which must belong to these new members, will soon discover 
that their number would form a most inadequate measure of 
their strength. 

Those who would undervalue this concession, would do well 
to consider how much more they are likely to gain, without pay- 
ing too high a price for it... Do they expect that much more 
will be granted, under the auspices of a constitutional administra- 
tion,—with the acquiescence of the proprietory classes,—and by 
the lawful authority of Parliament? Can they hope to obtain 
more at the present time, consistently with public quiet, the 
maintenance of the Constitution, the execution of the Laws, and 
the security of Property and Life ? 


The Second part of our Plan, would be the adoption of more 
effectual means for the disfranchisement of delinquent boroughs. 
This is a part of the subject, on which the principles are very 
evident; but the means of carrying them into effect are not so 
clear. ‘The elective franchise is a political right, conferred on 
individuals for the public advantage: As such, it may be with- 
drawn for adequate reasons of geveral interest. But it is also a 
privilege and advantage to the holder; of which, without strong 
reasons, he is not to be deprived. It holds a middle station 
between office and property:—like the former, it is a trust; but 
it is one which ought not easily or often to be withdrawn. On 
the other hand, as the advantage of the holder is only one of its 
secondary objects, it has not the sacred-and inviolable nature of 
Property. ‘The supreme power! which gave it, may withdraw 
it—not indeed. on light grounds, but without either that de- 
gree of delinquency, or that ‘sort of evidence, which might be 
required in the forfeiture of a purely private right. It is not, 
either in principle or prudence, variable at will; nor is the Le- 
gislature bound, in its abrogation, to observe the rules of courts 
of judicature. 

The disfranchisement of those boroughs which. have been 
proved to abuse their franchise, is therefore founded on consti- 
tutional principles, as well as warranted by modern practice. 
Where corruption has prevailed to such an extent, and under 
such circuinstances, as to render it possible that its prevalence 
would be permanent, Parliament has in recent times adopted 
measures, which produced practical effects nearly similar to 
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those of actual disfranchisement. The first corrective statute, 
passed for this purpose, was that relating to New Shoreham 
(11 of Geo. III. c. 55.), in which the individual voters, proved 
to be guilty of bribery, were disfranchised by name, and the right 
of voting at future elections for that borough was bestowed on 
the surrounding district, called the Rape of Bramber. In the 
cases of Cricklade and Aylesbury (22 Geo. III. ¢. $1, and 
44 Geo. III. c. 50.), the former part of the precedent was not 
followed. No offenders were disqualified by name; but the 
right of voting for these boroughs was extended to the freehold- 
ers of the adjacent Hundreds. The object of these acts was 
chiefly remedial ;—to substitute a pure constituent body, for one 
that had been found corrupt. It may also be considered as in 
some measure penal; inasmuch as, in the two smaller boroughs 
at least, the addition of so large a body of voters took away the 
whole value and efficacy of the franchise in the hands of the 
old electors. In effect, the right of voting was transferred from 
Shoreham and Cricklade to the surrounding country. Had 
the proceedings on which these acts were founded been consider- 
ed as of a criminal, or even of a judicial nature, it would have 
been impossible to justify their provisions. If they had been 
viewed in that light, it must at once have been seen that they 
inflicted punishment on the pure voters for the offences of 
the impure, and on succeeding generations for the faults of 
the present. But they were measures of local reform; and 
the evidence necessary for them was, not that which justifies 
a conviction for a crime, but that which is sufficient to show the 
propriety of an act of legislation. Other notions, however, pre- 
vailed under the patronage of lawyers, who carried the narrow- 
est habits of their profession into legislative discussions, who 
opposed the above measures, and defeated others equally neces- 
sary of a like nature, with the force of great ability, and’ the 
authority of high station. The utmost subtilty of the rules of 
evidence was enforced ; objections, merely technical, were al- 
lowed to exclude satisfactory information. The English law of 
evidence, singularly, and perhaps excessively narrow and ex- 
clusive in its rules, was permitted to control the inquirieief a 
Legislative Assembly. By these arts of Parliamentary petti- 
fogging, corrupt boroughs have been so frequently rescued from 
the grasp of the law, that it now requires great zeal and patience 
to undertake the seemingly hopeless enterprise of assailing them: 
And it is apparent, that unlses there be some material reforma- 
tion in the law, or, at least, in the practice of Parliament, on this 
subject, it will be in vain to expect success even for these very 
limited reforms. The interest of many individuals is always en- 
gaged in the delinquent borough. ‘The electors in the towa— 
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some of the proprietors in the neighbourhood—the jobbers who 
sell the burgesses—the candidates who have bought, or hope to 
buy them, supported by the fellow-feeling of those who have 
the like interest in other towns,—are a powerful and permanent 

halanx, with whom it is very difficult for the zeal of a few vo- 
worn reformers to cope. The jobbers are well versed in all 
the stratagems of political chicane. ‘They know how to raise a 
clamour in one House, or to split hairs in another ; they harass 
their adversaries by vexatious cavils, and tire them by protract- 
ed discussions; and they generally end in wearing out, if they 
cannot defeat, the most active and able reformers. ‘The success 
of these low expedients, and the countenance shown them by 
the highest and gravest authorities, have done more, perhaps, 
than most modern proceedings, to lower Parliament in the ge- 
neral estimation—to disgust the faithful friends of the Constitu- 
tion—to persuade many moderate reformers, that cautious im- 
provement is as really, though less openly, resisted, than the 
wildest innovation—and to drive virtuous men, despairing of 
constitutional remedies, to the perilous experiments of indefinite 
change. 

It must be allowed, that it is easier to state the mischiefs of the 
present mode of proceeding on this subject, than to suggest an 
unexceptionable and efficacious remedy. * Several plans have, at 
different times, been the subject of consideration. It has been 
proposed, that in all cases where the Committee for the trial of 
a controverted election, shall report the existence of corruption, 
after due notice given to the voters, the Report shall be refer- 
red to another icomdeeens chosen in the same manner, who, 
after hearing evidence on both sides, shall have the power to 
decide, whether the franchise of the borough shall not be trans- 
ferred to some other community. The decision of this second 
Committce might be made final ; or, if that were thought too 
much, the iieatd taken before the Committee might be made 
the only proof which either House of Parliament were to re- 
ceive, on the case. If either of these proceedings were thought 
too great a departure from former practice, they might be mo- 
dei... :d in more than one way. ‘The concurrence of two-thirds 
of the Committee, for instance, might be made necessary to the 
determination. The Report might be referred to a Committee 
of the Lords, constituted in the same manner as the Election 
Committees of the Commons; and their assent might be made 
necessary to the transfer.—But this is not the time, or the place, 
for the discussion of particular remedies. It perhaps deserves 
consideration, whether, if any change were to be alle, it would 
not be convenient to introduce a scale of proceedings suited to 
the varigus degrees of corruption discovexed in different casés. 
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In the least degree, a suspension of the franchise might be suf- 
ficient ; in a higher, the delinquent borough might be deprived 
of one of its members; the strongest remedy being reserved for 
the most ageravs ated cases. 

Our principles would naturally lead to a transfer of the for- 
feited franchises, as the cases arose, to unrepresented towns, of a 
population of 15,000 and upwards, till all these communities were 
_ fully and directly represented. But as the increase of the num- 
ber of the House of Consnope.! is a great inconvenience, it would 
probably be more expedient, to employ the first ten forfeitu.es 
in reducing that Assembly, to its, present number; to whjch 
twenty would be added, if, the first article of the plan were 
ado} ted. 

Ther e is no doubt that if the power of disfranchisement were 
vigorously exercised, it would not only speedily reduce this ex- 
cess, but would regularly continue to, recruit, the popular repre- 
sentation. It would also, in no. very long time, greatly abate, 
at least, that venality which, having become more notorious, 
and being more skilfully displayed in, modern times, has deep- 
ly impaired the general reverence for the Constitution. 

However admirable the result of a political system may be, it 
is a great misfortune that the means by which its institutions are 
executed should be strongly disapproved by the plain sense and 
natural feelings of men... A scandal is always a great source of 
weakness. It lessens the attachment, and alienates the opinion 
of the majority; and may ultimately, undermine the foundations 
of any Government. The removal of a scandal is itself a suf- 
ficient reason for reform. 

Some may perhaps wonder, that disfranchisement is so strict- 
ly limited to the cases ;in which corruption has, been proved. 
Many of the moderate reformers have proposed to extend it 
much farther, and. to, apply it to all cases where there was no 
likelihood of a pure or dependent, exercise of the right of 
election. The plan of Mr Pitt, proposed. to purchase the elec- 
tive privilege from fifty of the more inconsiderable boroughs 
who should be willing to part with it... Mr Lambton, a gentle- 
man equally respectable for character, talents and) public prin- 
ciple, proposes to abolish all corrupt, decayed, and dependent 
boroughs. It will be sufficient, for the present purpose, ver 
shortly to state one or two of the numerous objections whieh 


present themselves to these more extensive plans. In the first 
place, no such disfranchisement is known to the practice, or 
even the principles, of the British Constitution, It has often 
bestowed the elective franchise on grounds of general utility ; 
but it has never, on such grounds alone, taken that franchise 
away. All political questions, indeed, are to be determined on 
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the principles of wility: But it is very useful to a free common- 
wealth to adhere to its fundamental institutions ; and whenever 
a substantial reform can be effected agreeably to theit princi- 
ples, it is generally unwise, for the sake of quicker reformation, 
to act on maxims hitherto untried. The Reform here proposed 
is limited by the practice of the English Constitution. It pro- 
poses nothing unauthorized by that practice; and it offers that 
security to all who adopt it against its leading to consequences 
which cannot be foreseen or conjectured. ‘The more extensive 
plan, on the-other hand, quits the solid ground of the practice 
of the Constitution, and ventures on the slippery path of gene- 
ral speculation. It necessarily appeals to principles, which, in 
the hands of other men, may become instruments of farther, and 
of boundless alteration. Secondly, We doubt whether the cau- 
tion, hitherto observed in this respect, be not founded on true 
wisdom. It is the policy of a free state to keep up the import- 
ance and dignity of popular privileges. ‘The right of election, 
the first of them all, ought to be held high. The Body of 
Electors ought to be considered as a sort of nobility, from which 
the members are not to be too easily degraded. As a Monar- 
chy and Aristocracy have their splendour, so Democracy has 
its own peculiar dignity, which is chiefly displayed in the exer- 


cise of this great right. There is something, in our opinion, 

truly republican in the policy which places the elective franchise 

and the royal dignity on the same footing—which secures both 

from wentg destroyed on mere speculations of general conve- 
c 


nience, and which pronounces the forfeiture of both, only where 
there is a gross and flagrant violation of the trust from which 
they are derived. Thirdly, It must be observed, that the power 
of disfranchisement is capable of great and dangerous abuse. 
The majority of a legislative body might employ it to perpetuate 
their own ‘superiority, and to destroy every power that could 
withstand them. Ifthe example were once sct, of using it on 
mere grounds of convenience, it would be easy to find, on every 
occasion, plausible pretexts of that nature. As long as it is 
confined to cases of delinquency, it cannot be so abused; but if 
it were once freed from that restraint, it would become unlimit- 
ed, or, in other words, despotic. 

The transfer of forfeited franchise to populous communities af- 
fords a most convenient means of quietly widening the basis of 
Representation. It bestows the privilege on every numerous 
body, in proportion as they are ambitious to acquire it, and 
well qualified to exercise it. Political power is thus made to 
follow in the train of knowledge and wealth; and the Consti- 
tution perpetually, but insensibly, adapts itself to the progress of 
ciyilzation. A representative system thus restored to its origi- 
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nal flexibility, may, like the works of nature, perpetuate itself 
by constant “change, and always yield some ground to progres- 
sive opinion without struggle or conflict, without humiliation 
or defeat. 

Besides these great ends, it might, in process of time, be sub- 
servient to other } purposes. A Colonial Representation may one 
day be considered as a probable means of preserving the unity 
of the empire-—Such a representation, combined with other 
means, might also open honourable seats for the monied inter- 
est, if measures of reform should be found to have too much 
narrowed their access to Parliament. If some representatives 
were in time to be allowed to learned societies, it would not be 
a greater novelty than the grant of that privilege to the two 
Universities by James I. "If occasion were taken to give an ad- 
ditional member to the University of Dublin, one member to 
that of Edinburgh, and one to the other Scotch Universities, 
(the votes of each being proportioned to the number of stu- 
dents), the direct share of science in the national representation 
would not be enormous. It would be easy to show, by other 
examples, the use to which the ample fund of forfeited franchise 
might in time be turned; but the above are perhaps more than 
enough, where the object i is to suggest illustrations of a princi- 
ple, not parts of a plan. 


Our Third head will comprehend a few observations on the 
representation of Scotland; which, being of a nature quite un- 
like that of England, requires a sep: arate consideration. The 
reader will observe, that this question is perfectly distinct from 
thet of a Reform of the Scotch Boroughs, which has been prose- 
euted by Lord Archibald Hamilton with so much ability and 
persev erance. The object of the latter is only such an improve- 
ment in the election of the Magistrates and Town Councils of 
the boroughs, as may ensure a right administration of their re- 
venue and police, in which scandalous abuses have been proved 
to be generally prevalent. - It would be a strange objection to 
such an alteration to say, that it may incidentally, and ina 
small degree, affect the election of the fifteen Commissioners 
for Scotch Boroughs. That man must indeed be a sturdy zea- 
lot on the side of abuse, who should object to the correction of 
such acknowledged-corruptions, merely because it gave a little 
influence to the people of these towns in the choice of their 
members. 

In Scotland, there is no popular election: All the Boroughs 
are in the hands of what would in England be called Close Cor- 
porations. The whole number of voters for the thirty-three 
Counties of Scotland is about 2700; the greatest number in any 
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single county does not exceed 300; and in some, they are we 
believe less than thirty. This is not the Constitution of Eng- 
land.—The English representation is a combination of Aristo- 
cracy and Democracy, in almost all their possible forms and 
degrees: to which the Scotch mode of election is as opposite as 
Universal Suffrage itself. The freedom of England is the se- 
curity for the good government of Scotland; but the English 
Constitution, in its highest sense, has not been communicated to 
the Scotish nation. e are not so sunk in Toryism as to ima- 
gine that it is possible to have the oe Constitution without 
popular election, Of all the practical irregularities in our Go- 
vernment, perhaps, the condition of the people of Scotland is 
the most striking. The most timid reasoners have generally 
confessed, that political privileges may be diffused in propor- 
tion to the diffusion of morality and knowledge: Yet the body 
of the people of Scotland, celebrated throughout Europe for 
intelligence, for virtue, for a sober and considerate character, 
are rigorously excluded from all direct influence on the Nation- 
al Councils. 

The right of election in Scotch counties is so foreign to the 
present usages of England, that it may be difficult to give an 
account of it, in. few words, to an English reader. It is confined 
to those who hold land to a certain extent directly of the King. 
‘ Hence,’ says Mr Wight, whose work is an authority on 
Scotch Election Law, ‘many persons are possessed of large 
estates, who are incapable to elect or be elected commissioners 
to Parliament, because they only hold them of subjects supe- 
riors ; while, on the other hand, many, by holding immediate- 
ly of the Crown, are entitled to that privilege, although their 
estates (consisting of a bare superiority) do not perhaps yield 
them a penny in the year.’* By the original constitution of 
the Scotish Pisliament, no landholders were required to be 
present, except those who were called by the ancient statutes 
* Freeholders of the King;’ that is, tenants in chief of the 
Crown. When the representation of counties was introduced 
by James the First in 1427, the right to elect representatives 
was of course confined to these tenants in chief, who, amidst all 
successive changes of the law, have continued exclusively to pos- 
sessit. If A, being a tenant of the Crown in capite, conveys 
all his land to B, to be holden of himself; A remains the tenant 
of the Crown, and retains, as such, a right to vote for the land, 
though the use and profit of it be completely transferred to B. 
B, the proprietor, has no vote; while A, who continues to be his 


* Wight on Parliament, Book III. ch. 2. 
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superior, is the voter. Superiority to which the right of suf- 
frage is annexed, may be entirely separated from any beneficial 
interest in the land. Votes, in right of land, may thus be 
possessed by those who are not landholders. Many voters in 
most counties in Scotland are in this predicament; and there 
does not seem to be any legal impediment, except in the case 
of entailed estates, to the universal separation of the right of 
suffrage from the property of thesoil. In proposing a remedy 
for this case, it would be wise to give no disturbance to esta- 
blished rights, and to allow the present Freeholders to retain 
their suffrage. It would be perhaps sufficient, in addition to 
them, to give the right of voting to-all proprietors of land 
of a certain value, whatever their tenure might be. The pre- 
sent qualification of commissioners of supply, (2. e. commission- 
ers of the land tax), which is about 10/. Sterling a year, might 
be adopted, in the case of the new freeholders. 

In the boroughs, it might be sufficient, if the right of voting 
at the election of the tow va-council were, in towns above a cer- 
tain population, to be vested in those burgesses who occupy te- 
nements of a yearly rent to be specially fixed. In that case, 
the right of chusing delegates to elect the members, might con- 
tinue as at present; and provision might be made to give that 
permanency to the power of the magistrates, which the duties 
of that office require. In_ those inconsiderable villages, which 
form the majority of the Scotch boroughs, it may be doubted 
whether the resident burgesses could be moulded into a good 
constituent body. In great cities, such for example as Edin- 
burgh, where the more considerable inhabitants are seldom bur- 
gesses, some share of privilege might be bestowed on such 
householders as occupied tenements of double or treble the 
yearly rent, which should be fixed on as the qualification of 
burgesses. 


In returning to English representation, the means of reduc- 
ing the expense of elections, form a separate and very import- 
ant branch of the subject. In all elections, great expense aids 
the natural power of the highest wealth; and in the same pro- 
portion, lessens both the importance of the smaller proprietors, 
and the efficacy of public opinion. The power of great pro- 
perty is indeed a principle of liberty, as well as of order. It 
opposes a sort of hereditary tribuneship to the Crown, and it fur- 
nishes a body of mild magistrates, whose natural and almost 
unfelt authority often prevents the necessity of egal restraint, 
or military interference. But this useful power, which must 
always be strong, in proportion as liberty is secure, may be car- 

© 
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ried to an excess. The great expenses of county elections, which 
deter men of moderate fortune from competition for a seat, are 
justly complained of. Something might be done to abate this 
inconvenience, by authorizing the Sher: ff in the greatest coun- 
ties, to take the poll at di fivrent places in succession. The laws 
against treating, and the payment of expenses, have hitherto 
been always either inactive or vexatious. ‘They have in ge- 
neral been disregarded ; and in the few instances in. which 
they have been enforced, it has been either as an election 
manceuvre, or for the gratification of personal malice. 

After all, however, the power of great wealth in counties, exer- 
cised quietly in the form of permanent influence, and blended 
with feelings of respect and attachment towards the hereditary 
owners of the soil, is not to be regarded as altogether an unmixed 
evil. It is in the elections for owns, that the action of wealth is 
most undisguised and odious: and the most inconvenient instan- 
ces of it arise, perhaps, from the right of non-resident freemen 
to vote for great towns. ‘These non-residents, now spread in 
great numbers over the country, are in general of the lowest 
condition, unable to defray the charge of going to the place of 
election, and willing to vote for any c: indidate who will pay for 
the pleasures of their journey. They are often numerous e- 
nough to decide the election; so that the chance of success may 
be exactly determined, by knowing how much each candidate 
can afford to spend. Venality has here no decent disguise. 
The power of wealth is not purified by association with better 
feelings. There are not here, as in cases of the permanent in- 
fluence of property, any long habits of respect for superiority, 
or any sentiments of gratitude for kindness: The effect of this 
is an undisguised triumph of money alone over aaa of 

natural influence. The manufacturer, the trader, the landhold- 
er of the neighbouring county, are put to flight by an adven- 
turer, who need not possess even wealth, if he can dispose of a 
sum large enough to purchase the votes of non-resident voters. 
The obvious remedy for this grievance would be, to require 
every freeman to be resident in the borough for which he claims 
to vote, for six months previous to the day of election,—accord- 
ing to the present law, in those rights of voting which depend 
on inhabitancy. * 


Fifthly, It is to be observed, that a repeal of the disabilities 
which affect the Catholics, may, in one point of view, be consi- 
dered as a measure of Reform. It is in itself just and wise: the 


* St. 26 G. III. c. 100. 
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majority of its friends are not reformers; and its necessity is 
demonstrated by arguments which are wholly unconnected with 
any change i in the frame of Parliament. But it is also a conse- 

quence from the principles of representation which we have been 
endeavouring to establish. The English Catholics are a large 
and respectable body of men, who do not possess the elective 
franchise. ‘The class is unrepresented, and possesses no political 
security for its common interest, which is the enjoyment of reli- 
gious liberty. The Irish Catholics, indeed, possess the elective 
franchise; but they are inadequately represented, because they 
cannot chuse members who, being of the same faith with them- 
selves, have a like interest in defending the free exercise of their 
religious worship. ‘The Catholics probably form a fifth part 
of the inhabitants of the British islands. ‘That so great a body 
should be left without representatives, or restricted from chus- 
ing those who are best qualified to guard their highest interest, 
is not a casual or trivial irregularity, but a great ‘practical evil, 

and a gross departure from all our ancient principles of repre- 
sentation. 


The only matter which remains for consideration, is, whether 
any change : should be made in the Duration of Parliaments. It 


is here place od last, because it seems to be the Reform which 
ought to be last in the order of time. As long as every other 
part of the elective system continues, it is doubtful whether more 
frequent elections would not rather increase, than diminish, both 
the power of wealth and the influence of the Crown. It is true 
that, on the eve of a general election, a septennial Parliament has 
commonly shown more deference for the opinions of their con- 
stituents, than on other occasions. But, on the other hand, the 
more frequent occurrence of a rutnous expense, would deter pru- 
dent and respectable men from offe ring themselves; and might 
thus throw a greater number of seats into the hands of adven- 
turers, or of the Court. When the expense of elections, how- 
ever, is reduced, and the basis of representation widened, we 
are clearly of opinion that it will be also proper to shorten the 
duration of Parliament. 

The principle of short Parliaments was solemnly declared at 
the Revolution. On the 29th of January 1689, seven days after 
the Convention was assembled, the following Resolution was 
adopted by the House of Commons. * Resolved, That a Com- 
mittee be ‘appointed to bring in general heads of such things 
as are absolutely necessary to be considered, for the better se- 
curing our Religion, Laws, and Liberties. * Of this Committee 
Mr Somers was one. On the 2d of February, Sir George 
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Treby, from the Committee thus appointed, reported the ge- 
neral heads on which they had agreed. The 11th article of 
these general heads was as follows. ‘ That the” too long con- 
tinuance of the same Parliament be prevented.’ On the 4th 
of February it was ordered, ‘ That it be referred to the Com- 
mittee to distinguish such general heads as are introductive of 
new laws, from those that are declaratory of ancient rights.’ 
On the 7th of the same month, the Committee made their Second 
Report; and, after going through the declaratory part, which 
constitutes the Bill of Rights as it now stands, proposed the fol- 
lowing, among other clauses, relating to the introduction of new 
Jaws.—* And towards the making a more firm and perfect set- 
tlement of the said Religion, Laws, and Liberties, and for reme- 
dying several defects and inconveniences; It is proposed and 
advised by * Commons, that there be provision, 
by new laws, made in such manner, and with such limitations, 
as by the wisdom and justice of Parliament shall be considered 
and ordained in the particulars; and in particular, and to the 
purposes following, viz. for preventing and for pre- 
venting the too long continuance of the same Parliament.’ 
The articles which required new laws being thus distinguished, 
It was resolved on the following day, on the motion of Mr 
Somers, ‘ ‘That it be an instruction to the said Committee, to 
connect, to the vote of the Lords, such part of the heads passed 
this House yesterday as are declaratory of ancient rights ; 
leaving out such parts as are introductory of new laws.’ The 
declaratory articles were accordingly formed into the Declara- 
tion of Rights; and in that state were, by both Houses, pre- 
sented to the Prince and Princess of Orange, and accepted by 
them, with the Crown of England. But the articles introduc- 
tive of new laws, though necessarily omitted in a Declaration 
of Rights, had been adopted without a division by the House 
of Commons; who thus, at the very moment of the Revolution, 
determined, ‘ that a firm and perfect settlement of the Religion, 
Laws, and Liberties, ’ required provision by a new law, for pre- 
venting the too long continuance of the same Parliament. ? 

But thongh the principle of New Parliaments was thus so- 
lemnly recognised at the Revolution, the time of introducing 
the new law, the means by which its object was to be attained, 
and the precise term to be fixed for the Duration of Parliament, 
were reserved for subsequent deliberation. Attempts were made 
to give effect to the principle in 1692 and 1693, by a Triennial 


* This blank is left for ‘ the Lords,’ in case of the concurrence 
of that House. 
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Bill. In the former year, it passed both Houses, but did not 
receive the Royal assent. In the latter, it was rejected by the 
House of Commons. In 1694, after Sir John Somers was rais- 
ed to the office of Lord Keeper, the Triennial Bill passed in- 
to a law. It was not confined, like the bills under the same 
title, in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II, (and with which 
it is too frequently confounded) to provisions for securing the 
frequent sitting of Parliament. It for the first time limited their 
duration. Till the passing of this bill, Parliament, unless dis- 
solved by the King, might legally have continued till the de- 
mise of the Crown, its only natural and necessary termination. 

The Preamble* is deserving of serious consideration. * Where- 
as, by the ancient laws and statutes of this kingdom, frequent 
Parliaments ought to be held; and whereas frequent and new 
Parliaments tend very much to the happy union and good a- 
greement of the King and People.” The act then proceeds, 
in the first section, to provide for the frequent holding of Par- 
liaments, according to the former laws; and in the second and 
third sections, by enactments which were before unknown to our 
laws, to direct, that there shall be a new Parliament every three 
years, and that no Parliament shall have continuance longer 
than three years at the farthest. Were, as at the time of the 
Declaration of Rights, the holding of Parliaments is carefully 
distinguished from their election: ‘The two parts of the Pream- 
ble ae separately to each of these objects: The frequent hold- 
ing of Parliaments is declared to be conformable to the ancient 
laws; but the frequent election of Parliament is considered on- 
ly es a measure highly expedient on account of its tendency 
to preserve Harmony between the Government and the People. 

The principle of the Triennial Act, therefore, seems to be 
of as high constitutional authority as if it had been inserted in 
the Bill of Rights itself, from which it was separated only that 
it might be afterwards carried into effect in a more convenient 
manner. The particular term of three years is an arrangement 
of expediency, to which it would be folly to ascribe any great 
’ importance. This act continued in force only for twenty years. 
Its opponents have often expatiated on the corruption and dis- 
order in elections, and the instability in the national councils 
which prevailed during that period. But the country was then 
so much disturbed by the weakness of a new government, and 
the agitation of a disputed succession, that it is impossible to 
ascertain whether more frequent elections had any share in aug- 
menting the disorder. Atthe accession of George I. the dura- 
tion of Parliament was extended to seven years, by the famous 
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statute called the Septennial Act, * of which the preamble as- 
serts, that the last provision of the Triennial Act ‘ if-it should 
continue, may probably at this juncture, when a restless and 
Popish faction are designing and endeavouring to renew the re- 
bellion within this kingdom, and an invasion from abroad, be 
destructive to the peace and security of the government.’ This 
allegation is now ascertained to have been perfectly true. There 
is the most complete historical evidence that all the Tories of the 
kingdom were then engaged in a conspiracy to effect a counter 
revolution; to wrest from the people all the securities which 
they had obtained for liberty ; to brand them as rebels, and to 
stigmatise their rulers as usurpers; and to reestablish the prin- 
ciples of slavery, by the restoration of a family, whose claim to 
power was founded on their pretended authority. It is beyond 
all doubt, that a general election at that period would have en- 
dangered all these objects. In these circumstances the Septen- 
nial Act was passed, because it was necessary to secure Liberty. 
But it was undoubtedly one of the highest exertions of the legisla- 
tive authority. It was a deviation from the course of the Con- 
stitution too extensive in its effects, and too dangerous in its 
example, to be warranted by motives of political expediency. 
It could be justified only by the necessity of preserving liberty, 
The Revolution itself, was a breach of the laws; and it was as 
reat a deviation from the principles of the Monarchy, as the 
ptennial Act could be from the Constitution of the House of 
Commons :—and the latter can only be justified by the same 
ground of necessity, with that glorious Revolution of which it 
probably contributed to preserve—(would to God we could say 
to perpetuate) the inestimable blessings. 

It has been said by some, that as the danger was temporary, 
the law ought to have been passed only for a time, and that it 
should have been delayed till the approach of a general elec- 
tion should ascertain, whether a change in the temper of the 
people had not rendered it unnecessary. But it was necessary, 
at the instant, to confound the hopes of conspirators, who were 
then supported and animated by the prospect of a general elec- 
tion; and if any period had been fixed for its duration, it might 
have weakened its effect, as a declaration of the determined re- 
solution of Parliament to stand or fall with the Revolution. 

It is now certain, that the conspiracy of the Tories against 
the House of Hanover, continued till the last years of the reign 
of George II. ‘The Whigs, who had preserved the fruits of the 
Revolution, and upheld the tottering Throne of the Hanoverian 
Family during half a century, were, in this state of things, un- 
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willing to repeal a law, for which the reasons had not entirely 
ceased. ‘The hostility of the Tories to the Protestant succes- 
sion was not extinguished, till the appearance of their leaders 
at the Court of King George the Third, proclaimed to the 
world their hope, that Jacobite principles might reascend the 
Throne of England with a Monarch of the House of Brunswick. 
The effects of the Septennial Act on the Constitution, were 
materially altered in the late reign, by an innovation in the ex- 
ercise of the prerogative of dissolution. This important prero- 
gative is the buckler of the Monarchy—it is intended for great 
emergencies, when its exercise may be the only means of avert- 
ing immediate danger from the Throne,—it is strictly a defensive 
right. As no necessity arose, under the two first Georges, for 
its defensive exercise, it lay, during that period, in a state of 
almost total inactivity. It was exercised without any political 
object, and, as it seems, merely for the purpose of selecting the 
most convenient seasons for ee Only one Parliament, 
under these two Princes, was dissolved till its seventh year. 
The same inoffensive maxims were pursued during the early 
part of the reign of George the Third. For the first time, in 
the year 1784, the power of dissolution, hitherto reserved for 
the defence of the Monarchy, was employed to support the 
power of an Administration. The majority of the House of 
Commons had, in 1782, driven one Administration from office, 
and compelled another to retire. The right of the House of 
Commons to interpose, with decisive weight, in the choice of 
Ministers, as well as the adoption of measures, seemed by these 
vigorous exertions to be finally established. George the Second 
had, indeed, often been compelled to receive Ministers whom 
he hated ; but his successor, more tenacious of his prerogative, 
and more inflexible in his resentment, did not so easily brook 
the subjection to which he thought himself about to be reduced. 
In 1784, he again saw his Ministers threatened with expulsion 
by a majority of the House of Commons. He found a Prime 
Minister who, trusting to his popularity, ventured to make com- 
mon cause with the King, and to brave that Parliamentary dis- 
approbation to which the prudence or principle of both his pre- 
decessors had induced them to yield. Mr Pitt persisted in hold- 
ing office, in defiance of the opinions of a majority of the House 
of Commons. He thus established a precedent, which, if fol- 
lowed, would have deprived that body of the advantages it had 
gained in the two preceding reigns. Not content with this great 
victory, he proceeded, by a dissolution of Parliament, to inflict 
such an exemplary punishment on the same majority, as might de- 
ter all future majorities from following their dangerous example. 
The Ministers of 1806 gave some countenance to Mr Pitt’s 
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precedent, by a very reprehensible dissolution: But in 1807, its 
full consequences were unfolded. ‘The House of Commons was 
then openly threatened with dissolution, if a majority should vote 
against Ministers; and in pursuance of this threat, the Parlia- 
ment was actually dissolved. From that moment, the new pre- 
rogative of penal dissolution was added to all the other means of 
Ministerial influence: Every man who now votes against Mi- 
nisters, endangers his seat by his vote. Ministers have acquired 
a power, in many cases‘more important than that of bestowing 
honours or rewards. It now rests with them to determine, whe- 
ther Members shall sit securely for four or five years longer, 
or be instantly sent to their constituents, at the moment when 
the most violent, and perhaps the most unjust prejudice has 
been excited against them. ‘The security of seats in Parliament 
is made to depend on the subserviency of majorities. 

Of all the silent revolutions which have materially changed the 
English Government, without any alteration in the letter of the 
law, there is, perhaps, none more fatal to the Constitution than 
this power of penal dissolution, thus introduced by Mr Pitt, and 
strengthened by his followers: And it isthe more dangerous, be- 

cause it is hardly capable of being counteracted by direct laws. 
The prerog: itive of dissolution, ‘being a mean of defence on 
sudden emergencies, is scarcely to be limited by law. There 
is, however, an indirect, but effectual mode of meeting its abuse. 
By shortening the duration of Parliaments, the punishment of 
dissolution will be divested of its terrors, While its defensive 
power will be unimpaired, its efficacy, as a means of influence, 
will be nearly destroyed. ‘The attempt to reduce Parliameut to 
a greater degree of dependence, will thus be defeated; due re- 
paration be made to the Constitution; and future Ministers 
taught, by a useful example of just ret taliatic m, that hae Crown 
is not likely to be finally the gainer, in struggles to convert a 
necessary prerogative into a means of unconstitutional influence. 
o 

We endeavoured, on a former occasion, * to prove by argu- 
ments, of which we have yet seen no refutation, that Universal 
Suffrage would be an institution hostile to liberty; that law- 
givers ‘chosen by all might naturally disregard important inter- 
ests of society, or oppress great classes of men: while a repre- 
sentative assembly, elected by considerable bodies of all classes, 
must generally prove a faithful and equal guardian of the rights 
and interests of all men. We have now endeavoured to show, 
that the English representation was actually founded on these 
first principles of political theory : That the tendency of that 
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representation has always been, to make as near approaches to- 
wards reducing them to practice, as the irregularity and coarse- 
ness of human affairs would allow :—And that the unrepresent- 
ed state of great communities in the present age, has sprung 
from the disuse, and may be remedied by the revival, of our an- 
cient constitutional principles. Having, in the first place, re- 
sisted plans of change, which could neither be attempted with- 
out civil war, nor accomplished without paving the way for ty- 
ranny, we have now presumed to propose a scheme of refor- 
mation, which would immediately infuse a new popular spirit 
into the House of Commons, and provide means for gradually 
correcting every real inadequacy of representation in future 
times; which would be carried on, solely by the principles, and 
within the pale of the Constitution ; where the repair would be 
in the style of the building, and contribute to strengthen, with- 
out disfiguring, an edifice still solid and commodious, as well 
as magnificent and venerable. 

Moderate Reformers have been asked, by the most formida- 
ble of their opponents, at what period of history was the House 
of Commons in the state to which you wish to restore it ?* 
An answer may now be given to that triumphant question. 
Had the object of the moderate reformer been total change, he 
might be called upon to point out some former state of the re- 
presentation, which he would in all respects prefer to the pre- 
sent. But it is a part of his principle, that the institutions of 
one age can never be entirely suitable to the condition of an- 
other. It was well said by an English politician of keen and 
brilliant wit, that ‘ neither king nor people would now like just 
the original Constitution, without any varyings.’+ It is suf- 
ficient for the ‘ Whig, or Moderate Reformer’ (for Mr Can- 
ning has joined them, and we do not wish to put them asunder) 
to point out a period when the Constitution was in one respect 
better, inasmuch as it possessed the means of regulating and 
equalizing the representation. Its return to the former state, 
in that particular only, would be sufficient for the attainment 
of al! his objects. 

If no conciliatory measures on this subject be adopted, there 
is great reason to apprehend that the country will be reduced 
to the necessity of chusing between different forms of Despot- 
ism. For it is certain, that the habit of maintaining the forms 
of the Constitution by a long system of coercion and terror, 
must convert it into an absolute monarchy. It is equally evi- 
dent, from history and experience, that revolutions effected by 


* Mr Canning’s Speech at Liverpoul, p. 45. 
+ Political Thoughts, &c. by the Marquis of Halifax, p. 69. 
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violence, and attended by a total change in the fundamental 
laws of a commonwealth, have a natural tendency to throw a 
power into the hands of their leaders, which, however disguis- 
ed, must in truth be unlimited and dictatorial. The restraints 
of law and usage necessarily cease. The factious among the 
partisans of the revolution, and the animosity of those whom 
it has degraded or despoiled, can seldom be curbed by a gentler 
hand than that of absolute power; and there is no situation of 
human affairs, in which there are stronger temptations to those 
arbitrary measures of which the habit alike unfits rulers and na- 
tions from performing their parts in the system of liberty. 

If, on the other hand, a plan of Constitutional Reform were 
heartily adopted by an Administration, it might reasonably be 
hoped that the benefits of such an adoption would extend be- 

yond the immediate effects of the Reform itself. It would be a 
— that the Ministers who adopted it, would carry a liberal, 
popular, and reforming spirit into every branch of their Admi- 
nistration ; that they would not only practise economy and re- 
trenchment, and observe moderation in enforcing, as well as 
lenity in executing the laws, but employ the utmost zeal in all 
subordinate, though important improvements; that they would 
undertake the reform of the Criminal, and, where necessary, of 
the Civil Code; that they would begin the gradual abolition of 
restraints on Industry and Commerce; and complete the still 
unfinished fabric of Religious Liberty. Such a Government, 
which must derive its chief hopes of strength from popular sup- 
port, would honestly desire to consult the opinions, and, as far 
as possible, to satisfy the wishes of the people. A fair trial 
would then be made, whether the people could be conciliated 
by confidence, and would support a Government that put its trust 
in them. On the issue of the experiment, the existence of such 
an Administration must depend. By its failure, the situation 
of the country could hardly be made worse than it now is. By 
its success, the King of England, reinstated in the hearts of his 
people, at the head of a contented and united nation, would re- 
sume his high station in the system of Europe, and, as became 
a Constitutional Monarch, mediate with decisive effect between 
the contending powers of Revolution and Despotism; instead 
of beholding, as at present, the strength of this great nation 
palsied by internal distractions ; his Ministers, despised by his 
Royal Allies for inability to aid them; and their professions of 
neutrality scorned by those nations struggling for liberty, who 
see English Councils still directed by members of the Congress 
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Vol. VIII. of Medical Transactions, published by the College of 
Physicians in London, with coloured Plates. 12s. boards. 

A Taxicological Chart, in which are exhibited, at one view, the 
Symptoms, Treatment, and Modes of detecting the various Poisons, 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, according to the latest Experi- 
ments and Observations (most respectfully dedicated to the Royal 
Humane Society), by a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on Variolous Inoculation and Vaccination, in a Let- 
ter to a Friend ; with an Appendix, containing some Remarks on the 
Extension of Small-pox in the town of Melksham and its Vicinity. 
By J.F. Hulbert. 

Le Dentiste de la Jeunesse, or the Way to have sound and beau- 
tiful Teeth. By J. R. Duval. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

The Hunterian Oration, delivered before the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, on Monday, February 21st, 1820. By A. Car- 
lisle. 4to. 4s. sewed. 

Popular Observations on Regimen and Diet, with Rules and Re- 
gulations in regard to Health. By John Tweed. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
boards. 

An Essay on Mercury; wherein are presented Formule for some 
Preparations of this Metal. By David Davies. 2s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the History and Cure of Febrile Diseases, more par- 
ticularly as they appear in the West Indies amongst the Soldiers of 
the British Army. By Robert Jackson, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. XI. Part I. of Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published 
by the Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 8vo. Plates. 
9s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Plague, designed to prove it Contagious, from 
Facts. By Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner, M.D. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indigestion. By J. Woodforde, 
M.D. 2s. 6d. 

A Short Description of the Human Muscles, arranged as they 
appear on Dissection. By John Innes. New Edition, with seven- 
teen Engravings. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Medical and Surgical Journal (published quarterly.) No. LX VI. 
4s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vol. XXXIX., being the concluding Part of the New Cyclopedia, 
or Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. By A- 
braham Rees. 3/. 

An Account of the Improvements on the Estates of the Marquis 
of Stafford, with Remarks. By James Loch. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
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The Shooter’s Companion. By T. B. Johnson. 5s. 6d. boards. 

The Improvement of English Roads urged, during the existing 
Dearth of Employment for the Poor. 2s. 

The Athenian Oracle Abridged; containing the most valuable 
Questions and Answers in the Volumes of the Original Work,—on 
History, Philosophy, Divinity, Love, and Marriage. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

No. XXXI. of the British Review. 8vo. 

No. II. of Annals of Oriental Literature. 8vo. 5s. 

Aphorisms, or a Glance at Human Nature. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Claims at the Coronation. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Vol. XXII. of the Encyclopedia Londinensis, or Universal Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Provost, from Captain 
Brown, Superintendant of the Edinburgh Police, on the Subject of 
the late Investigation. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, conducted by David Brewster, 
LL.D. Vol. XIV. Part Il. 1. 1s. boards. 

A Manual of Foreign Exchanges, Weights, and Monies, contain- 
ing on Account of the Exchanges, Monies, Weights and Measures 
of the principal Cities and Ports in Europe, with Examples at length 
of the Calculations of Exchange, compiled chiefly from real business. 
12mo. Half-bound. 4s. 

The Incomparable Game of Chess, developed after a new Method 
of the greatest facility, translated from the Italian. By J. S. Bing- 
ham Esq. 

A Treatise on Domestic Wine-making, calculated for making ex- 
cellent Wine from all the various Fruits of this United Country. 
8vo. 7s. 

The New Practical Gauger. By M. Iley. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

No. XIX. of the Quarterly Journal of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. Plates, &c. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A History of New York, from the beginning of the World to the 
end of the Dutch Dynasty. By Diedrick Knickerbocker. 8vo. 10s.6d. 

No. I. of Life in London, or the Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn Esq. By Pierce Egan; with coloured Plates. 8vo. $s. 

Zoophilos, or Considerations on the Moral Treatment of Inferior 
Animals, By Henry Crowe, M. A. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, &c. 

Botanical Dictionary, or Universal Herbal. 2 vols. 4to. Plates. 

A Compendium of the Ornithology of Great Britain; with a Re- 
ference to the Anatomy and Physiology of Birds. By John Atkin- 
son. 8s. 

Parts I. & II. of the Horticultural Repository. By George Brook 
Shaw. Royal 8vo. 5s. each. 

The Characters of the Classes, Orders, Genera, and Species ; or 
the Characteristics of the Natural History System of Mineralogy. 
By Frederick Mohs, Professor of Mineralogy, Frieburgh. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. boards. 
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An Introduction to the Knowledge of Fungusses. 12mo. With 
coloured Engravings. 2s. 

’ The Botanist’s Companion, or an Introduction to the Knowledge 
of Practical Botany, and the Uses of Plants. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

The British Botanist, 16 Plates. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A select Cabinet of Natural History, with an Historical Account 
of the Silk Worm, and an elegant method of obtaining very exact 
and pleasing representations of Plants. By the late George Shaw, 
M. D. F. R. S.: to which are added, The Gardener’s Calendar, and 
Ladies’ Flower Garden. 6s. 

NOVELS. 

Melmoth the Wanderer, a Tale. By the author of “ Bertram.” 
4 vols. 1/. 8s. boards. 

The Wharbroke Legend ; a Tale of the Dead. 14s. 

Baldwin ; or, the Miser’s Heir; a Serio-Comic Tale. By an Old 
Bachelor. 11s. 

Sir Francis Darrell; or, the Vortex. By R.C. Dallas. 4 vols. 

Qmo. 14. 8s. 

The Hermit in the Country. 3 vols. 18s. 

The West Indian. $3 vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 

Valdimar ; or, the Career of Falsehood. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Variety. By Princeps. 3 vols. 12mo. UW. Is. 

Tales, founded on Facts. By M. A.Grant. 12mo. boards. 

St Kathleen; or, the Rock of Dunnismoyle. 4vols. 12mo. 
11. 2s. boards. 

Supreme Bon Ton. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

The Chieftain of the Vale. By George West. 8s. 

Hulme Abbey. By Mrs Frederick Leyter, (late Miss Plumptre.) 
3 vols. 

The Contested Election. By A. M. Ennis. $ vols. 18s. 

Eccentricity. By Mrs MacNally, daughter of the late Rev. R. 
Edgeworth, of Lissard, Ireland. $% vols. 12mo. 1/. 11s. 

Eleanor; or, the Spectre of St Michael’s; a Romantic Tale. By 
Miss C. D. Haynes. 5 vols. 12mo. 1. 7s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Tabella Cibaria, the Bill of Fare; implicitly translated from the 
Latin, and fully explained in copious Notes.- Small 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The Angel of the World, an Arabian Tale ; Sebastian, a Spanish 
Tale; with other Poems. By the Rev. George Croly. 8s. 6d. 

The Brothers, a Monody, and other Poems. By C. Elton. 5s. 
boards. 

Immortality, a Poem, in two Parts. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

The Poetical Works complete of Sir Walter Scott, Baronet; new 
edition in 10 vols. 8vo. with vignette title-pages. 6/. 

Dr Syntax’s Second Tour in Search of Consolation. Coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo. 1/. 1s. boards. 

Vol. V. of the English Poets. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Britannia’s Cypress, a Poem on the lamented Death of his late 
Majesty George III. foolscap 12mo. 5s. 


2 
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PHILOLOGY. 

An Arabic Vocabulary and Index for Richardson’s Arabic Gram. 
mar, in which the Words are explained according to the Parts of 
Speech, and the Derivations are traced to their Originals in the He- 
brew, Chaldee, and Syriac Languages ; with ‘Tables of Oriental Al- 
phabets, Points, and Affixes. By James Noble, Teacher of Lan- 
guages in Edinburgh. 10s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Speech of Thomas Lord Erskine, on moving that a List of 
Witnesses, in support of the Bill of Pains and Penalties, be forthwith 
delivered to the Queen. Is. 

The Cheltenham Mail Bag; or, Letters from Gloucestershire. 
Edited by Peter Quince the younger. 

Letters from Mrs Delany (widow of Dr P. Delany) to Mrs Frances 
Hamilton, from the year 1779 to 1788 ; comprising many unpublish- 
ed and interesting Anecdotes of thcir late Majesties and the Royal 
Family. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Collections relative to the Claims at the Coronations of several of 
the Kings of England, beginning with Richard II., being curious 
and interesting Documents, derived from authentic Sources. 8vo. 5s 

The Political Quixote ; or, the Adventures of the renowned Don 
Blackibo Dwarfino and his trusty Squire Seditiono, in quest of the 
Penny Subscription. 4s. boards. 

An Epistle from William Lord Russell to William Lord Cavendish, 
supposed to have been written the evening before his Execution. By 
the Right Hon. George Canning. 4s. 

An Analysis of the True Principles of Security against Forgery, 
exemplified by an Inquiry into the sufliciency of the American Plan 
for a New Bank Note. By Sir William Congreve. 8vo. 12 Plates. 
1d. 1s. boards. 

The Grounds and Danger of Restrictions on the Corn Trade con- 
sidered. S8vo. 4s. 

A Report of the Proceedings in the House of Peers, on the Bill 
of Pains and Penalties against the Queen. 8vo. No. 1, 2, and 3. 
ls. each sewed. 

Reflexions on the present Difficulties of the Country, and on re- 
lieving them by opening new Markets to our Commerce, and remov- 
ing all i injurious Restrictions. 3s. 

“The Naval and Military Exploits which have distinguished the 
Reign of George III., accurately described, and methodically ar- 
ranged. By J. Aspin. Coloured Plates. 14s. boards; 15s. bound. 

Vol. I. of a New Series of Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 
Royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

A View of the present Order of Succession to the British Throne, 
exhibited in a Genealogical Table of Descendants from George IT. 
By Edward Baker. On a sheet of double elephant, and coloured, 
10s. 6d. ; on canvass and rollers, 15s. 6d. 

A Catechism of Political Economy. By Jean Baptiste Say, Pro- 
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fessor of Political Economy at the Royal Athenzeum of Paris. Trans- 
lated by John Richter. 6s. boards. 

The Report presented to the Magistrates and Town of Dundee, 
on 21st September, 1820, by the Committee appointed by them for 
examining the Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, Is. 6d. sewed. 

THEOLOGY. 

Discourses, illustrative of the Designs of Christianity, and of some 
parts of its Internal Evidence. By Daniel Dewar. 8vo. 12s. 

The School Prayerbook ; being a Week’s course of Prayers. 2s. 
boards. 

Lyric Hymns. By Edward Atkyns Bray. 2s. 

Further Correspondence in the Matter between the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and the Vicar and Curate of Frome. 8s. 6d. sewed. 

Sermons, Explanatory of the Gospels. By H. Hughes. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1/. 1s. boards. 

Sacred Lectures. By J. Hodgson, 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Sacred Literature ; comprising a Review of the Principles ef Com- 
position laid down by the late Robert Lowth, in his Prelections on 
Isaiah, and an application of the principles so received, to the I!us- 
tration of the New Testament; in a series of Critical Observations 
on the Style and Structure of that Sacred Volume. By the Rev. 
John Jebb. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Sermons; Doctrinal, Practical, and Occasional. By the Rev. 
Wm. Snowden. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Temper and Spirit of the Christian Religion. By 
M. Allen. Crown 8vo. 93. boards. 

Lectures on the Hely Trinity. By E, Andrews. 7s. boards. 

Vol. I. of Sketches of Sermons. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Vols. III. and [V. of Scripture Portraits. By the Rev. R. Ste- 
venson. 12mo. 10s. 

Dialogues on Pure Religion. By J. Thornton. 5s. boards, 

A Discourse of the Creatures, designed to magnify the Supercrea- 
tion Grace of God in Election. By Thomas Goodwin. 6s. 6d. bds. 

A Series of Sermons on various Subjects of Doctrine and Practice. 
By the Rev. G. Matthew. 2 vols. Svo. 14. 1s. boards, 

The History of Religious Liberty, from the earliest period to the 
Death of George III. By the Rev. R. Brook. In 2 vols. 8vo. To 
subscribers, 1d. Is. 

Remarks on the Internal Evidence for the Truth of the Revealed 
Religién, By Thomas Erskine, Esq. Advocate. 12mo. 2s. stitched. 

The Christian’s Annual Journal and Record of Literature for 
1821; with a portrait of the Rev. G. Burder. 2s. 3d, 

The Application of Christianity to the Commercial and Ordinary 
Affairs of Life, in a Series of Discourses. By Thomas Chalmers, 
1). D. Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow. S8vo. 8s. boards. 

The Sermons of Dr Isaac Barrow. 5 vols. 8vo. 2/, 12s. 6d. 
boards. 

VOL, XXXIV. NO. 68, K k 
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Letters to a Young Clergyman. By Stevenson M‘Gill, Professor 

of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 12mo. 6s. boards. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Statistical, Historical, and Political Description of the Colony 
of New South Wales, and its Dependent Settlements of Van Die- 
men’s Land. By W.C. Wentworth. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

A New and Improved Map of India, on one large Sheet ; compiled 
from the latest Documents, and engraved by John Walker. 16s. ; 
or, on cloth bound in a case, or with rollers, 1/. 1s, 

An Appendix to the Description of Paris. By Madame Domeier. 
f. c. 4s, boards. 

Part LI. of a General History of Yorkshire. By Thomas Dun- 
ham Whittaker, LL.D. &c. Folio. 2. Qs. ° 

Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and the southern parts of Brazil, taken 
during a residence of Ten Years in that country, from 1808 to 1818 ; 
with an Appendix, describing the Signals by which Vessels enter the 
Port of Rio Grande do Sul ; together with numerous Tahees of Com- 
merce, and a Glossary of Tupi Words. By John Luccock; with 
two Maps anda Plan. 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. boards. 

The New Picture of Edinburgh, in which the History and Im- 
provements are brought down to the present time ; beautifully print- 
edin 18mo. 5s. 

A Treatise on Topography ; in which the Science and practical 
detail of Trigonometrical Suryeying are explained, together with 
their applications to Surveying in general. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. bds. 

Topographical Description of Ayrshire, more particularly of Cun- 
ninghame ; with a Geological Account of the principal Families in 
that Bailiwick, By George Robertson, Esq. 4to. bds. royal paper, 
1/. 10s.; demy, 14. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of Voyages and Travels.—No. 6. completing Vol. III. 
contains Brackenridge’s Voyage to Buenos Ayres. S8vo. 4s. 6d. 
sewed ; 4s. bds. 

No. 1. Vol. IV. containing Pertusier’s Promenades in and near 
Constantinople, with numerous Engravings. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed ; 
4s. bds. 

No. 2. Vol. IV. containing Gourbillon’s Travels in Sicily and to 
Mount Etna, in 1819, with Plates. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed; 4s. bds. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper Canada, in 1819. By James 
Strachan. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Three Months passed in the Mountains East of Rome, during the 
year 1819. By Maria Graham. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Classical Excursions from Rome to Arpino. By Charles Kelsall. 
8vo. 19s. sewed. 

A Journal of Two successive Tours upon the Continent, performed 
in the years 1816, 1817, and1818. By James Wilson. $3 yols. 8vo, 
1/, 16s. bds, 
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Travels through England, Wales, and Scotland, in the year 1516. 
By Dr S. H. Spiker, translated from the German. 2 vols. 12mo. 
14s. bds. 

A Tour through a part of the Netherlands, France, and Switzer- 
land, in the year 1817. By Thomas Heger. 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds. 

A Tour in Normandy, undertaken chiefly for the purpose ot In- 
vestigating the Architectural Antiquities of the Dutchy, with Obsers 
vations on its History, on the Country, and its Ivhabitants. By D. 
Turner, Esq. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, 2/. 12s. 6d, bds. 


Works Imported by Boosey & Son, Broad Street. 


Dictionnaire des Monogrammes, Chiffres, Lettres initiales, et Mar- 
ques figurées, sous lesquels les plus célébres Peintres, Dessinateurs, et 
Graveurs, ont désigné leur Noms, &c. &c. Par M. F. Bruillot, em- 
ployé au Cabinet d’Estampes de sa Majesté le Roi de Baviere. 4to. 
sewed, 2/. 10s. 

Lucas Cranach’s Prayerbook, beautifully engraved on Stone, af- 
ter the Original Drawings in the Royal Academy at Munich; with 
descriptive Text in German. Folio. sewed, 14s. 

Views of the principal Greek Monuments in Sicily, drawn from 
Nature, and on Stone, in a highly finished style. By F. Giirtner. 
Two Parts, large folio, with 16 Plates, and French and German text. 
71. 10s. 

Martini’s New Systematic Cabinet of Conchology, in Latin and 
German. 11 vols. 4to, with 215 coloured Plates. 351. 

Drouville’s Voyage en Perse pendant les Années 1812-1813. 
2 vols. 4to. Illustrated by upwards of 60 Lithographic Prints, 46 of 
which are executed by the celebrated Russian artist, Orlowsky, 
11/. 11s.; coloured, 137. 13s. 





Abbé Haiiy, 395. 

Act, the Chester, 473—Durham, 474—Triennial, 495—Septennial, 
enacted to preserve liberty, 496—effects of, on the Constitution, 
altered, 497. 

Ambrose Paré, father of improved French surgery, his successors, 
397. 

Anecdotes of Ramsden, 130—of Day, ib.—of the two lovers, 133— 
of Louis XVI., 420. 

Aristophanes, Comedies of, by Mr T. Mitchell, 271—powers of, 274 
and 280—monstrous position of Plutarch respecting, ungrounded, 
ib.—satire of, 284—monstrous criticism of, by Plutarch, 285—not 
the bent of the mind of, to be immoral, 288—various translations 
of several of the comedies of, 289—motives of, not justified by 
Cumberland for his attack upon Socrates, nor by the Messis 
Schlegel, 292—a bolder stand made for him by Mr Mitchell, ib. 
—the object of, in writing the Clouds, 297— defended, ib.—every 
trait of the Socrates of, may be traced to the Platonic Socrates, 
299—wrote from intimate acquaintance with Socrates, and select- 
ed him as of dangerous aun. ib. 

Athens, audiences of, described, 275—a few words further in vindi- 
cation of their rank and of the comic poet of, 278, 9—comic poet 
of, public satirist. state journalist, periodical critic, and prize com- 
petitor, 280—passion for disputation in the young men of, deserib- 
ed by Plato, 293. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, late President of the Royal Society, all must re- 
gret the loss of, $71. 

Battoni Pompeio, a celebrated artist, character of his paintings, 96. 

Bernard Barton’s poems, $48—character of, 350—specimens, $5.1— 
capable of affording delight to a large class of readers, must be a 
most acceptable present to the Society of Friends, $56. 

Bouler’s, Primate, letter of, to Sir Robert Walpole, respecting the 
origin of tithes in Ireland, 

Bra de, W. T. Esq., Bakerian lecture by, on inflammable gases, 431 
—cxperiments by, to show that coal gas must be a mixture of 
olefiant and hydrogen gases, 432—found chlorine a useful agent in 
analyzing compounds containing hydrocarburet, 434—a curious 
effect produced by the action of electric hight upon a mixture of 
chlorine ard hydrogen, ib.—the tentative methods Mr B. employs 
might be objected to. 43.5—his train of reasoning in some parts a 
little fallacious, ib.—the quantity of gas senmamed | in a given time, 
436—an erroneous calculation as to coal gas, 437—Mr 3. exhort- 
ed to pursue his inquiry respecting solar and electric light, 43s. 
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Britain, the evils that at present threaten in, not denied by any par- 
ty, 4 462—the probable termination of these, whatever be their ori- 
gin, is equally uncertain and alarming, 463—measures of restraint 
fully tried to quell the public discontent in, ib.—and have in- 
creased, 464. 

Brougham’s plan of education described, 239—1st, the establishment 
of schools, 340—2nd, the appointment, visitation, and removal of 
masters ,241—$rd, the admission and tuition of scholars, 242—4th, 
the improvement of old endowments, 245. 

Burckhardt, Mr, employed by the African Association to make dis- 
coveries in that country, his skill in Oriental languages and man- 
ners, 109—translates Robinson Crusoe into Arabic, cruel treat- 
ment he receives from the inhabitants of these regions, 110—his 
visit to the peninsula of Mount Sinai, 111—of the Bedouin Arabs, 
112—his allusion to published and unpublished travels, 113—pre- 
sent state of Egypt, 115—his travels through Nubia how divided, 
law of paying money for biood established in Nubia, 116-~-his 
journey from Daraou to Jidda, and manner in which he travels, 
117—account of the disgust his appearance universaily excited in 
all the towns of Africa, 118—his description of the Eastern cha- 
racter, 119—number of slaves in Egypt, and their cruel treatment, 
120—dreadful picture of the Africans, ib. 

Canning, Mr, and Lord Castlereagh, their apparent professions re- 
specting their native country, widely different from their practice 
towards it, 337. 

Characters, curious combination of, which we had not expected to 
see imitated by any assembly of the present day, 315. 

Civil and Christian economy of large towns commended and quoted, 
236. 

Constitution, an innovation in dissolving Parliaments altered the ef- 
fect of the Septennial act on the, 497. 

Cornwall’s Marcian Colonna, 449—qualifications of the author, and 
character of his poetry, ib.—the highest kind of poetry and the 
poetical temperament, 450—this volume like the two former, ib.— 
passages showing the spirit of poetry and beauty that breathes 
through the story, 451—the description of the disastrous voyage 
of Marcian and Julia, which might do honour to any name that 
now graces our literature, 454—conclusion of the story, 456— 
specimen of the ‘ Rape of Proserpine,’ 457—miscellaneous poems 
full of beauty and feeling, 458—the most pathetic and delicate is 
‘ The Last Song’ by a girl who feels herself dying of love, 459— 
anticipations respecting the tragedy Mr C. is now engaged on, 
460. 

Curwen’s observations on the state of Ireland, $320—description of 
Irish cottages, 331. 

Des Cartes, plagiarism of, 393 and 394. : 

Destiny, the Fates and the Furies resorted to by the ancient tragic 
poet, 272. 

Dongola, fronticr of, agriculture and manners of its inabitants, 116. 
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Edgeworth, Richard Lovel, meinoirs of, 121—character of the work, 
122— interesting extracts from, 123—death of his wife, and se- 
cond marriage, 1$4-—his kind treatment of a Scotch girl, 185— 
his taste for mechanics, 186—his speculations on the Telegraph, 
137—imode of educating his children, 188—obtained a seat in 
Parliament, ib.x—makes his debut in Parliament, 140—goes with 
his fanily to Paris, and result of his comparison of the old and the 
new state of that city, 141—account of the change of society in 
Ireland, 142—his studies on Education in general, 144. 

Educatior, New Pian of, in England,—the importance of the subject, 
2\4—the inquiries of the Education Committee Jaid the foundation 
of this plan, 215—the information of great value—construction of 
the work described, 216—table of the state of education in Eng- 
Jand. 217—in Scotland, 219—an absurd statement in the news- 
papers, ib.—the benefits of education admitted, ib.—two objec- 
tions to the interference of Government in. the instruction of the 
people, founded on fallacious grounds, 220—the principle of leav- 
ing things to themselves, ignorantly urged, 222—extended to an 
absurd length, 223—appiies only to the education of the rich, 224 
—country districts not populous nor rich enough to maintain a 
teacher, ib.—cven in towns a difficulty occurs, 225—the objec- 
tors say, again, trust to private beneficence, if not to the poor 
themselves—a most fallacious argument, 226—(acts, then, are ap- 
pealed to, and decide the question, 227—tlic ‘Tables show the want 
of education in England, ib.—state of education in other countries, 
228—the labours of the British and Foreign School Society, and 
of the National Society, more particularly referred to, 229—-their 
labours subject to fluctuation, and limited in extent, 230—in what 
their usefulness consists, 232—their operations ought to be con- 
fined to the metropolis, 233—especially of the British and Foreign 
School Society, ib.—a symiptom of the aversion of the British So- 
ciety to any Parliamentary proceedings connected with education, 
235—preceding arguments illustrated in a quotation from * Civil 
and Christian Economy,’ 226—-Mr Brougham’s new plan cescrib- 
ed, 239—-strong reasons for its connexion with the Church Esta- 
blishment, 246—the Dissenter objects to the increased power it 
will give to the Church, greatly overrated, 247—fears that all 
children will be made Churchmen, 249—contcends that the priests 
and the bishops have too great sway in it, 250—other objections 
considered, 251—confidence in the liberality of Disscuters in ge- 
nera), expressed, 253—the interference of the parson and the 
bishop recognised in our Scotch scheme, 254. 

Farington, Mr, his Memoirs of the Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 79 
—fallacy of his maxims, 80—his account of the state of art in this 
country about half a century ago, 88——chief object of his book, 108. 

France. ditticulty of tracing the causes of the changes of, 2—division 
of property ta, and exclusive privileges abolished at the Revolu- 

tion, 3—establishments of educatien in, abolished at the Revoiu- 

tion, and what afterwards substituted in its place, 4—taxable proe 
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perties in, 5-—number of trials, cea ation and acquittals for 
the whole kingdom of, from 1813 to 1818, with a similar state- 
ment for the same years in England, 9— judicial organization. of, 
10—Jove of equality in, 11—of whom the army was composed till 
the Revolution in, i5—nobility of, how discredited, 16—finance 
of, a profound mystery, 17—Hotel Dieu in, description of, L8—- 
state of, under Louis XVI., 19-—character of the Revolution in, 
20--sentiments of M. de Pradt concerning, 22—Chamber of De- 
puties in. of whom it consists, and how often renewe ad, 24—n- 
mount of the Civil list in, 2’——violent controversies in, 25—amount 
of voting proprictors in, paying 300 francs, and great preponder- 


c 


ance of political power in great proprietors, 26—a republic, how 
it would end in, 2 
prejudices in, against the noblesse, ib.—unfavourable results of 
the late elections in, to what imputed, 30—immense number ef 
paupers on the high roads of, S2—dwellings of the agricultural 
labourers in, compared with those of the English, 34—who re- 
garded as the aristocracy in, $4—liberal institutions by what means 
to be encouraged in, $6-—doctrinaires in, opinions of, 38—patri- 
monial property, how disposed of in, $9—upon whom the esta- 
blishment of a good government now depends, ib. 

French Novels, 972, 

Gases, (inflammable), two, the one called olefiant, and the other light 
hydrocarburet, are contained, besides other substances, in the pro- 
ducis of pit-coal distilled, 431—olefiant gas decomposed in a very 
simple and beautiful manner, 485—oil gas the best, but too ex- 
pensive, 438—heating powers of gases, 1b.—vide Brande. 

Governments, are the growth of time, not the invention of ingenuity, 
461. 

Grattan, high eulogium upon, 337, 

Gravity, how the decrease of, from the Equator to the Poles, may 
be found, $47—greater than it ought to be by the theory, ib. 

Greece, Antient, circumstances in, adverse to writers of tragedy, 
Y71—the attributes, relationships, and characters of the Heathen 
Deities, an exhaustless source to the comic poet in, 273—the ver 
land tor Comedy, 274—abuse of the ancient comedy of, by Plu- 
tarch, 276—remarks on that species of composition, $10. 

Haziitt, Mr Wilham, Lectures on the Drama, 438—has_ himself 
partly to blame if he has sot generally met with impartial justice, 

_1b —possesses one noble quality, at least, for the office he has 
chosen, 439-——some of the causes which have diminished the influ- 
ence of the faculties of, originate in his mind itself,—these briefly 
specified, 440—the present work of, has more of continuity and 
less of paradox than his previous writings, 441—combats, in his 
first lecture, the aotion that Shakespe are’s contemporaries were of 
an order far below him, ib.—investigates that development of poe- 
tica! feeling which forms his theme, “442—eulogy by, on that fresh 
de ight books ever yieid us, 444—does not mete the same measure 
to Ford as to others, 445—fallacious assumption of, in his c¢riti- 

3 


7—declaration of General Foy respecting, 29— 
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cism upon that author’s Calantha, 446—seventh Legture very un- 
equal, ib.—account by, of Sir Thomas Browne, characteristic of 
both, 447—-sensations of, on the first perusal of the Robbers, 448. 

Herbert, Mr, erroneous persuasion of, respecting plants, $63. 

Hogg, Mr, his Jacobite Relics, identifies himself with them, 150— 
endeavours to prove that the House of Brunswick are at heart Ja- 
cobites, 151—instances of, but refuted, 152—plan of the work, 
154—character of the songs of, 155—cardinal defect of, 156—his 
virulent abuse of the constitutional party, 157—Butler’s definition 
of a Whig quoted by, 159. 

Horticultural Society, Transactions of the, 357—an extensive field of 
discovery, ib.—the motion of sap in trees, $59--a tendency in 
plants to adapt their habits to any climate, ib.—plants admit of 
two modes of propagation, $61—progressive influence of decay 
upon old varieties of fruit-trees, ib.—hybrid plants from two dis- 
tinct species, 363—ditferent varieties of vegetables, when long 
propagated, gradually lose some of their good qualities, 365— 
torcing-houses furnished with heat by steam, the best form of them, 
are comparatively of modern introduction, $66—a Roman peach- 
house and grape-house, $367—plants are injured by an excess of 
heat in the night, ib.—rust or mildew in wheat, $68—means of 
preventing the common white mildew, S69— improvements in train- 
ing wall-trees, 370—in France whole villages cultivate one singte 
sort of fruit, ib. 

Howlet, Rev. Mr, his opinion respecting the increase of tithes, 68. 

Fludson, Thomas, account of, 90. 

Jieland, greatly and long misgoverned, 320—oppressive laws former- 
ly respecting the Cathoijics in, $21—the spirit they engendered 
remains, ib.—the law not yet sufficiently relaxed, $22—evils and 
dangers in increasing, $23—the treatment of a poor Catholic in, 
and the feelings it excites in him towards Protestants, ib.—a root- 
ed antipathy in the people of, towards this country, $26—the emi- 
gration from, of the rich and powerful, a serious evil, ib.—its at- 
tendant, the employment of middlemen, a standing and regular 
grievance, 327—facts respecting tumultuous risings in, stated in 
1787, $29—rapid increase of population in, 330—semi-barbarous 
by mismanagement and oppression, 383—very little English capi- 
tal in consequence travels there, 334— idleness of the Irish labour- 
er—an Irishman ploughing, ib.—the Irish character, 335—reme- 
dies of the miserable state of, are time and justice, 336—repre- 
sentation of, in Parliament, 478. 

Kater on Pendulums, 338—chosen by the Royal Society to conduct 
an inquiry, his success amply justified them, 339—the Government 
no less efficient supporters—the several stations of the survey, ib.— 
the experiments at these, for example at Unst, 340—seven results 
from observations, of the number of vibrations in 24 hours, $41— 
their accuracy depends on the steadiness of the transit instrument, 
and on the number of stars observed, 342—allowance to be made 
for the height above the sea, and for the attraction of the matter 
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accumulated between these levels, 343—seems to have mistaken 
Dr Young’s paper on this subject, ib.—one other equation of er- 
ror, fer the buoyancy of the atmosphere, $44—number of vibra- 
tions at all the stations, 345—prepared to ascertaia the latitudes 
of them all, 346. 

Keats's poems, 203—general analysis of, the models of the author ia 
the Endymion, 204—this poem a test of a native relish for pace 
try, and a sensibility to its charm, 205—-something curious in the 
way the Pagan mythology is dealt with in, 206—. a hymn full of 
beauty, 207---picture of the sleeping Adonis, 209—a more classi- 
cal sketch of Cybele, 210—the widowed bride’s discovery of the 
murdered body strikingly given, 211—lines distinguished for har- 
mony and feeling, 21 oy lines to fancy, ib.—the completion 
of Hyperion not advised, 213 

Knight, Mr T. A. Vide Hortic. ltural Society. 


Lavoisier, the labours of, examined, 403—scientific plagiarism of, 
405—the just claims and merits of, 407. 

Liberty, remarks on the establishing of, 462—representation of the 
people agreed by all men to be necessary to, 1b. 

Libraries, public, in France, 384—books are not wisdom, ih.—one 
of the greatest benefits derived trom libraries, $85—their value 
destroyed by the invention of printing, ib.—publication after that 
time, 386. 

Light, curious analogy between the operation of solar and electric, 
438. 

Madame de Souza, 372—the present state of France not favourable 
to the interests of literature, ib.—the notions of sublimity of, ib. 
—Chateaubriand himself shows how dangerous it is for a French- 
man to meddle with the sublime, $73—Miiton and Dryden have 
little right to reproach him, in particular, ib.—Adele de Senange, 
the story of, 374—in the least popular form, ati 375—Emi- 
lie et Alphonse, ib.—Eugenie and Matilde, 

Mademoiselle de Tournon, 377—M. Balangon’ s eat of his family 
affairs, ib—Marquis de Varambon’s interview with the heroine is 
happily imagined and described, 378—love follows, of course, 
379—varietics of its progress and effects—solitary sufferings of 
M. de V. described with fancy as well as pathos, ib.—an alterca- 
tion with his brother, a new source of fuel to his jealousy, $80 
—wedlock between History and Fiction, $883—but two works to 
which this one can properly be compared, ib. 

Meilicine and Surgery characterized by many by qualities not appro- 
priate, 396. 

Mitchell, Mr T., contr afation of himself of, 275 and 279—confusion 
in the reasoning of, 276 and 299—qualifications of, as a transla- 
tor, 290-_‘prelfuinary discourse of, amusing and valuable, 291— 
sketch of Grecian education by, 29: 4—delineation of the Sophists 
by, 294—effect of their tuition on society, 296—plan of the trans- 
lations by, protested against, 803—description of the plot of the 
Archanians by, 304—not happy in the dialogue of this drama, 
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$05—a few errors in it noticed, 307—choruses of, are good, ib. 
—an acceunt by, of the object of the Knights, a play of a much 
higher order, 311—tl his play a monument “of the power, patriot- 
ism, and skill of its author, 315—translation of it also superior, 
ib—4 pecimens of it, ib. i 

Mudee, Colonel, 34.5—a remarkable anomaly appeared to, in mea- 
suring an arc of the meridian, $46. ; 

Oxley, Mr John, tour of, in Botany Bay, 422—commences his jour- 
ney fram Bathurst, March 1817, 423—from that place through a 
fine grazing country, containing limestone, to the river Lachlan, 
424—-makes towards Cape Northumberland, 18th May—a most 
wearisome expedition, ib.—again fails in with the river Lachlan, 
28d June, 425—obliged to change his direction, 9th July—on the 
19th August finds the river Macquarie, 426—description of it, by, 
diffused universal joy, 427—another expedition begun on the 5th 
of June—in danger from the flow of the river, ib.—stopped and 
turned back, it does not appear w! hy, 428—gives the name of Cas- 
tlereagh to a river, 429—this journey finished at Sydney, 5th No- 
vember—the result of the two very singular, ib.—statistical tables, 
420 

Painters, character of some, 106. 

Paris, number of poor in, $2—number of members sent to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies by, 23. 

Parliamentary Reform, 461—the difficulty, so great at first sight, of 
a compromise between two hostile factions, lessened by a closer in- 
spection, 464— inquiry as to the demands of the people, 465— 
peculiarly difficult to make th e supporters of, act as one body, 466 
—conditions of a pacific plan of, 467—/rsi article in a wise plan 
of, 469—a cursory review of the annals of the House of Commons, 
to show that it is a constitutional proposal, ib.—and closed by an 
appeal, in confirmation, to two legislative declarations, ‘73—prin- 
ciples of government, 475—maxims often disregarded, and never 
rigor sally adhered to, 476—but they constitute the principles of 
the British constitution, ib.—virtual representation illustrated by 
the controversy with America, ib.—doubtful whether the Treaty 
of Union took away, in law, the prerogative of granting the 
elective franchise, 477—the period of the disuse of it, in one 
respect singularly remarkable, eo struggles of Sy Com- 
mons for a proportions il share of oe litical power, chiefly caused 
the civil wars between Charles I. and his Paar gerd ib,—the 
safety of the reform propose: d cannot be denied, 479—vet it 
will be rejected by many as unnevessary, by others as Selliniiin 
480—assertions respecting the power of pubiic, remarks on 
them, ib.—the elective franchise chiefly valuable as a security for 
good government, 481—the main ground for the change is, that it 
furnishes the only means of counteracting the growing influence of 
7 Crown in the House of Commons, 483—that House itself has 

ed of being strengthened by popularity, 484—2nd, we would 
ve more effectual means adopted for the disfranchisement of de- 
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linquent boroughs, 485—it is constitutional, and warranted by 
modern practice, ib.—plans of effecting this, 487—a few objec- 
tions against these being very extensive, 487—vepresentation of 
Seotland, 489—no popular election, 490—account of this right in 
counties, ib.—the reduction of the expense of elections in Eng- 
land important, 492-—5ih, the disabilities which affect the Catho- 
lics, 493—duration of Parliaments, ib,—declarations at the Revo- 
lution respectiug their shortness, 494—the Triennial Bill passed 
into a law in 1694, 495—the Preamble of it is deserving of consi- 
deration, ib.—the principle of the act is of constitutional authori- 
ty, ib—first principles of political theory formerly proved—the 
English representation actually founded on them, 499—an answer 
to the triumphant question, When was the House of Commons in 
the state you wish restored, ib.—benefits of a plan of Constitution- 
al Reform being adopted by an administration, 500. 

Plato's Trilogy, Apologia, 2301—Criton and Phadon, 302, 

Protagoras, the doctrines of, 294. 

Quaker poets, some restraints opposed to, perhaps by the principles 
or prejudices of their sect, 349. 

Quarterly List of New Publications, 255, 501. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, life of, 79—reasons of his success, 85—cha- 
racter of his discourses, ib,—by whom instructed, and low state of 
the art at that time, 90—what celebrated artist he found at Rome, 
96—institution of the Royal Academy connected with, 98. 

Rodriguez, Don J., 345. 

Russel, Lord John, Speech of, in the House of Commons, 461—re- 
solutions moved by, after, 468. 

Scandinavians, ancient laws of, 176—earliest point from which it can 
be traced, 179—another code formed in, and by whom, 181—an- 
tiquity of the laws in, 184—what hieroglyphics used by, 185— 
publications of the legal forms of, 187—poetical spirit of the law- 
forms in, 189—legal forms how executed in, 190—litigation not 
discouraged by, 191—earliest example of a legislative provision 
for the poor in, 200—agricultural law of, 201—laws which regu- 
late the cultivation and management of the land in, 202. 

Science, state of, in England and France, 383—the advantage France 
had in the beginning, is now more than compensated to England, 
ib.—England superior to France at the time of Alfred, and at the 
Reformation, $87—the plan of this comparison, $88—the French 
inferior in the moral and political sciences, $89-~superior, of late, 
in the Pure Mathematics, 390—French and English list of mathe. 
maticians, 391—the English, besides excelling the French in the 
long balance of mathematical discovery, are more decidedly supe- 
rior in Astronomy, $92—and in Optics, $393—some general law de- 
sirable, to assign discoveries to the preper country, ib—England 
superior in Natural Philosophy, $94—inferior in Crystallography 
and Botany, $95—superior in the operative part, and still more in 
the ratiocinative part of Surgery, 398—still more in the other 
branch of Therapeutics, ib.-the progress of Physic in other coun. 
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tries, except France, is astonishing, 399+the English physicians 
afford infinitely greater relief than thetFrench, 400—the modern 
theory of Chemistry, 402—the French ‘claim the title of founders 
of it, on the labours of Lavoisier, ab.—theseexamined, 403—thifee- 
fourths of modern chemistry British—one-fourth Lavoisier's, 408—~ 
the sciensific superiority of Britain yndoubted, ib.—second charge, 
the little diffusion of knowledge in France, 409—the ruling pas- 
sion of the French is, always to appear to advantage, ib.—dispari- 
ty between the learned and unlearned in France, ib.—a similar 
condition of intellect exemplified in other nations, 410—often and 
untruly asserted, that the French have a greater taste for science 
—the Royal Society, and the Institute of France, ib—the French 
at least half a century behind the writers on Mental Philosophy in 
this Island—the general population much further still, 412 2—pub- 
lic institutions, to reinstate science, were apparently much favour- 
ed by Bonaparte, 413—dearth of mathematical instruction, and of 
mechanical science, 414—this scantiness of knowledge pervades 
the professedly learned classes, .415—in France the Government 
consults the scavants, 415“and prote@ts and promotes science, 
416—the state of books in England and France is as the state of 
science, 417—the ratio of periodical letter-press in favour of Bri- 
tain; Sciemtific 12 to 1; Literary 30 to 1; Political and Moral 50 
to 1; 416—collections of pictures and statues, 419—of machines, 
420—gcography—globes, 421. 

Science is rather the pioneer than the impeder of poetical genius, 
449. 

Sketch-Book, by whom written, and character of the work, 160— 
what authors it imitates, 162—extracts from, 163—legend of Rip 
Van Winkle in, 164. 

Socrates, 298—imputations-upon his code of morals, 300. 

Tithes, plan for the commutation of, a subject of no common import- 
ance, 61—small advantage of this change to the farmer, 62—ef- 
fects of, on raw produce, 63=-by whom paid, 65—objections to, 
67—amount of, belonging to the laity and clergy, 69—who ex- 
empted from these, 70—pernicious effects of, 71—-Dr Paley’s opi- 
nion respecting, 72—per nicious effects of, in Ireland, 73—af- 
fecting account of, 75—commutation of, considered, 7 TI ~ipeuni, 
age of rents in place of, proposed, and its advantages, 78. 

West, Mr, character of his pictures, 106. 

Whitelaw’s History of the City of Dublin, $20. 

Young, Dr, a valuable paper by, 343. 
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